





Our Eight Sets of Time 


Does Daylight Saving 
Help Industry?’ 


By A. J. Hain 


Employes’ Schedules Cannot Be Changed Without 


dustry as its sponsors claimed it would be? 

This question is raised in the letter reproduced 
on the following page addressed to the editor of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW by a worker in the iron 
and steel industry in Pennsylvania. The writer 
says the change in starting work one hour earlier 
than usual, daylight saving, has affected his work- 
ing power “in a very marked degree,” and sim- 
ilarly is affecting others.. 

The evident intelligence of the writer. com- 
mends his letter to consideration, though the point 
he makes concerning working hours and ef- 
ficiency was supposed to have been settled long 
ago. It was taken for granted that the additional 
hour of sunshine for the worker in which to 
enjoy various forms of recreation more than 
compensated for any disadvantage. But when it 
is recalled that a large proportion of the popu- 
lation of a city will oppose any plan to “tamper 
with the time” the writer of the letter cannot 
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|: DAYLIGHT saving time as beneficial in in- 






Some Loss in Production, Says a Steelworker 


be judged off-hand as a “crank.” Rather, he is 
to be regarded as sincere for his statement that he 
cannot do his best under the changed system; 
many others would be pleased with the prospect 
of the additional hour in which to play, and let 
it go at that. 

Habits cannot be changed as easily as can the 
hands on a clock; human nature is sensitive to a 
shift in routine, physical routine especially, 
even though each day be regarded as one of new 
opportunity for initiative. Age and tempera- 
ment largely determine the facility of adjustment; 
that which may be brushed aside lightly as a 
matter of diversion for a younger class of work- 
ers may be a serious matter for the older and 
“steadier” ones. 

The loss of a job is only a minor incident for 
the majority of young men; for the older and 
more sober ones it often is a calamity. And 
there are those midway, willing and efficient, 
but whose temperament doé@s not permit of a 
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How a Change in Time May Affect Production 


O THE Editor: Some observations made during 

the past week have impressed me so strongly 
that I feel impelled to write you about them with 
the hope that you them of interest to 
readers of IRON TRADE REVIEW. 

Daylight saving time was started here one week 
ago. It has affected my working powers in 
marked degree. I cannot believe that it is not affect- 
ing many other workers. I had been feeling well, 
was enjoying my work and happy in the fine morn- 
ings, but on the new time I have had headache, in- 
digestion, ill humor, and generally miserable. This 
means that I accomplished much during last 
week than if I had not been upset by a change in 
time. 

I assume that there are thousands of others who 
failed to produce normally and that means an ag- 
gregate of much material wealth lost, besides dis- 
turbance to the health of the workers. 

A man’s principal habits, as working, eating and 
sleeping become very regular, and come up for at- 
tention at just about the same time in every 24 hours. 


may deem 


very 


less 


work the regular time of starting is strongly fixed, 
and his energy of brain and muscle respond readily 
at the regular and customary time. It is a 
error to expect to change suddenly his regular work- 


grave 


ing period. It promptly results in disutrbance of 
working powers. The digestion suffers by changing 
the periods of eating and sleeping. 

I asked an engineer if he had been any place 
where daylight saving time was adopted and he said 
“Oh! yes in Pittsburgh. It’s a kind of a nuisance.” 

I replied: “It certainly is a great big nuisance, 
don’t think it the with pro- 
duction?” He said: “Yes, any change does.” 

If the fast time was continued, and not changed 
back in the fall we might in a year or so grow up 
to the new schedule but in the fall it is upset again 


and next spring we have to twist ourselves out of 


and you raises deuce 


shape again. 

Liability to accident is increased, as the worker 
is not alert as usual on the first few mornings of the 
advanced time. 


G. T. MopD.- 





If a man has been industrious and many years at 


TH iui 


a change without it striking them as 
transfer from one 
change of 
company, 


an upheaval. A 
department to another, a 
occupation with the same 
or a change in schedule often affects 
them, physically and mentally. 

The daylight saving advocates say 
the older workers are the one that 
need most the additional hours of sun- 
shine and recreation. The “turnover” 
among young and middle age men in 
shops and mills is so rapid that it dis- 
courages some employers disposed to 
give their workmen a vacation of one 
or two weeks with pay. Hence, the 
additional hour of relaxation at the end 
working day make up to some 
extent for that deficiency. That is 
one of the arguments in favor of 
daylight saving time. What shall be 
said for the worker who claims it has 
the opposite effect? 


of each 


Some reaction against daylight sav- 
ing is due to abuse of it. In the 
Pittsburgh district, where they have 
daylight saving, some of the workers 
have “twilight” base ball games. The 
teams play the regulation nine innings. 
After a hard day’s work, and then the 
ball game for “relaxation,” the players 
go home to sit up with the radio, or 
go out to enjoy the evening. They 
spend the evening playing baseball; 


after that they are running into 
late hours. The same is true of dev- 
otees of tennis, golfing, swimming, 


dancing, the movies, and other forms 
of recreation. The majority of norma! 
human beings rebel at going to bed 
in summer with light still in the sky. 
The result is the day’s activities are 
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Erie, Pa. 


prolonged. The tendency to burn the 
candle at both ends is the main ob- 
jection to the daylight saving system. 

There are some other objections, and 
one of them is the hardship for work- 
reporting at early 
” at 6 o’clock, 


customarily 
If they “ring in 


men 
hours. 


eastern standard time, and daylight 
saving is adopted, they must go to 
work one hour earlier. The clock is 


advanced, and when they get to their 
place of employment it is 6 o’clock, 
but to them it is 5 o’clock, and it is 
long time before they overcome their 
dissatisfaction, or the feeling that they 


were imposed upon for the _ benefit 
of others starting work later. Many 
companies seek to compensate’ for 


such inequalities by rearranging their 
schedules. In localities where 
daylight saving time is not generally 
in effect companies advance their 
schedules during the summer months, 
at the request of their employes, to 
accomplish the same result. 


some 


Workers Satisfied, Say Officials 


Inevitable irregularities of time are 
another source of complaint. A sales- 
man, unless he knows beforehand the 
time on which a town operates, may 
arrive to find his appointments dis- 
arranged; and this may occur between 
two places situated only a few miles 
apart. Refusal of certain railroads to 
change their train time to conform 
with daylight saving is said to be a 
source of confusion in some cities and 
states. 

But to learn if there is any wide- 
spread dissatisfaction among the work- 
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ers, operating officials and executives 
of some of the leading corporations 
were interviewed, or consulted. In the 
Chicago district daylight saving is in 
effect in all the industrial plants ex- 
cept the Joliet works of the [Illinois 
Steel Co. Practically every activity 
has switched over except the main 
line railroads. The information re- 
ceived from operating officials is that 
all employes are greatly in favor of 
daylight saving. 

This the concensus of 
opinion among eastern plant officials. 
In the eastern standard time district 
the clocks are moved ahead one hour, 
to Atlantic or intercolonial time. In- 
tercolonial time once was officially 
decreed far up in the northeastern tip 
of Maine. 


seems to be 


The following quotation is from an 
official of a company manufacturing 
pressed metal machinery in New York 
state: 


“In our plant we do not find that 
the change from old time to daylight 
saving time makes any difference in 
production. As to the physical con- 
dition of the workmen we cannot an- 
swer, as we do not have daily medical 
examination. Practically all of the 
workers prefer the daylight saving 
time, as it allows them the opportun- 
ity to do work at home that requires 
daylight.” 


The General Electric Co. is one of 
the large employers of labor that af- 
ford employes opportunities to ex- 
press themselves. The following from 
Gerard Swope, president of the Gen- 
eral Electric, therefore ,is interesting: 
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MODERN INDUSTRY’S EIGHT SETS OF TIME 
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“At all of our works where the 
question of daylight saving has arisen 
it has been enthusiastically endorsed 
by a large majority of our people. and 
has worked out very satisfactory in- 
deed.” 

Some leaders of important indus- 
trial establishments are known for 
their personal disregard of the clock; 
a characteristic expression of this trait 
comes from Samuel M. Vauclain, pres- 
ident of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works. He finds that change in time 
has no effect upon his living whatso- 
ever. “One time is as good as an- 
other” to him. Dur- 
ing discussions of the 
merits of daylight 
saving, light and pow- 


full length of daylight. In June, for 
instance, the casual observer knows 
that it is daylight at 4 o’clock eastern 
standard time, and daylight extends 
almost to 9 o’clock, so there are 
approximately 17 hours of day- 
light. This reduces to the minimum 
the workers’ bills for household il- 
lumination. 


The question arises as to applying 
the same system to the winter months. 
Daylight in the winter extends from 
about 7 a.m. eastern standard time to 
5 p.m., ten hours. Hence, it has been 


suggested that if the clock is moved 
up there would be a continuation of 
daylight saving. The staunchest ad- 
vocate of daylight saving does not 
favor it, because the workers would 
begin their occupations “in the dark,” 
or “in the middle of the night.” They 
would need artificial illumination in 
the morning. 


The majority of industrial employes 
go to work in winter months just as 


the first streaks of dawn are ob- 
served. By the time they are actually 


at their tasks it is daylight. If they 
began an hour earlier 
they would be exposed 
to hazards arising from 
working in dark or 





er companies favored 
it, though less elec- 
tric energy is con- 
sumed in domestic 
lighting when daylight 
is prolonged. This 
is an advantage to 
wage earners. that 
must not be over- 
looked. Fourteen 
hours elapse from 
sunrise to sunset in 
the middle of April; 
15 during June and 
July; 14 in August, 
and nine in December. 
These are averages 
through the industrial 


And Ye Ancient Timepiece 





om) dimly lighted places. 
This drawback would 
more than offset the 
advantage of the addi- 
tional hour of day- 
light at the closing 
hour of the winter 
day. The average 
worker is not included 
to get up “too early” 
in the winter morn- 
ings; low temperatures 
do not promote physi- 
cal welfare. In the 
summer time he goes 
home to work in his 
garden, to play, visit 
or shop. Hence, day- 








territory of the United 
States. However, they 
do not measure the 


Old wooden sundial, on a mill at Union Mills, Maryland, nearly 


200 years old 


light saving is solely 
(Continued on 
Page 139) 
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OSSIBLE refunds of thousands of 
Pisce: to those in the metalwork- 

ing field may be made because of 
certain decisions of the United States 
board of tax appeals, These rulings 
are of interest and important to all 
those in this field and should be kept 
in mind particularly by those concerns 
whose fiscal years end June 30, and 
who must file tax returns on or be- 
fore Sept. 15, this year. 

One of the most important of these 
decisions is a finding by the board 
that the undepreciated cost of a re- 
placed asset is a deductible item 
rather than addition to the cost 
of the new part. As it happens, this 
ruling of the board was made in the 
ease of a building in connection with 
which wrecking and altering took 
place. But the idea is as good and 
the ruling is just as applicable, in the 
other 


an 


case of assets. 


This 
which 


building 
improve in ap- 
pearance. So, it did a great deal 
of altering. For one thing it. tore 
down the old front and put up a new 
and more attractive one. Now, under 
the rulings of the tax administration, 
this company was not allowed to de- 
duct the cost which remained in the 
old front at the time it was demolish- 
the attitude of the 
considerable time 


company had a new 


it wished to 


ed. It has been 
tax bureau for a 
that when such an asset is torn down 
and to be replaced by another one, 
any cost left in the old part—unde- 
preciated—is proper addition to the 
cost of the new asset. 

The board took the position that 
when the front of the building was 
wrecked, any cost which remained in 
that front was a loss, aside from any 
pessible salvage. The board overruled 
the tax bureau and held that the “un- 
extinguished cost” should be deducted 


on the tax return. 


Deductions Permitted 


A great many other alteration were 
made by the company on whose case 
the board ruled, and wherever such 
replacements were made, the board 
permitted the taxpayer to take a de- 
duction for that part of the cost 
which had not been recovered on de- 
preciation—less, of course, any 
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Tax Money Saved By Decisions 


Expert Points Out Possible Refunds to Industry of Many Thousands of Dollars— 
Rulings Bear on Depreciation—Board of Appeals Reverses Revenue 
Bureau—“‘Cost of Demolition” Is Defined 


By M. P. Snow 


“scrap” value obtained from these 
demolished parts. 

In some instances the board has re- 
quired that the actual cost of dem- 
olition should be added to the cost 
of the new- part. However, there 
are other cases where the _ board 
has allowed the actual cost of de- 


molishing an asset as a deduction on 
the tax return. In fact, in a recent 
decision by the board, this “cost of 
demolition,” as the board calls it, was 
definitely allowed as a deduction, so 
there can hardly be any doubt that the 


board considers such an amount de- 
ductible on the tax return. 
Life Estimates Are Difficult 


Subjected to a severe strain, assets 
used by those in the metalworking 
industry have to be repaired frequent- 


ly. Replacements also are necessary 
very often. If these assets or parts 
wear out “ahead of schedule’”’—that is, 


before the depreciation rates in ust 
have recovered the entire 
the unextinguished or 
cost of the parts are deductible on the 
being added to 


used 


cost—then 
undepreciated 


tax return instead of 
the cost of the parts which are 
to do the replacing. 

Every mill whether in 
metal industry or in 
knows 


man, 
other 
dustrial that it is 
almost impossible even for the 
men to estimate exactly 
the life of a certain asset. im- 
portant part in connection with that 
asset is apt to wear out months or 
even years ahead of the time esti- 
mated. In some cases, where unusual- 
ly good care is taken of the ma- 
chinery or equipment, it may last 
longer than expected, but where parts, 
machinery, and equipment are sub- 
jected to such severe use as in the 
iron, steel, and allied fields, the asset 


some 
enterprise, 
most 
experienced 
Some 


may wear out at least a short while 
before the date estimated. 

There is one thing which manufac. 
not 


turers in a great many cases do 


know, but which would be very help- 


ful for them to keep in mind. If you, 
as a manufacturer, see that certain 
assets are wearing out faster than 


you thought would be the case at the 
time you set your depreciation rate, 
you may raise your rate depreciation 
accordingly. Let us say you have a 
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which you think wil} last 10 
You therefore depreciate on it 
at the rate of 10 per cent a year. At 
the end of five years you have taken 
50 per cent of the cost of that crane 
in depreciation. It then seems quite. 
clear to you that this crane will not 
last for more than three years ionger. 
Therefore, instead of taking 10 per 
cent a year for the next three years, 
you take 33 1/3 per cent of the re- 
maining value at the time yon reset 


crane 
years. 


your rate. 

If, on the other hand, you are 
taking a 7% per cent rate of de- 
preciation on your melting furnaces 


and apparatus, and you believe, at the 
end of 10 years, that this equipment 
will last five more years instead of a 
little over three more years 
take depreciation at the rate of 20 per 
cent a year the 
left in the furnaces and apparatus. 
Of course, you will have taken at the 
of 10 years, 75 cent of the 
of these depreciation, 
so you will have just 25 per cent of 

left. Then you may take 2 
per cent of this remaining cost each 
year for the next five years, until 
the cost is entirely recovered. 

In the metalworking industry rates 
greatly despite 
lives of assets 
by virtually 
A motor, a ham- 
the same make 
the hands of a 
and a longer or 
the hands of an- 
A great deal depends 
on useage and care. The same thing 
goes for hundreds of other assets 
in the metal field. 


you may 


on amount of cost 


end per 


cost assets in 


the cost 


of depreciation 
efforts to 
which 


vary 
arrive at 
will be useable 
the entire industry. 
mer, or a lathe of 


may have one life in 


certain company 
life in 
concern, 


shorter 
other 


used 
Conditions Alter Depreciation 


On this point, the tax administration 
and the board of tax appeals are in 
almost perfect Depreciation 
rates, even on the same assets, depend 
on the conditions in each and 
it is impossible to set an absolutely 
definite rate for almost any asset. 

A number of different conditions sire 
recognized as causing changes in the 
lives of building, machinery, or equip- 
There is, in my opinion a \ 2ry 
good chance that any taxpayer, par- 

(Concluded on Page 145) 


accord: 


case, 


ment. 
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Making High Grade Steel-XIIl 


Special Dies Are Required for Processing Rounds 


and Shapes — Free 
Formerly Were Imparted by 


OLD die-drawing of steel prob- 
> ably originated when accurate 

sized shafting and screw ma- 
chine and free turning steels were 
demanded to fill a need arising from 
the variable sizing of hot-rolled bars. 
The bars for line shafting would not 
fit the hanger bearings and couplings 
nor have easy entry into the chocks 
and clearance holes of the rapidly 
developing and modernizing of ma- 
chines which finally became our mod- 
ern and up-to-date turret machines. 
Before the chemistry of free-turning 
steels was thoroughly understood, free- 
turning qualities were imparted by 
die drawing. In addition, the steel 
mechanically was given a great stiff- 
ness or high tensile strength, a cor- 
respondingly high elastic limit without 
wholly detracting from the _ safety 
factor of the metal. 

As cold die-drawn steel usually is 
made in a single pass through hard- 
ened dies, the method supplanted the 
manufacture of rounds and _ other 
heavy sections previously made by 
successive yet indeterminate passes 
in grooves of cold rolls. More ton- 
nage was made on sizes up to about 
38-inch round, by cold drawing as 
against cold rolling. 

The first cold die-drawing machines 
were makeshifts. Crude side frames 
were provided, often made of wood, 


By John A. Coyle 


for travel of carriage carrying the die 
head and die. This crude machinery 
necessitated that the bars be pointed 
to facilitate insertion through the 
die hole and to permit the jaws to 
grip them for the drawing of the die 
over the bar. Alexander W. Foster 
a rolling mill and expediency machine 
designer and engineer was responsi- 
ble for the first machines, which 
pushed the bar through the die. The 
machine then was reversed and the 
die drawn over the bar. Pointing by 
swaging and other means still is prac- 
ticed in some plants, but the bars are 
drawn through the die. The draw or 
sprocket chains were of primitive 
order, while used as pattern for the 
present day chains, and rode sprocket 
wheels which provided the mechan- 
ism and delivered the power for the 
draw. Fig. 2, shows the horse power 
erted in drawing. 

Die making for cold die-drawn steel 
requires the skill of an expert tool- 
maker. Analyses of the steel suit- 
able for dies of this character follows: 


Dies Cc Mn Si ” S WwW 
Sectional 0.97 0.19 0.053 0.008 0.008 3.58 
Round 1.038 0.30 0.167 06.010 06.016 
Shape 2.05 0.50 0.279 0.025 0.024 

Cr 
1.12 tr. 0.063 tr. 0.029 3.44 


Many variables on the foregoing 
analyses are used in current practice 


Turning Properties 
Cold Drawing 


but the foregoing compositions per- 
mitted the accurate drawing of hard 
steels. 

A round or square solid die is 
shown in Fig. 4. The angle of entry 
influences the accurate sizing of cold 
die-drawn steel. After roughing out 
the die hole, polishing its drawing 
faces and then drawing the temper 
slightly after hardening, the accurate 
work of the diemaker commences, 
with the aid of fine emery, fine toothed 
files and finally emery flour and rouge. 
The die roughly shown in Fig. 4, is for 
rounds, squares, hexagons and other 
equal sided sections. Another type 
of die, made sectionally, is used for 


* ease of adjustment and permits of in- 


expensive size changes, particularly 
for rectangles and squares. End view 
of the four sections is shown in Fig. 
1, 

The short sections provide the thick- 
ness, with a sliding “fit on the long 
sections the width also is provided, 
Where the solid die must be closed 
in and then resized, the sectional die 
allows of easier adjustment. Other 
designs of sectional dies however, are 
used for special purposes. The shape 
die is made with the aid of graduated 
punches for the opening of the hole 
or holes. For some shapes multiple 
progressive sizing dies are used. 

After all this preliminary making 
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FIG. 1—ROUND OR SQUARE SOLID DIE 
ready, the hot-rolled bars, usually 
from 1/32 to %-inch over the finished 
size, and cut to a length poundage 
which will conform to the required 
finished length when the metal! is dis- 
placed by stretching and reduction 
in the drawing to size are pickled, 
limed and baked. The baking is for the 
purpose of driving off the sulphur 
which impregnates the surface of the 
steel. This impregnation, unaccoun- 
ted for by science, is known to the 
practical man to have a detrimental 
effect on the bars by causing pulling 
apart in drawing. Sulphuric acid 
usually is the agency in all pickling 


pickle ranges between a 1% and 2 
per cent solution; the bath frequently 
is heated by a jet of steam. Some 
cold pickle solutions are used, but the 
practice is not general. 

After cooling from their baking, the 
bars are taken to the benches, the 
pickling having removed the scale and 
dirt, the lime protecting the surface 
of the bars and helping to avoid 
scratching of the dies. The bars 
have their surfaces greased or coated 
with a residuum mixture in oil. Draw- 
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FIG. 3—WAVE-LIKE COURSE OF SMALL 
BARS THROUGH A POLISHING 
MACHINE 














ing takes a large expenditure of pull- 
ing power, as shown by the horse- 
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2—CHART SHOWING THE HORSEPOWER EXERTED IN DRAWING 
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FIG. 4—SOLID DIE FOR ROUNDS, SQUARES, 
HEXAGONS, ETC. 


passed through five-roll polishing and 
straightening machine with pressure 
applied from above, or are deformed, 
weaving into and out of bearings of 
soft metal, as shown in Fig. 3. 

In a recent survey it appeared that 
the limit of this sort of straightening 
could not be definitely fixed to a 
specific size as cold processing ma- 
chinery is constantly increasing in 
size to meet the demand of rapidly 
increasing need for accurate steels. 
Should bars be over the limit of the 
machinery referred to the kinks or 
out-of-straight-linedness are taken out 
by bulldozers. 

Small sizes are cut to length on 
automatic straighteners, which fune- 


tion in addition to automatically 
straightening and polishing. Increas- 
ing sizes are sheared in multiple 


quantity on shears with closely set 
knives. Sizes beyond the capabilities 
of the two methods described are cold 
sawed in multiple quantity assembled 
in V-clamps held by an adjusting 
screw. Fancy bars are dipped into a 
copper solution which at one time 
lent the product individuality and 
protected it somewhat from rusting or 
corrosion. 

Stocks of cold die-drawn products 
have been ruined by racking in a hot 


humid storehouse; the proper atmo- 
sphere is one which is free from 
moisture. Cold die-drawn steel is a 


definite tonnage product; care in it’s 
processing can render it free from the 
usual quality limitations of tonnage 
or volume products, provided the in- 
itial raw material is of suitable qual- 
ity. Improper quality will allow the 
process to “skin-the-hide” or “rip-the- 
bark-off” in drawing, due to a con- 
dition shown in Fig. 5. 

Steel can be overdrawn, so that it 
will be broken easily; it may at 
times be overpickled, causing pitting 
of bar surfaces; it may have been 
cold die drawn from an ovalling hot- 
rolled bar and internal strength 
strains or external twisting strains 
set up; it may be improperly an- 
nealed or it may have other physical 
defects such as hard and soft spots, 
surface decarbonization, etc. 

Where die-drawn steel in the in- 
fancy of the business was only cold 
die-drawn, straightened, trimmed to 
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length and shipped, it’s production 
now is complex—one of the complex 
steels being the rear axle of a well- 
known automobile. The physical char- 
acteristics of such a steel are high, 
testing 158,000 pounds a square inch 
tensile strength, 120,750 pounds a 
square inch elastic limit, 60 per cent 
contraction and 16 per cent reduction 
of area in 2 inches even though the 
chemical analysis is 0.383 per cent 
carbon, 0.50 per cent manganese, 0.17 
per cent silicon, 0.008 per cent phos- 
phorous, 0.026 per cent sulphur, 1.17 
per cent nickel and 0.60 per cent 
chromium. This steel is known as 
S. A. E. specification 3125. 


A straight draw bench for steel of 
this grade usually has a carriage 
speed of 30 feet a minute. A single 
bench drawing thirty 2-inch bars an 
hour will produce 62,800 pounds in 
ten hours. To get cost effectiveness, 
straightening and shearing to length 
must be synchronized with the bench 
capacity. Depending on the steel be- 
ing drawn this speed of 30 feet will be 
either increased or decreased. 

The reaction to the statement of 
tonnages and speed of machines on 
the part of prospective users needing 
cold die-drawn steel, is that the in- 
crease in cost of cold die-drawn steel 
over hot-rolled steel is not a disturbing 
element of price differential. In addi- 
tion to the nomenclature of cold die- 
drawn steel are eold die-drawn pipe 
cutter and vise jaw section, tack die 
section, patent key sections, half 
rounds, Letter B and figure 8, for 
sprocket chains, mandrel and pump 
and piston rod bars, high-speed bars, 
hack saw frame—in short, any steel 
or any shape of any carbon or alloy 
content as drawn, as drawn and an- 
nealed or as drawn, heat-treated and 
redrawn. Mastery of this department 
includes knowing how to avoid the 
surface decarbonization of steel and 
the remachining because of that oc- 
curence. 

Closely allied to the cold die-draw- 
ing industry is shape drawing and 
wire drawing and treatment. Shape 
work requires a specialistic training, 
the most expert class of diemakers: 
the series of punches and swelling 
or closing tools is enormous in num- 
ber of tools required for even the 
ordinary shape; the draft angle is 
a particular nicety and the selling 
price is wide beginning at a sum pre- 
cariously low owing to competitive 
conditions and ending at a sum or 
figure which makes a steel of irregular 
sectional area figure high in it’s price 
per inch yet saving many dollars 
which would otherwise be wasted if 
the shape were machined. 


Cold-drawn bar or wire steel shapes 


are used for the following purposes: 


Aluminized corset, awl and armature 
wires; bale tie, binding, ball bearing, 
bed ehain, bell, bonnet, bookbinder, 
bridge cable, brush (tempered), box 
strap, button, belt lacing, bale tie, belt 
hook, bolt, buckling, bracelet and 
bottling wire; cable armor, calk, card, 
chain rivet, charcoal iron, clasp (tem- 
pered), clock, clothes line, comb pin, 
corset, covering, crucible scale spring, 
calculating machine spring, cutlery, 
curtain spring, cushion, crimping, car 
seal, castor pin, cash carrier, chenille 
fringe, corkscrew, blind spring and 
cotter pin; dress stay, drill, deep sea 
sounding, drapery pin and double 
fuller eye; eyeglass and escutcheon 
pin, fish hook and floral; gill pin, 
guard gun, gun screw (iron) and 
gimlet; hackle pin, hat, hair spring, 
heddle, hammock, hair pin, hackle pin 
and hutter; “I” beam, jack chain, 
kite flying; lock spring, link, lam- 
brequin hook and lingo; machinery 
spring, mantle and music; needle wire, 
Norway, nut cracker, nut pick and 

















Outer shell ......c0000 wenigetit % in. thick 
Bar diameter’ .........csscssees 3 in. thick 
Shell analysis: 

0.10 C; 0.34 Mn; 0.075 P; 0.026 S. 
Center analysis: 


0.17 C; 0.35 Mn; 0.138 P; 0.051 S. 











FIG. 5—BAR OF IMPROPER QUALITY 


neck; piano, piano spring, paragon, 
picker tooth, pile, pinion, pendulum, 
pivot, pin and pump rods; quilting, 
rivet, ramrod, reed, resistance, rope 
and rule; spinning, sash balance, 
signal, slug, spindle (iron), spoke, 
spool, square and shaped, Swedish 
iron, safety pin, saw frame, shade 
roller, shoe, shuttle, screw, screw 
driver and spectacle; tape line, tele- 
graph and telephone, tire, tube and 
toe clip, umbrella, verge and watch. 

Manufacturers have installed rapid 
turning and polishing machines which 
accurately and rapidly turn bars over 
their whole length. This makes the 
steel free from the superficial irre- 
gularities to which hot rolled steel 
is subjected. Manufacturers are de- 
finite in their advice to users as to 
whether a cold die-drawn or a turned 
and polished product be furnished. 
It all depends on the rigidity of the 
ultimate use. 

Hydraulic drawing machines and 
other special machinery are used for 
rigid requirements of the customer. 

Before starting the use of cold proc- 
essed steel of any description, con- 
sumers should pay a retainer to the 
experts of the various companies to 
develop their needs. The sum need not 


be large. All development of the par- 
ticularly difficult steels is charged pro 
rata to the users of simple steels, 
which is hardly fair. In this case, 
as in all others, better co-ordination 
of the user with the manufacturer 
will result in better products and lower 
costs, as well as the betterment of the 
service given. 


Is Daylight Saving Time 
an Aid to Industry? 


(Concluded from Page 135) 


a summer institution; the shift to 
light saving in the spring, and back 
again in the fall is unavoidable. 

Daylight saving is brought about by 
moving the clock ahead one hour from 
the standard time in any one of the 
four time zones in the United States, 
and then following the clock in the 
usual routine, all activities being ad- 
vanced an hour. Theoretically there 
is one hour’s difference in time be- 
tween the center of one zone and the 
center of adjoining zone, but prac- 
tically it does not work out that way. 

The four time zones in the United 
States have been determined by the 
interstate commerce commission, 
through legal application to the opera- 
tion of the railroads. Cities in those 
zones generally have accepted the 
railroad time as official, but legally 
they may do anything they desire with 
their time, by advancing or retarding 
their clocks. Lines of demarkation be- 
tween the railroad time zones run in 
zigzag fashion, roughly north and 
south. 

One effect of the daylight saving 
system has been to disarrange these 
lines so far as they apply to in- 
dividual cities. Eastern cities gen- 
erally have adopted daylight saving, - 
but Cleveland, in the eastern time 
zone, has not. One reason is: “We 
are so close to the central zone that 
eastern time itself is practically day- 
light saving time for us.” The same 
condition is found along the boundaries 
of all the time zones. Chicago, mov- 
ing ahead one hour to daylight sav- 
ing, operates on the same time as 
Cleveland, in the eastern zone. 

The lack of uniformity, however, 
does not create any widespread con- 
fusion, because the various time sched- 
ules have been studied. 

Business houses seek to keep their 
correspondents informed of changes so 
that their mail may not be delayed. 

Daylight saving was officially sanc- 
tioned by act of congress when the 
United States entered the war. It was 
provided that the clocks of the nation 
be advanced one hour on the first Sun- 
day in April and retarded one hour 
the first Sunday in October. 
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Industry Should Take Interest in 
Fundamental Research 





By George K. Burgess 


ET us take as our text 
a statement by James 
Bryce in his _ book, 


South America: “The world 
is today ruled by physical 
science and _ by _ business, 
which, in the vast propor- 


tions industry and commerce 
have now attained, is itself 
the child of physical science.” 
This generalization was made 
by Bryce just after his visit 





to the remains of the Inca 
civilization in Peru and Bo- 
livia where he was impressed by the fact that 
this civilization developed and died leaving little 
or nothing to its successors. A_ similar situation 
existed in Yucatan where another civilization rose 


and vanished leaving nothing to its descendants. 
Neither of these had any considerable 
and their industries were primitive. In China there 
arose a state of civilization which has been 
tained practically stationary for centuries but char- 
acterized by few contributions to physical science. 
In all of these civilizations and others that might be 
ceramic and textile industries at- 
development, and in 
although primitive, 
Sciences of 


commerce 


main- 


mentioned, the 
tained considerable 
metallurgical industries, 
effective; but the modern 
physics, chemistry and biology were practically un- 
known. All our modern industry is based on the 
growth of those sciences and their applications, and 
our future development depends on their cultivation. 
Subtract our knowledge of these fundamental sciences 
and modern industry disappears. 

These sciences grow only by intensive study and 
beyond the confines already known, 
require for their 
individuals, working alone or in 
the love of science, together 


some the 
were 
mathematics, 


exploration 
and they 
number of 
imbued with 
freedom to extend their investigations as their intui- 
tion, training may them. 
For the most 
this necessary 
not been attained man 
too closely associated This 
sulted in a cleavage between science and its applica- 
tion to industry; or stated in 
try is often slow to take 
sults of discovery; 


large 
groups, 


with the 


advancement a 


imagination inspire 
barring 
thought 

scientific 
industry. 


and 
part, 
freedom of 
when the 
with 


notable exceptions 


and action has 


has been 


has re- 


another way, indus: 


advantage of the re 


scientific and there often re- 


sults a considerable loss of time in rendering the 
benefits of science to industry, and many such 
benefits may be realized very late or even over- 


An address presented at a meeting of the Nationa] Conference of 
Rusiness Paper Editors at Washington, May 10. The author is 
director of bureau of standards, Washington. 


looked. Thus, we are faced with this dilemma: If 
the scientific man is not free he may become sterile 


or discouraged; if he is free, his work may be 
overlooked. 
It is a_ striking fact that so many scientific 


investigators have also been teachers, but in recent 
years there have been established great research founda- 
tions; the government has also appreciated the need of 
state support to scientific work for the benefit of 
the community, and many industrial concerns have 
their research departments. It is now relatively 
an easy matter for an investigator to find congenial 
surroundings. 


There are also considerable differences in con- 
sciousness of the need of stimulation by scientific 
discovery and method on the part of different in- 
dustries. Some of the oldest, such as textiles and 
ceramics, have long been bound by tradition and 
are only just awakening to their dependence upon 


while others, such as 


chemical 


science for advancement; 
the electrical and certain 
themselves the childern of modern science. 


industries, are 


It is also worthy of notice that many of these 
modern industries which have utilized most effective- 
ly the advances of science have become great, pub- 
lic service industries, and even monopolies, meet- 
ing the of thousands and millions of people 
at reduced costs, improved facilities, and contribut- 


ing tremendously to raising the standard of living; 


needs 


among such are the electric lamp, electric dis- 


communica- 
is the 
Re- 


and 
which last 
mechanics. 


transportation 
automobile, 


tribution of 
tion, as well as the 
child of 
move our knowledge of alloy steels developed by in- 
tensive research and the automobile 
Without the fundamental 
Maxwell, Hertz 
industries could not 
Another striking phase of the dependence of modern 


power, 


modern metallurgy and 
disappears. 
researches of 

our 


“arraday, 


Ampere, and others, modern 


electrical exist. 


industry or scientific development is manifested 
by the establishment and increasingly flourishing 
condition of scientific and technical societies formed 


knowledge 
societies 


for the avowed 


fundamental to an 


increasing 
These bring 
together the scientific investigator and the man who 
is looking for the opportunity to apply and _ utilize 


purpose of 
industry. 


the results of scientific discovery beneficially. 

Many are the aspects of the question why indus- 
try should be interested in fundamental 
it to say in conclusion that by such in- 
industry first of all itself 
destructive rivals, demands 


research; 
but suffice 
terest, 
against 


profits, protects 


creates greater 
for its products, serves the community as well as 
itself, raises the standard of 
the onward 


living, and aids in 


march of our civilization. 
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Portion of Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co.’s plant showing blast furnaces in the foreground and open-hearth, blooming mill and plate mill depart- 


ments across the river 


From Woodland Forge to 
Modern Steel Plant 


Alan Wood Iron and Steel Co. More Than 100 Years “In The Making’”’— 
Five Generations Identified With Concern 


HEN the Alan Wood Iron & 
W Steel Co. recently announced 
that 1926 marks its hun- 
dredth anniversary, the statement was 
conservative. The records show the 
company might claim even earlier 
origin. James Wood, founder of the 
business and progenitor of the Woods 
who since have trod in his footsteps, 
established a smithy at Hickorytown, 
Pa., as early as 1792. He was known 
as a “black and white smith” be- 
cause he manufactured: kitchen wares 
in addition to doing the ordinary 
work of a country blacksmith. 
Sometime between 1800 and 1805, 
James Wood operated a tilt-hammer 
forge about a mile from the present 
railroad station at Strafford, Pa. The 
site then was known as Hammer 
Hollow, for the reason that Mr. 
Wood’s principal product was ham- 
mers. In 1808 he operated a forge on 
the Pennypack creek. In 1818 Mr. 
Wood associated himself with part- 
ners and took over a forge property 
at Valley Forge. In so doing he 
identified himself with an interesting 
historic plant. 
The original forge at Valley Forge 
seems to have been built in 1742 
and was bought in 1757 by John 


By E. C. Kreutzberg 


Potts, the famous eastern Pennsyl- 
vania  ironmaster. Col. William 
Dewees, son-in-law to Isaac Potts, 
grandson of John Potts, later built 
what was called the lower forge. 
It was the lower forge that was 
damaged by the British in the fall of 
1777. The following order written by 
General Washington on April 29, 1778, 
shows that this forge also suffered 
on other occasions during the Revolu- 
tionary war: 

“Complaints having been made by 
Mr Dewees, the proprietor of the 
Valley Forge, that the soldier pull down 
the houses and break up the Fore 
Bay, of which is called the Valley 
Forge, the Commander-in-Chief strict- 
ly forbids all persons from further 
damages to the said buildings and 
works, which he hones will be par- 
ticularly attended to, especially when 
they consider the great loss that Mr. 
Dewees has already suffered by the 
great waste which our army has been 
under the necessity of committing up- 
on the wood and other improvements.” 

It was this lower forge that was 
taken over by James Wood and his 
Thev repaired the old plant 

There 
scythes, 


partners. 
and Mr. Wood managed it. 


he manufactured _ sickles, 


shovels and other agricultural imple- 
ments, and also files, cross-cut and 
circular saws. To improve the quality 
of his steel, Mr. Wood installed a 
crucible furnace. About this venture, 
Swank makes the following comment: 
“Mr. Wood’s son, John Wood of Con- 
shohocken, stated (about 1890) that 
the Valley Forge plant made some 
excellent steel, but the project was 
soon abandoned. This was the first 
important crucible steel enterprise in 
our history, brought to our notice.” 
The rebuilt forge was operated un- 
til 1824. James Wood thereupon re- 
turned to the Pennypack creek. The 
next achievement in the career of this 
energetic man was the discovery of 
certain improvements in manufactur- 
ing shovels. A _ patent signed by 
President James Monroe and Secretary 
of State John Quincy Adams, and 
granted to him Feb. 10, 1825, con- 
tained the following: “The blanks 
are entirely of iron or steel, the blade 
being attached to the handle by means 
of steel or iron straps fastened to the 
blade, and also to the handle by rivets, 
on the front and back side of the 
blade and handle, the said blades be- 
ing each of a single piece of steel 
rolled to the proper dimensions and 
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OLD WATER MILL AT WOODDALE, DEL., 





WHERE THE WOODS FIRST ROLLED 


SHEETS IN 1826 


not hammered.” This was labor saving. 


It was in 1826 that James Wood 
embarked on the undertaking from 
which the Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Co. dates its beginning. On July 
27,1826, he and his son Alan leased 
a small water mill, known as _ the 
Delaware Iron Works, on the Red 
Clay creek in Delaware at a place 
near Wilmington which later came to 
be known as Wooddale. They took 
it over for a period of five years be- 
ginning March 25, 1827. However, they 
actually took possession at once and 
the Day Book of this firm, styled 
James Wood & Son, was opened on 
Aug. 17, 1826, with the statement: 
“James Wood and his son, Alan, enter 
into the rolling and manufacturing 
business at the Delaware Iron Works 


and are to divide profit and loss 
equally.” 
As it was at this mill that the 


Wood family first began rolling iron 
and steel, the enterprise at Wooddale 
deserves some detail. The mill, be- 
lieved to have been utilized for rolling 
nail plate prior to the time the Woods 
took it over, was set in a hollow sur- 
rounded by low hills. On a knoll over- 
looking the mill was a large stone 
house which was occupied by mem- 
bers of the family in charge of the 
mill. Circling the knoll was a mill 
race which fed water to the wheel 
that supplied the power to turn the 
rolls. The eight or ten men required 
to do the work were boarded at a 
cost of $2 a week to the mill and 
were paid, in addition, usually at the 
rate of $5 a week. Piece rates were 
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paid for certain work, such as shear- 
ing and forming the shovels. Under 
the lease, James Wood and his son, 
Alan, paid a rental of $500 a year for 
the mill and appurteances. 


Had a Store in Philadelphia 


James Wood made his headquarters 
at his store at 161 North Second 
street, Philadelphia, and there handled 
the commercial end of the business. 
He bought and forwarded most of the 
raw material to the mill, and he 


marketed the product of the mill from 
the store. It was the practice of 
James Wood & Son to buy and sell 
at six months’ time, a discount of 5 
per cent being allowed for cash. 

Bars comprised the raw material 
for the mill at Wooddale. At that time 
American iron bars brought $100 and 
Swedish iron bars $102.50. From the 
first, anthracite coal from the Lehigh 
and Schuylkill valleys was the fuel 
used by the mill. This cost $6.50 to 
$8 a ton. The raw materials as well 
as the product were hauled by 6-horse 
teams between Wilmington or New- 
port and the works. Sloops plying 
on the Delaware river filled the gap 
between the Delaware ports and 
Philadelphia. It was not until the 
completion of the Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore railroad in 1838 
that rail facilities were available to 
the mill. 

On Sept. 1, 1826, James Wood was 
charged with 99 plates of spade iron. 
It is believed that this was the first 
rolled iron manufactured by che 
Woods at Wooddale. In November 
of that year several bundles of sheet 
iron were shipped to him. By 1828 
and 1829 the mill was producing sheets 
ranging in gage from No. 27 to No. 
10. The 27-gage sheets weighed %- 
pound per square foot and the 10- 
gage over five pounds per square 
foot. The mill also manufactured 
some of its product into finished 
shovels, hoes and tools and shipped 
them to the store in Philadelphia. 

An idea of operating costs in those 
times is afforded by an entry in the 
Day Book in 1831. This reads: 














RUINS OF OLD FORGE AT HAMMER HOLLOW, NEAR PRESENT TOWN OF STRAFFORD, 
PA., WHERE JAMES WOOD MADE THE FIRST CAST STEEL PRODUCED 
IN UNITED STATES 
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“Profit and loss charged $733.99 for 
rolls broken this year.” The rolls 
weighed about a ton each and were 
8 feet long, varying in diameter from 
15 to 18 inches. 


Used Waterpower 


The next outstanding date in the 
history of the business was 1832. 
James Wood and his. son, Alan, 
bought a tract at Conshohocken which 
they regarded as advantageously lo- 
cated for a rolling mill site. It was 
between the Plymouth canal and the 
Schuylkill river. From the company 
operating the canal the Woods ob- 
tained a supply of “900 square inches 
of water at an annual rent of $1000.” 
The two Woods erected a water mill 
at the new location, closing down the 
mill at Wooddale and moving all the 
equipment to Conshohocken. The mill 
at Conshohocken began rolling sheets 
May 5, that year. Intended for mak- 
ing shovel plates only, the mill had 
rolls 18 inches in diameter and 36 
inches long; it had capacity for pro- 
ducing 54 sheets in 12 hours. It 
was served by one grate furnace. 

The water wheel was 20 feet long 
and 16 feet in diameter and the mill 
was coupled direct to the end of the 
water-wheel shaft. The sheets were 
rolled from bars and partly from 
blooms. The later were delivered by 
boat from the forge of James Seyfert 




















THE ORIGINAL MILL AT CONSHOHOCKEN, ERECTED IN 1832 BY JAMES WOOD AND 
HIS SON, ALAN. IN THE LEFT FOREGROUND IS SHOWN THE LOCATION 
OF THE OLD WATER WHEEL 


at Reading, or obtained from Lewis 
A. Lukens, a brother-in-law to Alan 
Wood, who operated a forge at New 
Market Forge, in Lebanon county, 
Pa. 

To roll the blooms into bars it was 
necessary to take out the sheet rolls 
and put in the bar rolls, thus hold- 
ing up production of sheet iron un- 
til a supply of bars had been accumu- 
lated. In 1835 the firm built a 3- 








STORE ON NORTH SECOND STREET, PHILADELPHIA, WHERE JAMES WOOD & SON 
IN 1826 SOLD THE PRODUCTS OF THEIR MILL AT WOODDALE, DEL., AS 
WELL AS A GENERAL LINE OF HARDWARE 
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story building which it used for mak- 
ing shovels. The trimming shear, 
of the alligator type, with a stroke 
of 12 inches, was in the second story 
and the sheets had to be carried up- 
stairs to be trimmed. 

Excerpts from Alan Wood’s corre- 
spondence at that time are interest- 
ing. In 1836 he wrote: “Best quali- 
ty of American sheet iron in great 
demand. Making about 1 ton per 
day. Prices from $150 to $160.” 

In 1838 he wrote: “All sheet iron 
is rolled from the best quality of 
blooms. Have not, in general, an- 
nealed any of the sheet iron, it being 
soft and works well without.” 

J. Wood & Son conducted the busi- 
ness until 1840, when James Wood 
sold his interest to another son, Wil- 
liam W. Wood, and the firm became 
A. Wood & Brother. In addition to 
operating the works at Conshohocken, 
and the store on North Second street, 
Philadelphia, this firm rented the old 
mill at Wooddale, Del., and placed it 
back in operation, under the man- 
agement of John Wood, another 
brother. In 1841, the firm of A. Wood 
& Brother was liquidated and Alan 
was rejoined by his father. 


Time for Experiments 


At Wooddale efforts were made to 
imitate Russian sheet iron, with bars 
from Conshohocken as raw material. 
Business then was very bad. John 
Wood in 1841 wrote: “We have had 
some experience in business, but never 
knew such times as these.” Hence 
there was plenty of time for experi- 
ment. They were carried on with 
such good results that in 1842 the 
company received the award of a 
silver medal from the Franklin in- 
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JAMES WOOD 


stitute in recognition of the quality 
of its product. 

There followed some more changes 
in the Wood interests. James Wood 
temporarily retired in 1843. His 
sons, Alan, John and William W. 
Wood organized as Wood & Brothers 
and rented a store at 3 North Fifth 
street, Philadelphia. Alan then bought 
the Delaware Iron Works at Wood- 
dale for $8000. He concluded the 
partnership with his brothers and 
devoted all his time to operating the 
plant at Wooddale and the store at 
8 North Fifth street, Philadelphia. 
His brothers John, William W., 
Thomas C. and David L. Wood, with 
their father, James Wood, operated 
the Conshohocken works under the 
title James Wood & Sons, and main- 
tained the old store on North Second 
street, Philadelphia. In 1848, James 
Wood retired finally and the business 
thereupon became J. Wood & Bros. 
James Wood died in 1851. 

An interesting offshoot of the plant 
at Wooddale was the W. Dewees 
Wood Co. When Alan Wood severed 
business relations with his brothers 
and purchased the Delaware Iron 
Works, his two older sons were W. 
Dewees Wood and Alan Jr. Dewees 
at first had charge of the mill. In 
1851, at the age of 25, he went to 
McKeesport and, with his father-in- 
law, Richard P. Gilpin, built the Mc- 
Keesport Iron Works. The panic of 
1857 caused Dewees temporarily to 
discontinue this venture. But in 1861 
he returned to McKeesport and built 
up the large plant that in 1888 was 
incorporated as the W. Dewees Wood 
Co. Dewees Wood purchased and en- 
larged the Wellsville Plate & Sheet 
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ALAN WOOD 


Iron Co. at Wellsville, O., and planned 
still another plant which was under 
construction near Elizabeth, Pa., at 


the time his interests were sold out 
to the American Sheet Steel Co. in 
1900. 


Another important date in the his- 
tory of the business is 1857, when 
Alan Wood and his brother-in-law, 
Lewis A. Lukens, organized as Alan 
Wood & Co. and built the Schuylkill 
Iron Works at Conshohocken. Alan 
Wood Jr., who had managed the 
Wooddale mill in the absence of his 
brother, Dewees, helped build the 
Schuylkill Iron Works and was placed 
in active charge of it. This mill was 
one of the most important producers 
in those early days and its equipment 
represented the last word in sheet 
mill design. Following are some ex- 
tracts from an interesting account of 
this mill prepared by William A. 
Cooper, who has been its manager 
for many years: 


Lighted Works With Torches 


“When the Schuylkill Iron Works 
was built in 1857, the equipment con- 
sisted of one sheet mill with a grate 
furnace, and what afterwards became 
No. 2 sheet mill, but was then a 
two-high flue mill, and a 5-inch bar 
mill with one heating furnace _ be- 
tween them, which was used on the 
day turn to heat piles for the flue 
mill and on the night turn to heat 
piles for the 5-inch bar mill, and two 
single puddling furnaces. The flue 
mill had a double turn, one turn roll- 
ing flue iron on the day turn and the 
next week bar iron on the night turn. 
The sheet mill turn on the day and 
the bar mill turn at night rolled the 
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product of the two single puddling 
furnaces. 


“The steam engine which ran the 
mills had no governor and the engi- 
neer sat on a high stool with a lever 
about three feet long which controlled 
the throttle valve, and endeavored to 
make the mill run as regularly as pos- 
sible, but there were many breaks in 
the speed. Edward Lancaster, one 
of these engineers, entered the army 
and was killed during the Civil war. 
His body was the first one sent back 
to Conshohocken. The only lights in 
the mill at night were oil torches 
hanging over the roller and one over 
the catcher. 

“In 1862 the No. 3 sheet mill was 
built, with a Corliss engine. On this 
train were a pair of puddle-rolls and 


a ‘coffee-mill’ squeezer. Two more 
double puddling furnaces were also 
built. 

“In 1866 the west mill was built. 


This was the first three-high mill for 
rolling light sheets and plates. The 
rolls were 22 inches in diameter by 
54 inches long, and the little roll was 
11 inches in diameter, but was soon 
changed to one 12 inches in diameter. 
Great trouble existed to get this mill 
to work satisfactorily and discourage- 
ments were many, but Mr. Alan Wood 
persevered and finally made a great 
success of it. In the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict this type of mill is still called 
a ‘Conshohocken mill’.” 

Recent history of the business dates 
from 1901. At that time the Alan 
Wood Co., which had incorporated in 
1885 to take over Alan Wood & Co., 
operated the Schuylkill Iron Works 
plant at Conshohocken and had moved 


its store to 519 Arch street, Phila- 
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delphia, where it maintained a large 
stock of sheets and plates. The old 
mill at Wooddale, Del., had been dis- 
continued in 1889. The Alan Wood 
Co. then had capacity for producing 
25,000 tons of sheets and light plates 
annually. The company had its own 
puddling plant but had to buy its 
steel in the market. Sometimes the 
prevailing market conditions made it 
difficult to get steel. For instance in 
1900 the company had to import a 
large tonnage of billets. 


Incorporated In 1901 


Richard G. Wood, his son, Alan D. 
and his’ brothers, Alan W., and 
Thomas D. Wood, who just had sold 
out the W. Dewees Wood interests to 
the American Sheet Co., now threw 
in their lot with their relatives in the 
Alan Wood Co. The Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co. was incorporated in 
1901 and immediately started to build 
a steelworks at Ivy Rock, near Con- 
shohocken. This. plant, comprising 
five 55-ton open-hearth furnaces and 
a 35-inch blooming mill, made its first 
steel on June 1, 1903. That same year 
the new company took over the Alan 
Wood Co., thus combining the Schuyl- 
kill Iron Works and the steelworks 
under one management. 

Subsequent history reflects a further 
rounding out and co-ordination of the 
production facilities. The number of 
oven-hearth furnaces was increased to 
12, with total capacity for producing 
529,000 tons of ingots per year. In 
1910, the Upper Merion & Plymouth 
railroad, terminal road owned _ by 
the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co., 
built a bridge for transporting hot 
metal to the steelworks from blast 
furnaces located at Swedeland, direct- 
ly across the Schuylkill river from Ivy 
Rock. The following year Richard 
Heckscher & Sons Co., owner of these 
blast furnaces, was merged into the 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. In 1918, 
an agreement with the W. J. Rainey 
estate resulted in the formation of 
the Rainey-Wood Coke Co., which 
built and, in 1919, placed in operation 
a by-product coke oven plant at- 
bridgeport, Pa., which ever since has 
been the source of the fuel consumed 
by the blast furnaces at Swedeland. 
In this by-product coke oven plant 
the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. has 
a half interest. 

The original plant at Conshohocken, 
starteu by James Wood and his son, 
Aian, »m 1832, was taken over by the 
A.en Wood Iron & Steel Co. in 1917 
arc was known as the J. Wood de- 
partment. In recent years its identity 
has been merged into that of the 
Schuylkill Iron Works. These two 
plants at Conshohocken have’ under- 


gone considerable rebuilding of one 
kind or another. They have capacity 
for producing 111,250 tons of blue an- 
nealed sheets per year. The Ivy Rock 
plant has capacity for 300,000 tons 
of slabs, blooms and billets and 125,- 
000 tons of sheared plates per year. 
The plant at Swedeland comprises 
three blast furnaces having capacity 
of 530,700 tons of pig iron annually. 
Tonnage of pig iron in excess of the 
requirements of the Ivy Rock steel- 
works is sold in the market. Among 
other holdings of the Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co. is an interest in the 
Hanna Ore Mining Co., which has 
important deposits on the Mesabi 
range. It owns limestone quarries at 
Palmyra, Lebanon county, Pa. Since 
1910 the company has had executive 
and sales offices in Philadelphia. 


As related above, Alan Wood and 
John Wood were the conspicuous. sons 
of James Wood, from the viewpoint 
of their activity in the iron business. 
Alan Wood remained the head of 
Alan Wood & Co. till his death in 
1881. John Wood, who enjoyed the 
title “Honorable,” by reason of his 
election to congress, started at the 
Wooddale mill and was head of J. 
Wood & Bros., from 1848 until his 
death in 1898. 

Alan Wood was the father of three 
boys who figured prominently in the 
iron and steel business. The oldest, 
W. Dewees Wood, was born in 1826, 
started at Wooddale, and at the time 
of his death in 1899 was head of the 
extensive W. Dewees Wood interests. 
Alan Wood Jr., was born in 1834, 
had charge of the Wooddale mill at 
the age of 17, was a prominent fig- 
ure in the Schuylkill Iron Works 
and took a leading part in the forma- 
tion of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Co. Alan Wood Jr., served a_ term 
in congress. He died in 1902. How- 
ard Wood, another son of Alan Wood, 
was born in 1846 and started at the 
Schuylkill Iron Works at the age of 
18. He became president when the 
Alan Wood Co. was incorporated in 
1885 and he was president of the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Co. until his death 
in 1911. 

Richard G. Wood, oldest son of W. 
Dewees Wood, was president of the 
company from 1911 to 1920. He was 
chairman of the board from 1920 to 
1922, again serving as president from 
1922 to 1924. The latter year also 
marked the death of Johnathan R. 
Jones, vice president, and in the em- 
ploy of the company since 1886. Wil- 
liam W. Lukens, son of Charles Lu- 
kens and grandson of Lewis A. Lukens, 
an original partner in Alan Wood & 
Co. in 1857, served as president of the 
company from 1920 to Nov. 1, 1921. 


Howard Wood Jr., grandson of Alan 
Wood, served as president from Aug. 
26, 1924 to Jan. 7, 1926. 

When Richard Heckscher & Sons Co, 
was merged into the Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Co. in 1910, an important 
feature of the transaction was that it 
brought into the company the mem- 
bers of the famous Heckscher family 
of ironmasters. This family ever 
since has been prominent in the af- 
fairs of the company. Ledyard Heck- 
scher, a son of Richard Heckscher, was 
elected president of the Alan Wood 
Iron & Steel Co., Jan. 7, 1926, upon 
the retirement of Howard Wood Jr. 
Only one Wood now is an officer of 
the company. He is Alan D. Wood, 
vice president and treasurer, a son of 
Richard G. Wood. He represents the 
fifth generation of Woods in the busi- 
ness. Other officers are: Vice Presi- 
dent in charge of sales, Charles O. 
Hadly; vice president in charge of op- 
erations, H. C. Thomas; secretary and 
assistant treasurer, John W. Logan; 
assistant secretary, J. H. Woodhead. 


Money Saved by Recent 


Tax Decisions 
(Concluded from Page 136) 


ticularly in the metal field, who is 
convinced that rate of depreciation is 
too low, to obtain a higher rate 
of depreciation by submitting proper 
evidence to prove this. Depreciation 
is really one thing which the govern- 
ment leaves to a material extent, in 
the hands of the taxpayer. The 
greater trouble has been in the past, 
that taxpayers have not always sub- 
mitted enough information to prove 
that their deductions were correct and 
that the lives which they set on their 
own properties were accurate. 

While neither the government nor 
the board of tax appeals has ruled 
in very many cases on depreciation 
for companies in the iron, steel, and 
related business, the board has allowed 
rates on a number of assets in use in 
these fields, as well as in others, 
which are very helpful as guides. 

The rates as allowed by the Board 
of tax appeals, are as follows: 


Per Cent 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 








UTOMOBILES have contributed 
to the many changes in the 
domestic and industrial life of 

Americans. Vacation tourists by au- 
tomobiles now are numbered in tens 
of thousands. Many of these leave 


the large cities for sparsely inhabi- 
ted sections for camping. Other tour- 
ists stop at grounds especially pre- 
pared for camping in and near many 


cities. Demands for camping equip- 
ment have increased considerably in 
the past few years. Cots, chairs, 


tables, cooking utensils and other im- 
plements are necessary. 

One valuable accessory to the 
camper is the stove, manufacture of 
which consumes a fair amount of 
iron and steel products. The total 
number of camp stoves produced an- 
nually is difficult to estimate, many 
small manufacturers having a limited 
output. One of the leaders in the 
field turns out approximately 50,000 
stoves per season. Another interest 
estimates that 100,000 stoves would 
be a conservative figure for the coun- 
try’s total demand each year. 

Entering into the manufacture of 
100,000 stoves, taking the largest sell- 
ing type of the leading producer, is 
about 750 tons of steel and 250 tons 
addition considerable 
and brass parts 


of castings. In 
quantities of chain 


are used. Estimated requirements 
for 100,000 stoves include 250 tons 
of gray iron castings, 500 tons of 
sheet steel, 160 tons of strip steel 
and flat wire, 50 tons of steel rods 
and wire, 1,000,000 bolts and nuts, 
and 70,000 feet of steel chain. Ap- 


proximately 2,000,000 brass and steel 
tubular rivets are used in fabricat- 
ing the stoves. About 8 tons of brass 
castings, 20 tons of sheet brass and 
copper, 15 tons of brass tubing and 
40 tons of brass rods also are used. 

The typical camp stove upon which 
the above estimated requirements 
were based consists of five main parts, 
the burner box, tank, generator, 
burner casting and the oven. The 
burner box is made of sheet steel 
which is cut to size on a square 
shear. This is formed and the edges 
then rolled around a wire for rigidity. 

The tank is also made of sheet 
steel which is blanked, rolled and 
then welded into cylindrical shape. 
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Stoves 


sixty-eighth of a 


series of articles dealing with 
some of the obscure uses of steel 
which go far toward absorbing the 


tonnage. 

le on “corsets” ap- 
1923. Other ar- 
fortnightly since 








Pins Pens 

Cotton Ties Steel Wool 

Toys License Plates 

Spinning Rings Hypodermic Needles 

Oard Clothing Shoe Steel 

Tie Plates Crushed Steel 

Tacks Skates 

Knives and Forks Needles 

Surgical Instruments Phonograph Needles 

Fence Posts Golf Clubs 

Eyeglass Cases Mechanical Pencils 

Fishing Tackle Burial Caskets 

Dental Drills Telephones 

Pocket Knives Radio Towers 

Rat Guards Brushes 

Snap Fasteners Electric Bells 

Paper Clips Bookbinder Wire 

Steel Vests Sucker Rods 

Electrical Conduit Watch Hands 

Radiator Furniture Steel Furniture 

Notebooks Highway Markers 

Metal Beds Camp Cots 

Bolts and Nuts Flexible Shaft 

Metal Lath Wood Pipe 

Tin Cans Juttons 

Umbrellas Sheet Metal Screws 

Steel Barrels Rivets 

Washers Billboards 

Overall Trimmings Razor Bladea 

Bird Cages Metal Strapping 

Turnbuckles Lace Tips 

Steel Derricks Ou Cups 

Handle Cores Ventilators 
The bushings and pump are soldered 
into place and then the ends of the 
tank are welded to the shell. The 
generator is made of brass tubing. 
The valve is a brass, casting with 


a steel valve stem and packing nut. 


The burner and the burner caps are 
gray iron castings. 
On models having built-in 


the oven parts are fabricated of sheet 
steel, operations consisting of blank- 











A TYPICAL 


STOVE 


CAMP 
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ovens, 





and forming, curling around a 
hinge and then riveting to the 
burner box. Some models have sheet 


steel tops on which the utensils rest 


ing’ 
wire 


while others have steel rods. Legs 
for the stoves are made of strip 
steel. 


More complicated models of camp 
stoves are produced, requiring a 
greater amount of ferrous and non- 
ferrous parts, but the bulk of pro- 
duction is in the type described. 


Planning for Museum 

Substantial progress now is being 
made with plans for a great industrial 
and technical museum soon to be es- 
tablished in New York under the will 
of the late Henry R. Towne. It will 
be known as the Museum of the Peace- 
ful Arts, of which Dr. G. F. Kunz 
is the president and Calvin W. Rice, 
the honorary secretary. The first sec- 
tion of the museum to be installed 
probably will be that on machine tools 


and shop practice. This follows a 
suggestion of Mr. Towne that his 


bequest cover this field first, as it is 


fundamental to all other industrial 
arts. 
Machine tools as a whole will be 


grouped by major types such as 
lathes, milling machines, gear cutters, 
punches, welding equipment and the 


like. It is planned to show the his- 
tory of each type, through the signifi- 
cant stages, down to the best cur- 
rent practice; and to bring out the 
kind of work for which each type 


is adapted and the reasons therefore. 
The include a library for stu- 
dents and technicians as well as for 
the layman, or rather for a _ section 
library for each group placed on the 
exhibition floor in close proximity to 
its sectin. 


plans 


Representatives of the American 
of Mechanical Engineers to 
Engineering council 
have been chosen as follows: O. P. 
Hood, Washington; Dean E. Foster, 
Tulsa, Okla.; W. P. Hunt, Moline, IIl.; 
Charles Penrose, Philadelphia; E. N. 
Trump, Syracuse, N. Y.; Thomas L. 


Society 
the American 


Wilkinson, Davenport, Iowa;  D. 
Robert Yarnall, Philadelphia; Walter 
S. Finlay Jr., New York; and Ira 
W. Dye, Seattle. 














Editorials 








Structural Trend Changing 


CHANGE in the trend of fabricated struc- 
A tural steel buying is indicated by the ‘semi- 
annual survey of contracts awarded made 
by IRON TRADE’ REVIEW. Although large 
cities, such as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Detroit and 
Cleveland, continue to dominate the market in 
tonnage required, a shifting within this group 
is noted. Whereas in the last half of 1925 the 
New York metropolitan area took 310,735 tons 
in a total of 864,486 tons, in the first six months 
of this year the same district consumed but 
214,940 tons of a 742,245-ton total. Philadel- 
phia also showed a marked decrease, Chicago and 
other cities of the Middle West and Pacific Coast 
present an opposite future with a decided growth 
in demand. 

Large cities will continue to be the heaviest 
consumers of fabricated structural steel but the 
survey indicates the trend is toward a diffusion 
of tonnage among a greater number. 





Ingots Heading for a Record 


RODUCTION records for steel ingots for 
Ps half year period in history were shat- 

tered in the first half of the present year 
and a new mark set up. With a calculated out- 
put for the country of 24,260,537 gross tons, the 
previous best record of 23,326,965 tons in the 
first six months of 1923 was surpassed by 933,572 
tons, or about 4 per cent. During the present 
year, average daily production was 156,520 tons 
per day, against 149,532 tons in 1923. 

During the six-month period just passed pro- 
duction attained a maximum of 166,236 tons per 
day in March, which established a new record 
for a single month, and dropped to a minimum 
of 144,256 tons in June. In all 1923, the high- 
est monthly average was 158,549 tons in April 
and the lowest 142,263 tons in January. For the 
first half of last year production averaged 144,- 
407 tons per day. Based on the theoretical ingot- 
making capacity of 55,844,033 gross tons, av- 
erage operations for the first six months of the 
year just passed represented 87.17 per cent. Op- 
erations in March attained 92.58 per cent while 
the low point for the period was 80.34 per cent. 
No official capacity figure for the previous year is 
available but with the knowledge that new open- 
hearth capacity completed in 1925 amounted to 


630,000 tons, it is fair to assume a theoretical 
capacity of about 55,200,000 tons. On this basis, 
1925 first half operations were around 81.4 per 
cent. 

For a whole year, the 1925 output established 
the record with 44,140,738 tons. Of this, 22,- 
383,071 tons, or about 50.7 per cent was made in 
the first half. If it is assumed that the same 
ratio obtained for the first half of 1926, produc- 
tion for the year would amount to 47,850,000 
tons. This would constitute a new record by 3,- 
500,000 tons over the high mark last year. Oper- 
ations doubtless will not continue at any such 
rate. Nevertheless, production can shrink ap- 
preciably without endangering the prospects for 
a new record. To equal the 1925 output, it would 
be necessary to produce in the last half only 19,- 
880,201 tons, or at the rate of 127,437 tons per 
day. This would represent an operating rate of 
71 per cent of capacity. In the last half of 1925, 
production averaged 139,472 tons per day or 
about 78.7 per cent. 





Labor Turnover as a Blessing 


ABOR “turnover” in industry never was 
L- viewed as a blessing; volumes have been 
written about the evils of it, the cost, the 
waste, the loss of production and wealth. Sup- 
pose, however, that labor turnover suddenly 
ceased, that all labor remained “fixed,” round pegs 
in square holes, and vice versa. Would that not 
be a greater curse than excessive turnover? 

It would mean that there could be no adjust- 
ment; lack of adjustment would mean stagnation, 
death to industry. Adjustment is synonymous 
with “turnover;” there cannot be one without 
the other, and adjustment is necessary for prog- 
ress. Normal turnover is a blessing to industry; 
it is fortunate that human nature is restless, that 
men want change, because that permits adjust- 
ments that otherwise would be impossible. 

We have read a great deal about the instability 
of young men in industry. The National Indus- 
trial Conference board has commented on the fact 
that it is due to this instability that vacations 
with pay for industrial workers are not more 
general; they do not “stay put” long enough to 
merit such consideration from employers, by 
inference. However, it is this very quality in 
youth, its roving disposition, and adaptation that 
is an advantage in the continuous readjustment 
of personnel. If the readjustment is not to the 
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benefit of an industry the fault does not always 
lie in the fact that labor is hard to obtain; ability 
or lack of ability for selection is more often the 
determining point. 

In this issue is presented an article dealing with 
daylight saving time, and its effect in industry. 
Some employes are unable to adjust themselves 
readily; they are of the steady type. They do not 
like change, new experience. It is not an argu- 
ment for or against daylight saving, but the chief 
reaction we get from it is the thought of the tre- 
mendous benefit there is to industry in the mobil- 
ity and adaptability of the great mass of “labor,”’ 
let the labor “turnover” be what it may. 


Confidence In Pig Iron Unshaken 
RESENT low prices of pig iron lead con- 
sumers as well as producers to think about 
profits in the merchant pig iron industry. 

Engineers and economists have pointed out that 
there is too little margin between the production 
costs and selling prices. Financial statements 
show that more than half a dozen prominent 
eastern merchant furnaces have either failed 
or have been reorganized during the past 18 
months. One maker lost $2,000,000 during the 
past three years despite favorable location with 
respect to ore sources and iron consuming points. 

Blast furnaces have faced many handicaps 
Higher freight rates have restricted markets. 
Greater standardization in making iron and in 
improved foundry practice have diminished the 
prestige of brands. Foreign iron has invaded 
eastern states. Any slackening in steel demands 
throws pig iron output of the steel plants into 
the market. 

Despite unfavorable conditions money for new 
blast furnace projects seems plentiful. The bond 
issue for the construction of the Mystic Iron 
Works at Everett, Mass., was quickly over- 
subscribed. Money was not lacking for the 
modern furnace recently put in operation at Troy, 
N. Y. It seems logical to look for absorption of 
some of the independent merchant furnaces by 
larger steel companies, and for mergers among 
other furnaces. However, confidence prevails in 
the soundness of well managed and properly 
located pig iron enterprises. 





Eliminating Waste Gradually 


FFORTS of the national committee on metals 
utilization and the simplified practice divi- 
sion, department of commerce, to eliminate 
waste in many industrial fields have been ham- 
pered to some extent, it is stated, by certain 
technical and scientific organizations, which see 
imperfections in the working plans. The plans, 
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it is admitted, are of a preliminary nature, and 
consequently they are subject to revision, but 
the procedure of the department of commerce 
has been to allow for annual revisions to over- 
come obvious deficiencies. 

The acid test of any formula or theory is the 
extent to which it can be applied practically and 
successfully. The fact is the department of 
commerce has admirable facilities for broadcast- 
ing and putting over these waste elimination pro- 
grams, even though they may be subject to 
change as they are tested. Where months and 
years might be consumed in bringing before 
industries the plans of simplification and stand- 
ardization by technical and scientific bodies, even 
though plans might be more finished scientifically, 
the department of commerce is able to place 
them in working order in a much shorter time. 
If they are found impractical in some respects, 
they can be revised at the end of six months or 
a year. The economies of these programs, how- 
ever, are effective at the start, it has been 
found. ; 





What Our Readers 
Are Thinking 
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Closed Shop Taxes Churches 


enn is not exempt from the economic tribute ex- 

acted by the shop system in this country. 
Analysis of the church last year in 
23 cities where such buildings were put up under prevail- 
ing open shop conditions, with both union and nonunion 
workers, revealed an average cost of 35% cents per cubic 
foot, the range being from 17 cents to 60 cents. In 13 
towns where such buildings were erected closed shop, 
that is, with only union men allowed to be employed, the 
range from 25 cents to $1.25 and the aver- 
age cost was 43% cents per cubic foot. In other 
words, the cost was nearly 23 per cent greater where the 


closed 


costs of erection 


was 


erection was closed shop. 

Of course, the cost of any specific building is affected 
by the general architectural treatment, size, exterior orna- 
mentation, interior decoration and other factors. It 
would, therefore, be unjust to make comparisons as to 
building costs in any two cities in the same group or in 
opposite groups. But such local and special differences 
are offset and eliminated in considering the number of 
items in the groups as a whole. We find that the average 
cost of religious buildings in the United States last year 
was from a fifth to a quarter more where the erection 
was controlled by the dosed shop production system, and 
it must be noted that at the last convention of the build- 
ing trades department of the American Federation of 
Labor, President Green declared that the building trades 
unions should have a monopoly on the supply of construc- 
tion werkers.—CHARLES B. KING, vice president, Marion 
Steam Shovel Co. and chairman, open shop committee on 
National Associaiton of Manufacturers, in a report on 
a nationwide survey of church building costs. 
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Remarkable Historical Continuity in a Steel Industry 


HAT a company in the 
Tee and steel business 

should continue in ex- 
istence 100 years is remark- 
able; when it can trace its 
lineage back nearly 135 years, 
and show a steady growth 
as it has passed from one 
generation to another in the 
same family, is all the more interesting. Such 
records are worth tracing out, and the details 
written before they become lost to posterity. 
Beginning on page 141 is the story of the Alan 








“Changing the Clock” in Industry. 
Page 133. 


Wood Iron & Steel Co., which 
is about as novel from the 
standpoint of historical in- 
terest as any that American 
industries have to reveal. 
James Wood the founder of 
the business started a smithy 
in Hickortytown, Pa. in 1792. 
Yankee grit, “push” and en- 
terprisé are shown in the many steps up the 
ladder “From Woodland Forge to Modern Steel 
Plant.” The progenitors seemed to have ‘in- 
domitable faith in the future of iron and steel. 
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Orders Diminishes 


By JOHN W. HILL Financiai Editor 


ITH the report of a decline of 170,608 

tons in unfilled orders of the United 

States Steel Corp., during June, further 
evidence of betterment in underlying conditions 
in the iron and steel trade came to light. The 
loss. was the smallest of any month since January. 
It compared with declines of 218,000 tons in 
May and of 500,000 tons in April. 


OOKINGS of the corporation now are at the 
lowest level since September, 1924. They 
are lower, relative to productive capacity, than 
at any other time of comparable activity. This 
of course reflects the extraordinary extent to 
which hand to mouth buying has been carried. 


LTHOUGH a breeder of anxiety on the part 

of producers, piecemeal buying actually has 
served a constructive purpose. It has helped to 
keep consumption and outputs attuned. The re- 
sult is that there has been no artificial stimulant 
administered to operations. The situation has 
not been crowded. 
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AND to mouth buying is one of the charac- 

teristics of the present economic picture. 
Ample supplies of goods, ample productive ca- 
pacities are coupled with adequate transportation 
facilities. Prices do not soar under these con- 
ditions. Consumers have every inducement to 
move cautiously. 


UT now there is evidence that some buyers 

believe that caution has been carried far 
enough. Prices of iron and steel and many other 
industrial products give a hint of having touched 
bottom. The extreme fears of last spring have 
been replaced by greater confidence borne of un- 
mistakeable manifestations of soundness. 


HE result is that demand has been better for 

steel. Consumption is large. The predicted 
collapse of the building and automobile booms 
has not yet appeared. The outlook is for another 
half year of gigantic volumes of production of 
iron and steel. This prospect has caused the 
rate of fall of orders to diminish and actually has 
brought some degree of forward buying in a few 
products, for the first time in months. 
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States in June was at the daily aver- 
age rate of 144,256 tons. This was a de- 
cline of 4 per cent from the May rate, but it 
was a gain of 17 per cent over that of June. 
1925. During the first half of 1926, 24,260,- 
000 tons of ingots were produced a new half 
year record for all time. The daily average 
rate for the period was 156,520 tons com- 
pared with 141,932 tons daily average for 
the first six months of 1925. The year 1926 
promises a new record for steel. 
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TEEL ingot production in the United INE of the developments needed to round 


out an active last half in the steel 
business is substantial buying by the rail- 
roads. There are indications that the roads 
have already’ begun to expand purchases. 
During June domestic freight car awards in- 
volved 4285 cars. This compared with 448 
cars in May. The purchases in June this 
year compared with 1835 in June, 1925. 
For the first six months the number of car 
awards has totaled 40,068. This compares 
with 25,815 during the same period of 1925. 
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| RAILROAD CAR ORDERS 


| | |_| Record of Railroad Freight Car Buying 
‘aie oe: Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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Bradstreet’s Index 


VIDENCE is accumulating that the de- 

cline of commodity prices has_ been 
brought to an end. During June, Brad- 
street’s index of wholesale values fell off only 
one-tenth of 1 per cent. This recession com- 
pares with a drop of 1 per cent in May, 1% 
per cent in April and 214 per cent in March. 
Compared with a year ago, average prices 
are lower by 814 per cent. Compared with 
last year’s high point of Dec. 1, there has 
been a decrease of 111% per cent for Brad- 
street’s Index. 


Commercial Failures 


URING the first half of 1926 the amount 

of indebtedness involved in insolvencies 
in the country was less than in any other 
first half period since 1920. The number of 
failures during the first half were practically 
the same as in the first six months of 1925. 
During the second quarter of the year, in- 
solvencies were 1 per cent less than during 
the same period of 1925 while indebedness 
during that time was 8.5 per cent less than 
in the corresponding period of last year. The 
number of insolvencies in June declined. 
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Bank Clearings 


HE volume of bank clearings in June 

established a new high record for any 
June. Total clearings amounted to $44,163,- 
000,000 and this was 2.1 per cent more than 
in the corresponding month of 1925. In 
New York city clearings climbed to $24,194,- 
000,000, a gain of almost 1 per cent over 
June, 1925. Outside of the metropolis clear- 
ings totaled $19,240,000,000. This was an 
increase over the May aggregate. It also was 
a gain of 3.6 per cent over the total for 
June, 1925. 


Railroad Earnings 


AILROAD earnings are reflecting the 

. remarkable gain of traffic this year. 
During May the roads had a net operating 
income of $88,120,000 compared with $75,- 
778,178 in the same month of last year. This 
was an increase of 17 per cent. In May. 
1924 the net income was $60,653,000. The 
month’s net represented an annual rate of 
5.61 per cent on aggregate property valua-. 
tien of the roads of $21,700,000,000. In 
May, 1925 the net was 5 per cent on prop- 
erty valuation. 
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The Market Week 



































July Is Making Good Record 


Continuing Volume of Business [s Exceptional for the Season—Steelworks Operate at 
87.2 Per Cent During First Half, Establishing New High Total—Production 
Restored After Holiday—Heavy Pig Iron Sales Increased 


ONSIDERING the season, the July steel 
market is proceeding with the same surpris- 


ing show of sustained power that has made 
recent conditions almost without precedent in the 
industry. Some producers are pronouncing this 
July in point of renewing tonnage, to be the best 
they have ever experienced. While buying is 
quieter, following the heavy specifications against 
contracts terminating July 1, the incoming ton- 
nage since has been better than it seemed rea- 
sonable to expect and the accustomed dullness of 
the July-August period is not yet in sight. 

A number of the mills, especially those in the 
Chicago district, find themselves with virtually 60 
days’ business on hand which, however, still is 
flexible enough to permit of substantial additions. 
Steel bar specifications at Chicago this month are 
25 per cent ahead of June. Notwithstanding the 
‘ragged price situation, sheet demand is declared 
to be fully up to normal with the exception of car 
building. Western roads are overspecifying or- 
ders for track material. New York reports build- 
ers are offering premiums for quick deliveries of 
fabricated steel. 

Production has snapped back after the holiday 
of the Fourth. This week it is practically back 
to the late June basis or 75 to 80 per cent. 

In establishing the high water 
mark in ingot production for any 
first half year, the steelworks of 
the country operated the past six 
months at an average of 87.2 per 
cent of theoretical capacity. This netted a total 
output of 24,260,537 tons. During the first half 
of 1925 they ran at an average of 81.4 per cent 
and produced 22,383,071 tons. To attain a new 
record in steel output for the full year, the works 
have only to operate over 71 per cent of capacity 
during the last half, which in view of present 
conditions, they seem more than likely to do. In 
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High 
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the July-December period in 1925, production was 
78.7 per cent of capacity. 

June ingot production was the second highest 
June on record, being eclipsed only by June 1923 
but was 4.9 per cent below May. Average daily 
production was at the rate of 144,256 tons which 
represented 80.34 per cent of capacity. 

Demand from the railroads, espe- 
cially for new equipment still is 
the market’s soft spot. Books of 
car builders have been reduced to 
extreme leanness and will be 
cleaned up largely in another month. Since it 
takes some weeks for the shops to assemble 
material even though buying should resume im- 
mediately, the prospects are not bright. Some 
faith still is expressed in important programs 
developing in September. Rail production is 
tapering off as the heavy tonnage period is past. 

The market for cotton ties for the 1926 season 
has been opened. The mills are not announcing 
a definite price and are making quotations accord 
with the foreign competition encountered. 

Lower prices on foreign iron and steel continue 
to attract buyers chiefly along the coasts or at 
favorable inland locations. French makers have 
taken 14,000 tons of cast iron pipe for Amarillo, 
Tex. Foreign competition is a factor on 3800 
tons of steel piling for Buffalo. 

Further buying this week in pig 
iron for third quarter and last 
half has added over 200,000 tons, 
bringing the grand total of the 
present remarkable covering move- 
ment since June 1 to approximately 1,600,000 
tons. Chicago furnished about 100,000 tons and 
Cleveland makers 75,000 tons of this week’s busi- 
ness. Steelmaking irons are coming into greater 
prominence with 30,000 tons of basic pending in 
Ohio and 15,000 to 20,000 tons in eastern Penn- 


Few Cars 
Placed 


More Iron 


Sold 























Prices show no further deviation but 
iron have 


sylvania. 
more sales of malleable and foundry 
been closed at $17.75, valley. 

Iron and steel scrap prices have again mounted 
but since so much of this is due to speculation, 


the extent of the market’s real rise is in doubt. 

With the rejection by the coal miners of an 
8-hour workday, British industrial conditions 
continue in sore straits. Belgian steel production 
in May reached the highest total in history. 

A slight slump in IRON TRADE REVIEW com- 
posite of fourteen leading iron and steel products 
this week is due to a settling of pig iron. The 
week’s figure is $37.69. Last week it was $37.74. 


Prices, Present and Past 


Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last 
Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 








July 14, June April July 
1926 1926 1926 1925 
PIG IRON 
Bessemer, valley, del., Pittsburgh........ $20.76 20.76 21.56 20.76 
SII. SUID ss es cacti eningeumnns ibdintenentintabadnaliions 17.50 17. 7 18.80 18.00 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa................ 21.00 21.75 21.75 21.50 
*No. 2 foundry, del., Pittsburgh....... 19.51 19.76 21.06 20.26 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ein euia cuctiietiecet:: 21.10 22.00 20.30 
*Southern, No. 2, Birmingham eS 21.00 22.00 18.00 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2 Ironton ............. 19.50 19.50 20.40 19.00 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace ................... 23.00 23.00 23.25 23.00 
**No. 2X, eastern del, Phila. 22.26 22.76 23.26 21.26 
Malleable, valley ............. 17.75 18.00 19.30 18.50 
Malleable, Chicago ........ shacaniie 21.00 21.10 22.00 20.30 
Lake Superior charcoal, “Chicago.. aE br 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
Gray forge, val., del., Pittsburgh... 19.01 19.26 20.86 19.76 
Ferromanganese, del., Pittsburgh........ 92.79 92.79 92.79 119.79 
“1.75 to 2.25 silicon. %*2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
COKE 
Connellsville, furnace, OVENS  ......ccccceseeess 2.60 2.70 3.05 2.80 
Connellsville, foundry, OVENS  ........000. 3.75 3.75 4.10 3.75 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown.... 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh... 36.00 86.00 36.00 35.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh............ 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  ............cccscsscceserse 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh  .......:...ccccccscccorccees 2.00 1.90 2.00 2.00 
Steel bars, STD... scciesaice-vyunitiniindainbitilenn 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Steel bars, Philadelphia .............ccccccecssesees 2.32 2.22 2.32 2.32 
Iron bars, Philadelphia ..............::cc0cceeee 2.22 2.22 2.32 2.17 
Iron bars, Chicago, mill  .........c..cc-sscces 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 
ge aaa ie 2.00 1.90 1.90 2.00 
Beams, Philadelphia  .............:c.cccccsssseeveeee 2.32 2.22 2.22 2.22 
Beams, Chicago  ......cccccccceseseee 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ... 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
Tank plates, Philadelphia . 2.22 2.22 2.22 2.22 
Tank plates, Chicago ........ i ae 2.10 2.10 2.10 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Pittsburgh aon 3.10 3.10 3.25 3.15 
Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pittsburgh 2.30 2.35 2.50 2.30 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.30 4.30 4.60 4.20 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chicago ........ 3.30 3.35 3.45 3.35 
Sheets, blue anl. No. 10, Chicago.... 2.45 2.55 2.65 2.45 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 28, Chicago.... 4.45 4.55 4.70 4.40 
Wire nails, II | ccccetesimienniiniine 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.70 
Wire mails, CRICRBO  .eencccerncccccccccccesccssocess 2.70 2.70 2.70 2.80 
Tin plate per base box, Pittsburgh... $5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
OLD MATERIAL 

Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ........ 17.00 15.85 16.90 17.20 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa............ 15.25 15.15 15.90 16.00 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ................ 14.25 12.65 13.20 15.35 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...................00 17.00 17.00 17.75 18.25 
No. 1 wrought, Chicago ..............ccccccceesees 15.00 12.65 14.05 15.90 
Rails for rolling, Chicago _.................. 17.00 15.10 16.00 17.45 





Composite Market Average 


The Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products Included are Pig Iron 
Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Struc- 
tural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed Sheets, 

Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


ae Wei COMIe BE. TU ikciccesccessi cs occtavecscdvces $37.69 
Eee Wee CEO Ty ROMs his oilers nh dviccoad 37.74 


Crue mney meee Camm TD ais asics ices ceciissscccceccsscet 37.69 
Three months ago (April, 1926) .................ccccccccccceeseeeeee 38.48 
mee inet ipa CI a cccasinsinoemisessenesibesoeniinveneccnestll 37.45 
a i I BI lo ins ccnnssisiwiccnonssnercensnviastcel 39.37 
Thirteen years ago (July, 1913) ...........ccccccccccccsccsseceseees 26.34 
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Late News Flashes 


Holiday Loss Is Regained 
Pittsburgh, July 13.—Steel mill operations in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity continue to average 75 
to 80 per cent. Early last week there was some 
loss due to holiday celebrations which since has 
been regained. 


Bad Order Cars Increase 
Washington, July 13.—Freight cars in need of 
repair on June 15 totaled 168,727 or 7.4 per cent 
of the number on line, according to reports just 
released by the American Railway association. 
This was an increase of 229 cars over 168,498 on 
June 1. 





Corporation Recovers ‘Rapidly 

New York, July 13.—Operations of the United 
States Steel Corp. this week have been restored 
to 84 and 85 per cent of ingot capacity after 
having dropped 14 per cent or so temporarily 
due to the Fourth of July holiday. Corporation 
plate, shape and bar mills are running at 80 per 
cent. 





Foreign Iron Demurrage Raised 

Philadelphia, July 13.—Railroads have an- 
nounced a sharp increase in demurrage charges 
on foreign iron, effective Aug. 25. The present 
arrangement is 15 free days, with a charge of 1 
cent per 100 pounds per day over the first suc- 
ceeding ten days, plus 14 cent per 100 for each 
day thereafter. The new ruling will allow only 
48 hours free, after which the charge will be $5 
per day per carload. 





Valley Operations Higher 
Youngstown, O., July 13.—District steelworks 
operations advanced this week, 72 per cent .of 
physical capacity being engaged compared with 60 
per cent a week ago. Two sheetmakers have their 
hot mill department idle for repairs which is hold- 
ing this week’s schedule to 77 per cent. This, 
however, is 7 per cent better than a week ago. 
Bar mills are operating about 70 per cent, tin 

mills full, and strip mills 85 per cent. 


Chicago Stack Goes ; Out 

Chicago, July 13.—The first break in five 
months in blast furnace’ operations of the Illi- 
nois Steel Co. comes with the blowing out of No. 
2 stack at South Chicago. This leaves 8 out of 
the 11 stacks at South Chicago active, or 19 out 
of 27 active considering also the Gary and Joliet 
works. Favorable operating conditions permit 
the blowing out of this stack without any appre- 
ciable effect upon steel ingot production, which 
averages 88 to 90 per cent of capacity for the 
Chicago district. 
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Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES, CENTS PER POUND, 


Scameeened Material 


per gross ton 
Liars AND BLOOMS 
4x4-inch base 





Pittsburgh, open-hearth ........ $35.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer .............. 35.00 
YOUMNZBtOWN crcrvreececeersnveee Y 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Forging, Pittsburgh .... 
Forging, Philadelphia 
SHEET BARS 
IED. cinsneupaciimenpeteeripiniscdeecon $36.00 
ER 5a 86.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh Rahads $35.00 
YOUNZStOWN erecccccseeseeses shicaipmaiine 85.00 
WIRE RODS 
RN Oe eee a $45.00 
Cleveland 45.00 
Chicago 46.00 





Standard extras, $5 for screw stock; $15 
for acid wire rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 
0.20 to 0.40; $5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 
0.56 to 0.75; $10 over 0.75. 





SKELP 
= ee er ee 1.90¢ 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh .... 1.90¢ 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh........ 1.90¢ 
Structural Shapes 
ee REPRE GE SO wal 2.00¢ 
Philadelphia ws. 2.22¢ to 2.42¢ 
New York ......... . 2.24¢ to 2.44¢ 
EET ° Stinettccndiceniinhsb tibetenibcibihasntuns 2.10¢ 
NN csichiciacteass unthetniiaanenasitiidibe 2.19¢ 


2.15¢ to 2.25¢ 


NS gdh accacniatilanouiebinniaiiten 1.90¢ to 2. 00¢ 
SEL, .° © eitstnkccnitnnsesigahicgvencte 2.22« 
New York 2.24¢c 
Chicago 2.10¢ 
Cleveland 2.19¢ 





2.05c to 2.15¢ 


Iron and Steel Bars 
Pittsburgh, soft steel 2.00¢ to 2.10c 
Pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 2.15¢ 
Pittsburgh, forging quality .... 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, soft steel 2.32c to 2.42c 











New York, soft steel .............. 2.34c to 2.44c 
Chicago, soft steel .......... 2.10¢ 
Cleveland, soft steel 2.19¢c 
Birmingham, soft steel ........... 2.15¢ to 2.25c¢ 
San Francisco, soft steel ........ 2.60c 
Pittsburgh, refined iron ........ 8.00¢ to 4.50c 
Pittsburgh, reinforcing billet.... 2.00¢ to 2.10c 
Youngstown, reinf. billet, base 1.90c to 2.00c 
Chicago, rail steel ... oat 2.00¢ 
BEG) rail steed .n.ccccccecccesccocccoeess 1.85¢ to 1.95¢ 
Philadelphia, common iron 2.22c 
New York, common iron...... ‘ 2.24¢ 
Chicago, common iron ............ 2.00c 
_ Hoops, Bands, Strips 

Hoops, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

GR CBRE. ccecceeneernsereensenersseens 2.500 
Bands, Pittsburgh, 6 inches 

and under 2.50c 
Bands, Pittsburgh over 6 in. 2.80¢ 


Hot rolled strip steel, Pittse- 
burgh stamping quality niin 2.30c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Chicago 2.50c to 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, under 6 inches 2.60c 
Bands, Chicago, 6 in. and over 2.50c 
Cold rolled strip steel, rd 
coils, 1% inches and wider 
by 0.100-inch and heavier, 





base, Pittsburgh . 3.60c to 3.7T5¢ 

Worcester, Mass 4.05¢ 
Chicago 4.20¢ 

Cold Finished Steel 

Cold finished steel bars, drawn. 

or rolled Pittsburgh, 

Chicago carloads ............ 2.500 
Leese CATIORd  ecccsececsessvesseeee 2.750 


Steel shafting turned and "pal. 





Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43.00 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill 43.00 
Relaying rails, St. Louis...... 24.00 to 81.00 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh ........ 23.00 to 25.00 
Light rails, 25 to 45 mills...... 34.00 to 36.00 
Angle bars, Chicago base .... 2.7T6c 
Spikes, railroad, Pittsburgh .... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 17-16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts........ 2.90c to 3.00c 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 8.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago...... 2.90¢ 
Track bolts, Pitta. standard... 3.900 to 4.15¢ 
Track bolts, Chicago 3.90¢ 
Tie plates, Chicago ... 2.35c 








Tie plates, Pittsburgh 2.25c to 2.35c 
Wire Products 
To Jobbers in Carloads 
Dealers 5 cents per 100 pounds extra 
F.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh base 
eee 2.65¢ 
ay nails smaller than 1- 
ietiivea hidden sieitpiaiennnicsaatssiie 4.90¢ 
Galva nails, l-inch and over 4.65c 
Plain wire iia a 2.50¢ 
Annealed wire 2.65¢ 
Galvanized wire No. 9 gage $.10c 
Barbed wire, painted ............ 8.10¢ 
Barbed wire, galvanized 8.35¢ 
Polished staples § ............-sceseee-e- 8.10¢ 
Galvanized staples .................... 8.85c 


Coated nails, 
ecard of extras Feb. 1, 
wire nail base. 


100 pound kegs, subject to 
1926 over regular 


Woven wire fencing (retail- 
ers) i2% gage, 26-in. high 
7-in. bars and 12-in. stays, 
per 100 rods, f.o.b. Pitts.... $20.03 
Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, Ill., and 
Anderson, Ind., prices $1 per ton over 


Cleveland-Pittsburgh base on prodncts made 


there: Duluth $2 higher, and Worcester, 
Mass., and Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher; Chi- 
cago city delivery, $2 higher. 
Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ........ 3.10c to 3.15c¢ 
No. 28, Philadelphia, delivered 3.32c to 3.47c 
No. 28, Gary, Indiana Harbor 3.25¢ 
No. 28, Chicago, delivered ..... 3.30¢ 
TIN MILL, BLACK 

No. 28, Pittsburgh ................... 3.00c to 3. 16¢ 
a a re UN 3.25¢ 

GALVANIZED 
No. 28, Pittsburgh, base ......... 4.25c to 4.30c 


’, Philadelphia, delivered 4.52c to 4.62c 
, Gary, Indiana Harbor 4.40c to 4.50c 
28, Chicago, delivered 4.45¢ to 4.55c 
BLUE ANNEALED 
. Pittsburgh, base 2.30c 
. Philadelphia, delivered 2.62c to 2.72c 
Gary, Indiana Harbor 2.40c to 2.50c 
Chicago, delivered .... 2.45c to 2.55c 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS 
, Pittsburgh, base 


Tin and Terne Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box, Pittsburgh 
*Tin plate, coke base 50 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, TROD = ciceecsictsignesne 4.85 
*This price is subject to quantity differ- 
entials established by individual regulations. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 
Base Discounts Pittsburgh and Lorain, 0O. 
te Jobbers in Carloads 


4.20c 


cece receeces 


Black Galv. 
1 to 8-inch butt steel ............... 62 50% 
1 to 1%-inch, butt iron ............. 30 18 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, Til., 
2 points less and $4 per ton higher. Chi- 
cago delivered 2% points less and $5 per 


ton higher. 
Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounte—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional—F.o.b. ee Mills 
Steel 8144 to 8%-inch ................. sue 6844 
Charcoal iron, 8% to %- "keane. 5 
Seamless hot rolled, 8% to 84-inch ‘46 off 


UNLESS OTHERWISE 


STATED 
Over 24-inch, Chicago ............ 45.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham ......... 44.00 to 45.00 
Six-inch and over, Birmingham 40.00 to 41.00 
Four-inch, New York .. 56.50 to 67.60 


Six-inch and over, New York 51.50 to 52.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham base $110.00, 
6 to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch, plus 
$20; 4-inch, plus $20; 38-inch, plus $20; 
gas pipe fittings, $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher than Class B 


Nuts and Bolts 


F.o.b. basing points, Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham and Chicago. 
Hot pressed square tapped or blank 
...$4.00 off list 
Hot. ‘pressed. hexagon tapped | or blank 
..$4.40 off list 
Cold ‘punched. square “or hexagon blank 
list 
Cold punched square or hexagon tap- 
ped or blank $4.10 off list 
Cold punched U. 8. S. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts % inch and 


75, 10 and 5 off 
Cold “punched U. § 


. 8. semifinished hex- 
agon nuts 9/ 16- inch and smaller 
10 and 5 off 


Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 
5g-inch and larger....75, 10, 10 and 56 off 
Cold finished S. A. E. semifinished 


. 9/16-inch and smalle~ 80, 10, 10 and 6 off 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(% x 6-inch, smaller and shorter) 
Rolled thread 
Cut thread (all sizes)................ 50 and 10 off 
Eagle carriage bolts (Eagle list) 
stagulsaiancinciasaliiaedadadanaaiiniaipidianiebaasl 65 and 10 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
% x 4-inch, hot as nuts) 
thread * ..60 and 10 off 


( 
Rolled wie 
(all 


Cut thread sizes) 50, 10 and 10 off 


sizes cold punched nuts) 





Lag screws 
Plow bolts Nos. 8 and 7 heads........ 
eM: 50 and 10 off 








Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts Saeeer 
ssiteccautsietacitbaniinebeiiannnnimaneia 50, 10 and 10 off 


sstalihead inna oimnicalesttsieiaaineipeioilaiaaiaen , 10 and 6 off 
ae ee ere 50, 10 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts 
pieces or more of a size) 40 and 10 off 


Stove bolts, 80, 10 and 5 off plus 2% off 
in bulk. 
EG IUD ncccceccvicvericsniladateiinsonenl 60 and 5 off 


SEMIFiINISHED CASTELLATED AND 
SLOTTED NUTS 


Per 1000, f.0.b. producer’s plant, freight 
allowed 

S.A.E. U.S.S. 

Castellated Slotted 

4.40 4.40 

sais 5.15 5.15 

6.20 6.60 

7.90 9.00 

10.10 10.50 

Ras 18.80 14.20 

ERAS 17.00 17.30 

28.50 24.00 

86.00 86.00 

manta 55.50 58.00 

¥9.00 89.00 

iiadiiei 126.00 131.00 

183.59 183.50 

210.00 210.00 





Larger "sizes—Prices on application 
HEXAGON CAP SCREWS 


Milled ..80 and 10 off 
Upset "80, 10 and 10 off 
SQUARE | "HEAD ‘SET SCREWS 
Milled _........ cea ..80 and 6 off 
Upset ‘ 80, 10 and 5 off 
ities 

Structural rivets, carloads. 

Pittsburgh and Cleveland.... 2.50¢ to 2.60e 
Structural rivets carloads, 

Chicago 2.60c to 2.75c¢ 


** Rivets, 7/16-inch and small- 
er, Pittsburgh Cleveland 
**Rivets, 7/16-inch and smaller 
Chicago 70, 10 and 5 to 70 and 10 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 

allowed on 800 pounds or more. 


Washers 
Chicago dist....$6.40 to 6.50 off 
Pitts dist ............ 6.50 to 6.55 off 
f.o.b. factory....85 to 90 off 


70 and 10 off 


Wrought c.l., 
Wrought c.l., 
Lock washers, 





ished Pittsburgh, Chicago . 2.60¢ z 
Serew stock base Cleveland $1 higher; oc Bains allowed ot Several © Der 
and Worcester $3 higher than Pittsburgh / ee : 
and Chicago. Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Chain, l-in. proof coil, > Pitts. 6.00c 
Hot Rolled Alloy Steel Sheet piling base, Pittsburgh a 
Pittsburgh or Chicago Cut nails, ¢. 1., f.o.b. mills...... 806 
2800 (8% per cent nickel)... 4.40c to 4.50c ast Iron Water ipe 
$100 (Nickel chromium) ......... Oc to 3.50c Prices per net ton 
6100 (Chrome vanadium) ......... 4.25c to 4.30¢ Class B Pipe 
6100 (Chrome vanad. spring) 8.856e Four-inch, Chicago ....................$51.20 to 52.20 
9250 (Silico-mang. spring)...... 8.25e Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 47.20 to 49.20 
—— 
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Pig Iron 


Buying 
Tons on Furnace Books—Valley Minimum 
Lowest Since 1915—German Iron Sold 








Wave Subsides, 


With 1,600,000 








ITH orders for 1,600,000 tons of pig iron 
on furnace books as the result of the 
buying movement, the market now is 


quieter, 


although current inquiries indicate a con- 


In Ohio more than 30,000 tons of basic iron is in 
sight in eastern Pennsylvania, around 20,000 tons. 
Prices generally are unchanged. 
valley, price that developed on the Westinghouse 


The $17.75, base, 


siderable tonnage will be added within the next Air Brake Co.’s purchase two weeks ago is the 
week or two. Some large users of basic iron lowest since December, 1915. Offers at $18, Buf- 
have not closed, and their requirements for third falo, in the New England district, have become 
quarter shortly are expected to develop into orders. more common, 


ITTSBURGH, July 

orders appear to be 

Large inquiries are lacking. Sev- 

eral in the 500 to 1500-ton are 
coming out. Additional sales of found- 
ry and malleable within that range of 
tonnage are noted. The minimum price 
is $17.75, base, valley, although one 
or two valley interests report a few 
sales at $18, base. Two makers quot- 
ing $18.50, base, valley, are selling 
single carloads. The Titusville Iron 
Works closed Yor 500 tons of No. 2 
and 500 tons of No. 2X iron. The 
National Transit Pump & Machine Co. 
inquired for 1500 tons. An oil well 
supply company inquired for a small- 
er lot for a plant near Erie. A local 
interest bought 1000 tons of malleable 
at $17.75, valley. The market for 
steelmaking iron is quiet. A_ steel 
castings manufacturer here closed for 
1000 tons of bessemer iron at $19. 

}ther castings manufacturers here 
bought tonnage at the same fig- 
ure. The American Steel Foundries 
purchased several thousand tons otf 
basic. While details are lacking it is 
understood the successful bid was less 
than $18, valley, the quotation now 
commonly held here. 

July 13.—Pig iron prices 
changed in New England 
past week, although ton- 
$18, Buffalo base, is a 
freely offered. One sale 
of 500 tons of No. 2X (2.25 to 2.75 
silicon) to a Massachusetts consumer 
is reported at the equivalent of $18, 
Buffalo, or $22.91 delivered. Foundry 
production is off, due to the vaca- 
tion season, and the custom of some 
manufacturers to close down for two 
weeks at this time of the year. Pig 
iron sales of the week are estimated. 
as 25 per cent below the sales of the 
previous week. Small tonnage inquiry 
is fairly active. Several Connecticut 
foundries are in the market for from 
300 to 500 tons. Foreign iron is of- 
fered at $19, f.o.b. cars Boston. Im- 
ports of the week include 1800 tons 
for Pilling & Co. 

New York, July 13.—Pig iron buy- 
ing has been somewhat smaller. New 
inquiries include 3000 tons for the 
Thatcher Furnace Co., Newark, N. J., 
2000 tons for a Connecticut melter, 
and 1000 tons for the A. P. Smith 
Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J., for 
the last four months of the year. The 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., is inquiring for a ton- 
nage, 

The American Tube & Stamping Co. 


13.—Pig iron 
dwindling. 


Boston, 
have not 
during the 
nage on an 
little more 


IRON 





has not acted on its inquiry for 5000 
to 10.000 tons of basic. The New York 
Air Brake Co. has placed 3000 tons, 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. has placed its re- 
quirements. Eastern Pennsylvania 
producers now are on a flat basis 
of $21, base furnace, the $21.50 price 


Pig Iron Prices 


Prices per gross ton 


Bessemer, valley pinciconsensstuibioahennh $19.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh  ........ccccccceeseees 20.76 
Basic, valley . sosnvdatinsepicevtveuseucseiias’ CURE EEE 
Basic, Pittsburgh  ...ciccccccccoccovcccccssecs 19.96 806 19.76 
ED | ee FF 
Basic, del., eastern Pa4.................... 21.00 to 21.25 
Malleable, valley ER) REET - * 17.75 to 18.00 
Malleable, Pittsburgh seseeeeveee 19.51 to 19.76 
Malleable, del., Cleveland _............ 19.50 
Malleable, Chicago ... ’ 21.00 
Malleable, Buffalo  ...........:..:.c000- 19.00 to 20.00 
Malleable, del., eastern Pa.......... 22.00 to 22.50 
No. IX, Eastern del., Phila...... 22.76 
No. IX, Buffalo ‘ ‘ 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago ................ 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, valley ‘ eevee 17.75 to 18.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh wee 19.51 to 19.76 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo : 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago . himacaes 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City 22.00 to 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton furnace..... 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Cleveland 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., Phila..... 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, N. J., tidewater 22.39 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila 22.26 
No. 2X, east N. J., tidewater 22.89 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo furnace 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston........ 24.15 to 24.65 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del., Boston 22.91 to 23.91 
Continental foundry f.o.b. Boston 19.00 to 20.00 
India, 2.25 to 2.75 silicon, deliv- 

ered cars, Boston " ... 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Birmingham ......... 21.00 
No. 2 Alabama, Cincinnati ... i 24.69 
No. 2 Tenn., Birmingham .. 21.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Cincinnati mane ‘ 24.69 
No. 2 Alabama, Philadelphia ’ 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, Chicago ................ 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, Chicago (barge 

and rail) .... Scadsaaasdeianeaetie 26.18 
No. 2 Alabama, Boston (rail and 

water) ivesinudadbaiedishaiadadaidete 27.91 
No. 2 Alahama, Cleveland a 27.01 
No. 2 Alabama, St. Louis ............ 25.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, furnace .. 22.50 to 23.25 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila seesseere 21-61 to 28.42 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City.... 28.04 to 28.79 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston «-- 28.42 to 29.17 
Gray forge, eastern Pa.... . 21.00 to 21.25 
Gray forge, val. del. Pitts 19.01 to 19.26 
Low phos., standard, valley .... 27.50 
Low phos., standard, Phila ........ 24.26 
Low phos., Lebanon, furnace........ 23.00 to 24.00 
*Low phos., English (nominal) .... 24.01 to 24.51 
Charcoal, Birmingham iecceiteniis 30.00 
Charcoal, Superior, Chicago 29.04 


Silvery iron Jackson county, Ohio furnace, 


5 per cent $24.50; 6 per cent $25.50; 7 per 
cent $26.50; 8 per cent $27.50; 9 per cent 
$29.00; 10 per cent $31.00; 11 per cent $33.00; 
12 per cent $35.00; 13 per cent $37.00; and 
14 per cent $39.00. 

jessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, Ohio, 


furnace, 10 per cent $33.00; 11 per cent $35.00; 
12 per cent $37.00; 13 per cent $39.00; 
14 per cent $41.00; 15 per cent $44.00; 16 per 
cent $46.00; 17 per cent $48.50. 


delivered Philadelphia consumers. 
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having practically disappeared. East- 
ern Pennsylvania makers generally 
are equalizing freights with each oth- 
er, but are not going outside of 
their local territory. The New Eng- 
land market has been completely lo- 
calized. Where Buffalo always has 
been used as the base in competing 
in New England, the Buffalo base 
now practically has been forgotten. 
The market there is being made by the 
Troy, Port Henry and Mystic fur- 
naces, in conjunction with competition 
from abroad. The New England mar- 
ket now is regarded as $21, base, 
furnace, subject to freight equaliza- 
tion. Considerable German iron and 
other foreign iron is being sold in the 
East, the prices on the German rang- 
ing from $20.50 to $21, duty paid, tide- 
water, while $22 has been paid for 
the higher silicons. 

Buffalo, July 13.—Most inquiry for 
pig iron has been covered in this dis- 
trict, leaving only about 10,000 tons 
still unplaced. Furnace operators es- 
timate 60 to 70 per cent of district 
melters of iron have covered the bulk 
of their third quarter inquiry. Ship- 
ments of foundry iron are improving. 
Buffalo makers insist the $20 base for 
foundry and malleable prevails on dis- 
trict business, and that full dif- 
ferentials are being obtained. 

Cleveland, July 13.—The volume of 
pig iron sales is gradually subsiding 
after the recent heavy buying move- 
ment. Furnace companies with head- 
quarters here booked approximately 
75,000 tons in the past week, com- 
pared with 120,000 tons in the week 
preceding. The total tonnage taken 
by them since June 1 for third and 


fourth quarter is placed at 750,000 
tons. One Cleveland producer is sold 


up for the third quarter, but has not 
dipped into the fourth quarter pro- 
duction, while all the others have tak- 
en liberal tonnages for that period 
at third quarter prices. Leading con- 
sumers generally have closed for their 
third quarter requirements, and after 
this week a lull is anticipated until 
buying for fourth quarter is renewed. 
Inquiries now are smaller as regards 
number and amounts required. Some 
of the users of basic iron, in this dis- 
trict, may be in the market soon for 
round tonnages for third quarter. The 
General Electric Co. placed orders for 
foundry iron for various plants for 
fourth quarter during the week, the 
total reported around 10,000 tons, in- 
cluding several thousand tons for Erie, 


(Concluded on Page 171) 
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Coke 





Market Is Quiet, With Furnaces 
and Foundries Covered for Third 
Quarter—Prices Steady 








»9LAST furnace interests have covered for their third 
B coke requirements, and there is not 

Prices are steady at $2.85 to $3, Connellsville, for 

Inguiries for foundry coke also are meager, and 


market. 
early shipment. 


$4 to $4.50 are the ruling quotations. 


quarter 


much activity in the 


Foundries generally have 


placed contracts for third quarter needs. 


Pittsburgh, July 13.—Beehive coke 
seems to be in the process of settling 
somewhere, following the July Fourth 
celebration. Purchasers want it set- 
tled to figures prevailing prior to the 
holiday shortage, makers desire a con- 
tinuance at maximum figures. How- 
ever, some spot purchases still are be- 
ing made at $2.85, making the market 
quotable at $2.85 to $3. The latter 
figure is being quoted as a minimum 
by some operators. Middle interests 


endeavoring today to purchase _ at 
lower than that minimum so far are 
unsuccessful. They are quoted $3 for 


July and August shipment. No new 
blast furnace business is pending. The 
McKinney Steel Co.’s Genesee furnace 
at Charlotte, N. Y. may utilize by- 
product coke shipped from its Cleve- 
land plant. The Emporium Iron Co. 
is understood to have closed for its 
coke. A malleable iron interest in Co- 
lumbus, O. wants 500 tons of 72-hour, 
high sulphur coke for purposes other 
than use in its cupola. Other inquir- 
ies for standard foundry coke involve 
single carloads up to six carloads. 
Most users are under contract. Prices 
usually quoted are $4 to $4.50, al- 
though fairly good coke still was 
available this morning at $13.75. At 
least two premium brands are held at 
$5. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended July 
8 was 138,200 tons as compared with 
139,910 tons the preceding week, ac- 
cording to the Connellsville Courier. 

New York, July 13.—Good _ ship- 
ments of coke are being taken by the 
foundries in this territory. Practical- 
ly all of them are under contract, 
hence demand for spot coke is small. 
Prices on spot beehive foundry coke 
are unchanged at $4 to $5.25, Con- 
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Coke Prices 


















nellsville, depending on the brand and 
whether the coke has to be moved in 
a hurry. The market on by-product 
foundry coke continues $9.59 to $10.77, 
delivered at Newark and other north- 
ern New Jersey consuming points, 
depending on the freight. 

Cincinnati, July 13.—Unable to meet 
the competition of producers of by- 
product foundry coke, bookings by 
makers of beehive grade have slumped 
off considerably. The largest recent 
sale involved 6000 tons of Wise coun- 
ty furnace coke purchased by the 
Proctor & Gamble Co., for its Cincin- 
nati plant, covering shipment over 
the next nine months. Movement of 
domestic sizes continues on a fair 
basis. 

St. Louis, July 13.—As most melt- 
ers have covered requirements, some 
slowing down in buying activity in 
foundry coke is noted. Shipments are 
on a large scale, with the movement 
to the West and Southwest especial- 
ly large. By-product makers report 
reserve stocks of all grades the small- 
est for this season in more than five 
years. 

Birmingham, Ala., July 13.—By- 
product coke production is steady and 
the market is strong, with prices 
around $5.50 to $6.00 for the foundry 
grade. Demand is showing additional 
strength. 





Ferroalloys 








Shipments Continue on High Plane— 


Spot Spiegeleisen Scarce 
Pittsburgh, July 13.—Consumption 
of ferroalloys is well maintained. 
Shipments are high for this season 


of the year, against $90 contracts re- 
cently revised to the $88 figure. New 


rate, leaving no metal for spot buy- 
ers. However, the New Jersey Zine 
Co., which has one furnace active, is 
repairing the other and expects to 
put it in blast shortly. The market 
continues strong at $34 furnace for 
20 per cent in carloads, subject to 
lower prices on large tonnages. Oc- 
casional sales of carloads are mov- 
ing in ferromanganese. Consumers 
generally are taking heavy shipments 
on their contracts. The current mar- 
ket continues $88 to $95 duty paid 
tidewater. 


June Unfilled Tonnage 


Drop Decreases 


Unfilled bookings of the United 
States Steel Corp. as of June 30, 
amounted to 3,478,642 tons, a decline 
of 170,608 tons. This is the sixth 
consecutive monthly decline, and, re- 
flecting the active buying which pre- 
vailed throughout the month, was the 


smallest drop since January. Fur- 
ther comparisons follow: 

Change, Change, 
Date Tota] tonnage per cent 


3,478,642 170,608 4.41 
. 3,649,250 218,726— 5.91 


June 30, 1926 
May 31, 1926 


Apr. 30, 1926 .......... 3,867,976 511,959—13.9 _- 
Mar. $1, 1926 .......... 4,379,935 236,887— 5.13 — 
Feb. 28, 1926 .......... 4,616,822 265,917— 5.7 — 
Jan. 31, 1926 .......... 4,882,739 160,625— 3.0 — 
Dec. 31, 19265. ........ 5,033,364 451,584+ 9.8 + 
Nov. 380, 1926. ......... 4,581,780 472,597+115 + 
Oct. S31, 1925. ...... 4,109,183 391,886+ 9.6 + 
Sept. 30, 1926 ......... 8,717,297 204,494+ 5.8 + 
Aug. 81, 1926 .......... 3,512,803 26,664— 0.756 — 
July 81, 1925. ......... 3,539,467 170,991— 4.6 — 
June 30, 1926 ........ 8,710,458 339,342— 83 — 
May 31, 1925 .......... 4,049,800 396,768— 84 — 
Apr. 30, 1925. ........ 4,446,568 416,996—66 — 
Mar. 81, 1926  ..u... 4,863,564 421,207— 7.0 — 
Feb. 28, 1926 ......... 5,284,771 247,488+ 48 + 
Jan. 31, 1924 .......... 5,037,323 220,647+ 4.58 + 
Dec. 31, 1924 ......... 4,816,676 784,707+19.1 + 
Nov. 380, 1924 ......... 4,031,969 506,699+14.38 + 
Oct. 81, 1924. ......... 8,525,270 51,490+ 1.48 + 
Sept. 30, 1924 ......... 3,473,780 184,203+ 5.59 + 
Aug. 81, 1924 ........ 3,289,577 102,505+ 3.02 + 
July 31, 1924 ......... 3,187,072 75,433— 23 — 
June 30, 1924. ........ 3,262,505 365,584—-11.1 — 
May 31, 1924 .......... 3,628,089 580,358—13.19 — 
April 30, 1924. ......... 4,208,447 574,360—12.008 — 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute will be 
held at the Mayo hotel in Tulsa, Okla., 
Dec. 7, 8 and 9. 


Tee 


Ferroalloy Prices 


82 per 

furnace 
$88.00 to 95.00 

Pitts- 
92.79 to 99.79 


+Ferromanganese 78 to 
cent, tidewater, or 
first hand and _ resales 
Ferromanganese' delivered 
TEES. Sicdicienrocecs E 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
domestic furnace or tidewater.. 32.00 to 34.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent freight 








Beehive, Ovens demand is exceedingly limited, every- SS eres tee te ee 85.00 to 87.50 
Prices per net ton body being protected by contracts. Ferrotungsten standard, per pound 
Onlv ;: -easional single carload ‘ IRRIRAIIENE,. sisstinsinserigniessartegtiiusinigaieinass 1.00 to 1.05 
Connellsville furnace 3.00 n 7. an occasiona singie carioa or- Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 
Connellsville foundry 4.75 der is noted, such as that of the Re- mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents per 
owe ted 7 ed liance Steel Casting Co., recently — eocemgee = biintaiteads 11.00 to 11.50 
ew River furnace 5. ramet SET PRE Ae eee ES ankeen, errovanadium, to or 
Tc aay Sarnene 3.50 Placed. Specifications against ferro- <a tae Been stead, yd 
Wise county foundry 5.50 silicon, ferrophosphorus and other al- cording to analysis ................4 3.25 to 4.00 
Alabama foundry 6.00 loy contracts likewise are active and ae nan rag car lots, 200.00 
: aw > > ae . as 8 producer’s plant, net ton ............. J 
By-Product : _ in harmony with steel mill operation errophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
Foundry, Newark, N. J.; del... $9.59 to 10.77 which is on a 75 to 80 per cent basis. ton, carload, 17 to 19 per cent, 
Foundry, Chicago, OVENS.........00000000 9.75 Spiegeleisen business for last half is Rockdale, Tenn., basis (18 per 
Foundry, New England, del.... 12.00 yractically concluded Prices oe UNE GHIUNED Sci cirttesnctcnscndnvicctdinn 91.00 
Foundry, St. Louis .................. oe 10.00 Practically concluded. riceS appear- Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 
Foundry, Granite a 10.00 ing on the contracts are unchanged at ton, carload, 23 to 25 per cent, 
Foundry, Birmingham t pues (Oe OS 6.00 the quoted levels. f.o.b. Anniston, Ala., (24 per 
Foundry, Indianapolis,  del............ 10.25 - a , 5 ’ Cent materials)  ccccccccccccccsccecsecceees 122.50 
Foundry, Ashland,’ Ky. 7.50 New York, July 13.—Spot spiegel- — 
Foundry, Portsmouth, O. 7.50 eisen is scarce. Shipments on con- tDuty paid. 
VE ROMALLAASD42VQL409A0N0N 00904 408000001 DUALS gan aT tracts are being taken at a heavy TU 
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Plates 





Market Less Active Than Re- 
cently—Large Tonnage Lacking 
—Price Continues Firm 








LATE demand is not as active as it was during the last two 
Precis of June. A noticeable falling off has occurred at New 
York, although eastern Pennsylvania mills report bookings 
about equal to the rate in the corresponding period of last month. 
Chicago mills are able to give prompt shipment. The price con- 


tinues firm at 1.90c, Pittsburgh. 


PLATE PRICES, PAGE 156 


New York, July 13.—Demand for 
plates has fallen off materially in this 
territory during the past week. Con- 
sumers and jobbers are not over- 
loaded with stocks, but nevertheless, 
they are fairly well rounded out. The 
price on plates continues firm at 1.90c, 
Pittsburgh, equivalent to 2.24c deliv- 
ered New York. Jobbers in this ter- 
ritory are impressed with the strength 
of the market. Demand from the oil 
companies for plate tonnage and for 
tankage is rather small. There is an 
active demand in this territory for 
small and moderate size water and 
other tanks. There are some pipe line 
projects in this territory but they in- 
volve only small tonnages. 

Boston, July 13.—Greater confidence 
is expressed by plate buyers who 
show readiness to complete contracts 
for third quarter requirements. The 
price holds firm at 1.90c, Pittsburgh, 
or 2.265c delivered. Much _ bridge 
work is in sight. 

Philadelphia, July 13.—Plate book- 
ings are keeping up to about the same 
rate as in June. Eastern mills are 
operating at 40 to 60 per cent. The 
price is firm, 1.90c, Pittsburgh. The 
Pusey & Jones Co. is low bidder on 
a boat for the Hudson River Day 
Line, requiring 500 to 600 tons of 
steel, mainly plates. 

Pittsburgh, July 13.—Specifications 
against plate contracts are said by 
the mills to be active although during 
the past week a somewhat slackened 
pace is noted as compared with late 
in June. The 1.90c¢ level is firm. Two 
stand pipes at Oil City, Pa., which take 
a small tonnage and one lot of four 
barges is noted this week, going to a 
local independent. The American 
Bridge Co. received an order from the 
Carnegie Steel Co. for six all steel 
covered barges for the steel carrying 
trade between Pittsburgh and south- 
ern ports. About 220 tons of steel 
will be required. : 

Cleveland, July 13.—No _ ‘further 
awards of lake vessels have followed 
those placed last week by the In- 
land Steamship Co. and the Kins- 
man Transportation Co. Five freigh- 
ters, however, continue to be bid 
upon, two of which are for an ore 
and furnace interest. Plate buyers 
seem less interested in price than they 
were a few weeks back, indicating 
the greater stability of the market 
which continues at 1.90c, Pittsburgh 
or 2.09c Cleveland. The volume of 
miscellaneous business is continuous 
and good. Material usually is ‘wanted 





in a hurry. 

Chicago, July 13.—Plate mills con- 
tinue to look to tankmakers for the 
preponderance of their tonnage. The 
leading independent has booked 1800 
tons of sheared plates for one Texas 
project. Shipments of plates to car 
builders will taper off sharply soon, 
as builders here will curtail next 
month when present car orders are 
worked off. The two leading makers 
have about 60 days’ plate business on 


their books but can accommodate im- 
mediate requirements. Bethlehem Steel 
Co. booked 3500 tons of plates for 
Great Northern railroad car under- 
frames. Plates are quoted at 2.10c, 
Chicago. 


| CONTRACTS PLACED 








3500 tons, plates for Great Northern railroad 
car underframes, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
650 tons, four barges for the Valley Camp 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, to the Jones & Laugh- 

lin Steel Corp. 
250 tons, sheet piling for Allegheny river, dam 
No. 5, to the Dravo Contracting Co. 


| CONTRACTS PENDING 


3000 to 5000 tons, towboats and barges for 
the government, Upper Mississippi river; bids 
glose in about a week. 

5000 to 4200 t ns, three to seven ferry boats 
for Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco; bids 
received. 

900 to 1200 tons, three or four ferry boats for 
Golden Gate Ferry Co., San Francisco; bids 
will be received soon. 

150 tons, two 400,000-gallon stand pipes for 
Oil City, Pa.; bids close July 26, by B. B. 
Weber, city engineer. 

125 tons, plates and shapes, fireboat for Seat- 
tle; plans being prepared by W. C. Nickum, 
Bids to be asked about Sept. 1. 











Semifinished 





——=—== 


Users Contract with Regu- 
lar Sources for Third Quarter 
—Specifications More Active 








ANY consumers of sheet bars, billets and slabs have cov- 
M ered for third quarter with regular sources of supply. An 

inquiry for 3000 tons of sheet bars still is pending. Some 
mills still have considerable second quarter orders on their books. 
Prices generally are steady, although there are rumors of less than 
$36, valley and Cleveland being done on sheet bars. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 156 


Pittsburgh, July 13.—Relatively lit- 
tle new semifinished steel business has 
been written on the books of steel- 
makers this past week. Two or three 
propositions still are pending but the 
majority of users have closed up, some 
for a portion of their third quarter 
needs and others for all of that pe- 
riod. Prices apparently are firmer at 
$35 for 4 x 4-inch rerolling billets 
and equivalent sizes, while the $36 
price applies on small billets as well 
as on sheet bars. Efforts to lower 
those levels have proven unavailable. 
One lot of 3000 tons of sheet bars 
still is pending here. Contract speci- 
fications are said to be a trifle more 
active this month than early in June. 
Forging billet business is coming in in 
good shape, practically all forge shops 
operating at a high rate. This busi- 
ness is mostly in the form of speci- 
fications against $40 contracts. Sell- 
ers of wire rods report a_ splendid 
movement against contracts, their cus- 
tomers’ needs being filled at the $45 
price. Skelp is unchanged and firm at 
1.90c but demand is limited. 


Philadelphia, July 13.—Billet buy- 
ing is on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
the total is small. The price is 
firm at $35, Pittsburgh, for rerollers, 
plus $4 or $5 for forging quality. 


Wire rod consumers generally are 
under contract at $45, Pittsburgh. 

Youngstown, July 13.—One_ con- 
sumer of sheet bars contracted for 
this quarter’s requirements this week, 
at $36, Youngstown. All other con- 
sumers who obtain their supply from 
district mills continue to buy from 
hand-to-mouth. Sheet bars and small 
billets are firmly quoted by district 
producers at $36, Youngstown, and 
standard slabs and billets at $35, 
Youngstown. 


Cleveland, July 13.—Users of semi- 
finished material quite generally have 
closed with their regular sources of 
supply for their third quarter require- 
ments, and there is little activity in 
the open market. The carryover on 
makers’ books in some instances also 
is large, consumers still having ma- 
terial coming to them on second quar- 
ter contracts. Specifications are com- 
ing in at a fair rate. The market 
continues quotable at $36, Cleveland 
or Youngstown, on sheet bars, and 
$35 on standard billets and slabs. Ru- 
mors of a lower price being done on 
sheet bars cannot be substantiated 
here. 

Chicago, July 13.—Sheet bar sales 
of one maker total 3000 tons. The 
market is unchanged at $36, Chicago. 
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oY Market Section 








ron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected 


Steel Works Scrap 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
PRP REINER, = acca sscciesivensecectctccstecces 13.00 to 13.50 
Boston (dealers) _..... ‘ . 10.50 to 11.00 


. 15.75 to 16.25 


Buffalo, No. 1 .......... - 

Buffalo, No. 2 . 14.75 to 15.25 
Chicago vieo a 14.25 to 14.75 
Cincinnati (dealers)  .....cccc.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Cleveland No. 1 .... 13.75 to 14.25 
Cleveland, No. 2 13.00 to 13.50 


".. 12.50 to 13.00 


Detroit 
15.00 to 15.50 


Eastern 


Pennsylvania 








Bethlehem delivery  ......-c..00++ 14.50 
New York (dealers)  ....-...--+--+ 9.75 to 10.25 
Pittsburgh ‘ . . 17.00 to 17.25 
Sit TI nas cachileendshattainabesmmnanniasuchtile 13.00 to 13.50 
a Sp Seen 16.00 to 16.25 
a. SHEETS 
Buffalo ........ fa... 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago nieglie 12.50 to 13.00 
Cleveland 13.00 to 13.50 
Detroit . 10.75 to 11.25 
Pittsburgh 16.00 to 16.50 
WD cnceciccecsosincecenstititeresssntesemneens 14.50 to 15.00 
BUNDLED SHEETS 
RID’ “Cicsniscssscnlathvincbiaicasensdivnse 10.00 to 10.50 
Cincinnati (dealers) 7.00 to 7.50 
0  _ ene . 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania.... 13.50 
Pittsburgh . 15.00 to 15.50 
E.R . cscnenstrtauncowseseenperenersecesees 7.50 to 8.00 


SHEET CLIPSENGS, LOOSE 
Chicago .. 8.25 to 8.75 
Cincinnati 6.50 to 7.00 
Detroit 7.00 to 7.50 


STEEL RAILS, SHORT 





Birmingham ............ . 18.00 to 14.00 
DENS | sncncsnpessdiuisenssendernusnibibounanti 16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago Lees alilied . 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ......c.scss+ 16.00 to 16.50 
Cleveland (over 6 ft.) cece 14.50 to 15.00 


(over 6 ft.) 
; iaeaaed 15.50 to 16.00 


Detroit 
15.50 to 16.00 


Be BOG ccmcomas 


14.00 to 14.50 
13.00 to 13.50 
15.00 to 15.25 
14.00 to 14.50 
7.50 to 8.00 


Birmingham 
Boston (consumers) .. 
Buffalo Se 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 





(net) 


(dealers) (net) 


ne 13.00 to 13.50 
Detroit (met toms)  ......ccsesceee 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 14.00 to 14.50 


9.50 to 10.50 
12.50 to 13.00 


New York (dealers) 
Pittsburgh 


St. Louis 





aa vesmuessereesrseeeee 14.75 tO 18.25 
PHOSPHORUS 


LOW 
Buffalo, billet and bloom crops 17.50 to 18.00 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ........-0 15.50 to 16.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 19.00 to 20.00 
Pitts. billet and bloom crops 20.00 to 20.50 
Cleveland, billet .and bloom 
INS. cuvcrnaprneserrinsreinersennetcretimgees 18.00 to 18.50 
SHOVELING STEEL 
Chicago : seseseeeeeee 14.00 to 14.50 
Pittsburgh 12.00 to 12.50 





St. Louis 13.00 to 13.50 
KNUCKLES, COUPLERS, SPRINGS 





RR 7 i nssseemcacevedsntberwececsnsutoosiées 17.00 to 17.50 
Eastern Pennsy Ivania .. 17.00 to 17.50 
EE SSE see . 18.50 to 19.00 


St. Louis od 15.00 to 15.50 
FROGS, SWITCHES, GUARDS 
Chicago veers 15.75 to 16.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania sepnpuasenunven> 16.00 to 16.50 
St. Louis seeceee 15.00 to 15.50 

ANGLE BARS—STEEL 

16.50 to 17.00 
16.50 to 17.00 
Secallisecshenitivaihndiatininast 13.50 to 14.00 


Iron Mill Scrap 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 





Buffalo 
Chicago 
St. Louis 





ESS pe een $12.00 to 13.00 
Boston (dealers) ... 18.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo, No. 1. .......... . 13.50 to 14.00 
OS OS ee 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No. 1 . 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, No. 2 . 14.25 to 14.75 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers) 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 ccccseccscssseeesees 11.50 to 12.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............ 16.50 to 17.50 
New York, No. 1 (dealers).... 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, No. 11.50 to 12.00 
Pittaburgh  ........cccssscesee 17.00 to 17.25 
St. Louis, No. 1 ... . 12.50 to 13.00 
St. Louis, No. 2 13.00 to 13.50 





to Tuesday noon. 


WROUGHT PIPE 
(dealers) 
Pennsylvania 


setslntiiptatssivitaiatiaids 9.50 to 10.00 
. 14.00 to 14.50 
15.00 to 15.50 


3oston 
Eastern 
Buffalo 


New York (dealers) 9.75 to 10.25 
YARD WROUGHT 
RIE: | ir iterate catntiniemicn 12.00 to 12.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 16.00 
BUSHELING 
Buffalo ‘ 14.50 to 15.00 
Chicago, No. 1 12.50 to 13.00 
Chicago, No. 2 8.75 to 9.25 
Cincinnati, No. 1 (dealers)... 8.00 to 8.50 
Cleveland, No. 1 eee 
2” eS See 11.00 to 11.25 


Pittsburgh, No. 1 . 14.00 to 14.50 
St. Louis No. 1 11.25 to 11.75 


MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS 


Birmingham 8.00 to 8.50 






Boston (chemical) 8.00 to 8.50 
Buffalo snipenionadie . 10.00 to 10.25 
gE a ae oe 7.75 to 8.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) . 6.50to 7.00 
Cleveland 10.00 to 10.50 
Detroit nhidimiuenate ne 7.50 to 8.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 13.50 
New York (dealers) _ ............+0 9.25 to 9.75 
Pittsburgh 11.00 to 11.50 





7.00 to 7.50 


IRON BORINGS 
15.50 to 16.50 


St. Louis 


CAST 
Birmingham (chemical) 





Birmingham (plain) 8.00 to 8.50 
Boston (chemical) — .........ccessees-e: 10.50 to 10.75 
Boston (dealers) 8.50 to 9.00 
Se eee . 11.75 to 12.25 
Chicago 11.25 to 11.75 
Cincinnati (dealers) 7.00 to 7.50 
SUI cli badi cineuiceguladiinvaleniaiiens 11.00 to 11.50 
Detroit 8.50 to 9.00 
Eastern Pennsylv am 13.50 


Eastern Pennsylvania (chem.) 15.00 to 15.50 
New York (dealers) _ .........:.+0+ 8.75 to 9.75 
ici ticalltied 12.00 to 12.50 
St. Louis 10.25 to 10.75 
WNT | btnidintidelinndidbentenetinnn 12.50 to 13.00 


MIXED BORINGS AND TURNINGS 
For blast furnace use 








Boston (dealers) 8.00 to 8.50 
0 OSes . 11.75 to 12.25 
Cincinnati (dealers) — ...........es+ 6.50 to 7.00 
(Be EE ee Mere s SESE 10.00 to 10.50 
Detroit 8.50 to 9.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............... 12.50 to 13.00 
New York (dealers) . 9.25to 9.75 
aE rE a 12.00 to 12.50 
PIPES AND FLUES 


9.75 to 10.25 
Cincinnati 7.00 to 7.50 
St. Louis 9.00 to 9.50 


RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


(net) 
commas 


Chicago 





ERE RAT Ss IEEE 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago (net) 14.00 to 14.50 
OS epee 13.50 to 13.75 
Eastern Pennsylvania . 13.50 to 14.00 





11.00 to 11.50 
14.75 to 15.25 


FORGE FLASHINGS 


New York 


St. Louis 


(dealers) 


Boston (dealers)  ......ccccssscceceeesees 8.75 to 9.00 
I i Mie aces aatbainiel 12.00 to 12.50 
Chicago... r , cnn See ee Oe 
Cleveland (under 10 in.)........ 11.50 to 12.00 
Cleveland (over 10 in.) .............. a4. 50 to 12.00 
Detroit . ; 8.75 to 9.25 
SUI «sist sis iarcncupncapeneunteanicaen: _ 12.00 to 12.50 
FORGE SCRAP 
Basten (GaRICTR) — ccvrcrcrcecescccsercee 8.50 to 9.00 
Chicago = 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pennsylva A  cncenesnto 13.50 


ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS 
Chicago (net) Am s3 seseeee 19.50 to 29.00 
St. Louis 20.50 to 21.00 


Iron Steel Works Scrap 


AXLE TURNINGS 


Boston (dealers)  ...........ssccsscesees 8.50 to 9.00 
TNIED, | nccuciivennintgpiineintinigeubneomesieds 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago 13.25 to 13.75 
RAMI. | cnssnkepininkecenunsisbaducicbenseenct 12.50 to 13.00 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. 13.75 to 14.25 
Pittsburgh Sahlsciahanease . 14.50 to 15.00 
Rr een cremevere nes 9.00 to 9.50 


Gross Tons Delivered to Consumer 


STEEL 


Birmingham 


CAR AXLES 
. 17.00 to 18.00 


Boston (shipping point) 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo eS es - . 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago 20.50 to 21.00 
aa 16.00 to 16.60 
Eastern Pennsylvania ............. 22.00 to 23.00 
Pittsburgh _........ 20.00 to 20.50 
St. Louis : 19.50 to 20.00 
SHAFTING 
Boston (shipping point) ........ 15.50 to 16.50 
Chicago 20.00 to 20.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania ........... 20.00 to 21.00 
New York (dealers) ................ 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louis . 17.50 to 18.00 


Iron Dasigiies Scrap 
CAR WHEELS 








Birmingham, iron $16.06 to 16.50 
Boston (consumers) 17.00 to 17.50 
Buffalo, iron pdbaccicuatet . 16.50 to 17.00 
Buffalo, steel NOME 
Chicago, iron 16.50 to 17.00 
Chicago, steel . 17.50 to 18.00 
Re eee . 11.00 to 11.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania 16.50 to 17.00 
New York iron (dealers) . 12.50 to 13.50 
2. eee 16.50 to 17.00 
Pittsburgh, steel . 18.50 to 19.00 
es Ny IIR Session thbaccaSivicteassee 15.50 to 16.00 
St. Louis, steel 17.00 to 17.50 
j NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Birmingham, cupola ....... . 16.50 to 17.00 
NRE EES ee FO 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo . 16.00 to 16.25 


1 machinery . 19.50 to 20.00 
1 railroad or ag- 


Chicago, No. 
Chicago No. 


ricultural 18.50 to 19.00 





Cincinnati No. 1 Machinery 

cupola (net tons dealers).... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cleveland, cupola .............. . 16.75 to 17.25 
Detroit (net tons) soins 15.00 to 15.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, cupola 17.50 to 18.00 
New York, cupola eens 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, cupola wees 15.50 to 16.00 
San Francisco, delivered iteiats 20.00 to 21.00 
Seattle 16.50 





St. Louis, 
St. Louis, 
St. Louis, 


. 16.00 to 16.50 
16.00 to 16.50 
. 18.50 to 19.00 


ngriaitavis 
machinery 


eae eS ene ee 17.50 
HEAVY CAST 

Boston Sua . 15.50 to 16.00 

Buffalo (brez akable .” - suiciatancbilansee 14.00 to 14.50 

RAMONE -) *l dticehibsettvascetsbsiccasichenkoms 13.00 to 13.25 

Detroit (Automobile) (net tons) 20.00 to 20.50 

Eastern Pennsylvania _............ 16.50 to 17.00 


New York 
Pittsburgh 


13.50 to 14.00 
14.50 to 15.00 


(dealers) 


MALLEABLE 
railroad 19.00 to 19.50 
oss ' . 16.50 to 17.00 
agricultural . 15.25 to 15.75 
railroad 17.75 to 18.25 


Boston, 
Buffalo 
Chicago, 
Chicago, 





Cincinnati, railroad (dealers) 14.00 to 14.50 
Cincinnati, agricultural (deal- 

WENDT. “hlitnubinbisibbihaniiosee scmacetiencicel 13.50 to 14.00 
Cleveland, agricultural . 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland, railroad ........... 18.50 to 19.00 
Detroit __....... seossseeeeeee 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern P ennsylvania, “railroad 16.00 to 16.50 


. 18.00 to 18.50 
. 13.50 to 14.00 
14.75 to 15.25 


railroad 
agricultural 
railroad 


Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, 
St. Louis, 


Miscellaneous oes 
RAILS FOR ROLLING 


5 feet and over 


sirmingham . 15.00 to 15.50 
Boston (dealers) . 11.00 to 11.50 
MND aceciicctenatuscdinlsene ces Btnaninincanonndcds 17.00 to 17.50 
Chicago ..... a ee 17.00 to 17.5 


- 16.00 to 16.2: 


50 

Cleveland 5 
15.50 to 16.50 
25 


Eastern Pennsy lv ania 


New York ........ weve 13.75 to 14.25 
Pittsburgh district. . 18.00 to 18.50 
St. Louis 15.00 to 15.50 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Chicago, No. 18.00 to 18.50 
Chicago, cut 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 - 16.00 to 16.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS PUNCHINGS 


Chicago 16.50 to 17.00 
Es astern Pennsylvania veseeee 15.50 to 16.00 
gC ee 18.50 to 19.00 
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Scrap 





Market on Higher Level With 
Small Buying—Further Advance 
Is Expected 








URTHER gains have been made in quotations on iron and 
steel scrap in some markets in the face of relatively small 
buying and large country accumulations. While the advance 
seems to be largely sentimental it is being maintained and dealers 
are not willing to sell under present levels. Some bids by con- 


sumers confirm these prices. 


Chicago, July 13.—Iron and_ steel 
scrap dealers disagree only as_ to 
the height to which the market has 
risen. On a conservative basis most 
grades have gained 50 cents in the 
past week. While melters have taken 
in some material, the market lacks 
consumer support and continues 
largely on a speculative basis. Ab- 
normally heavy stocks are in the 
yards of the small country collectors 
and await only a favorable price 
to come out. Heavy melting steel 
scrap ranges from $14.25 to $14.75. 
One melter has paid $14.50 and an- 
other, with more rigid specifications, 
is offering that. Dealers have paid 
close to $16 for steel on railroad 
lists. 

Boston, July 13.—Scrap buying con- 
tinues with little change in volume. 
Prices are firmer and a definite up- 
ward tendency is apparent in heavy 
melting steel. Railroad steel has sold 
at $11 shipping point for shipment 
into Pennsylvania. One New England 
consumer of steel scrap recently took 
500 tons of railroad steel at a re- 
ported price of $13 delivered. Turn- 
ings are dull. Pipe is in better de- 
mand and the cast grades are mov- 
ing although at low prices. Heavy 
cast has sold in Connecticut at $15. 75 
delivered. 

New York, July 13.—Steadiness 
again dominates the scrap market. 
Prices on all grades are unchanged, 
with buying of a restricted, but rela- 
tively even character. Buying for 
stock is still being conducted on 
quite a good scale. 

Philadelephia, July 13.—Prices on 
iron and steel scrap are higher. The 
Pennsylvania railroad obtained better 
than $16 delivered Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania on its heavy melting steel last 
week. Grate bars and stove plate are 
bringing 50 cents higher than before. 
Consumers are buying better. 

Buffalo, July 13.—No. 1 cast scrap 
and stove plate are about the only 
two commodities that are moving 
with any degree of briskness in this 
market. Otherwise the situation is 
softer and no heavy buying is looked 
for in July at least. 

Pittsburgh, July 13.—Increasing 
strength is the chief development in 
the scrap market and although sales 
are not numerous they are at higher 
levels. While several mills are not 
bidding more than $16.50 for heavy 
melting steel, or at extremes $17, a 
few small sales have been made at 
$17.25. Some users are today bid- 
ding $17 however, so that the mar- 


ket for the time being is quotable 
at $17 to $17.25. 

Cleveland, July 13.—Despite absence 
of buying activity by dealers or con- 
sumers, market sentiment in iron and 
steel scrap is strong, largely influ- 
enced by the absence of large stocks 
in the hands of melters generally, the 
trade expecting business from that 
quarter in the near future. 

St. Louis, July 12.—The iron and 
steel scrap situation is unchanged. 
Buying and bidding by dealers are 
holding the general market firm, and 
causing further advances on some 
items. Meanwhile consumers are pur- 





chasing on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 
inquiries for tonnages name figures 
which the middlemen are not dis- 
posed to accept. 

The only purchase of any moment 
reported was 800 to 1,200 tons by an 
East Side maker of steel specialties. 
This order was distributed among 
several sellers, and on the commodities 
included prices were advanced 25 to 
50 cents per ton. 


Detroit, July 13.—The iron and steel] 
scrap markets here continue sluggish, 
with demand limited and dealer ac- 
tivity low. Prices are weak and un- 
steady, although no change is to be 
noted. 

Cincinnati, July 13.—Activity in 
iron and steel scrap is confined to 
efforts of dealers to advance prices. 
However, this campaign is meeting 
with little success, because consumers 
are manifesting no interest in of- 
ferings. 

Birmington, Ala., July 12.—The slight 
improvement in iron and steel scrap 
reported a week ago is not bringing 
strong buying. One melter of heavy 
melting steel will shut down open- 
hearth furnaces for a couple of weeks 
and this will have effect on the de- 
mand for steel. Quotations’ are un- 
changed. 





Sheets 





Demand and Prices Show Some 
Improvement—Consuming _In- 
dustries Operating at Normal 













fications and inquiries are better, and prices are slightly 


'[ sheet market shows some improvement. Orders, speci- 


firmer. Mill operations have increased after the July Fourth 
holiday. All sheet consuming industries, with the exception of rail- 
road car building, are operating at normal or above that rate. All 
grades of electrical sheets are particulary active. 


SHEET PRICES, PAGE 156 


Pittsburgh, July 13.—With but one 
exception the sheet consuming indus- 
tries are operating at least normally 
and some are above normal for this 
season of the year. The one excep- 
tion is car building and that line does 
not at any time furnish more than 
a small share of the sheet manu- 
facturers’ total tonnage. All grades 
of electrical sheets are active, par- 
ticularly those used for transformers, 
the electrical companies’ reporting 
that the transformer business is the 
best in their histories because of so 
much power plant contruction ll 
over the country. Automotive ton- 
nage, chiefly full finished sheets, 
grows as new models are brought out, 
and with better weather aiding sales. 
Blue annealed sheet orders are heavy 
in the aggregate from different con- 
suming lines as well as certain job- 
bers, and black together with gal- 
vanized sheet orders have maintained 
their recent improved rate of sales. 
Some sheet mills are starting out 
this week on a 71 per cent basis 
but probably will increase as the week 
goes on. Prices appear gradually to 
be gaining a little strength, 3.10c to 
3.15c being the representative range 


of figures on black sheets; 2.30c be- 
ing quotable on blue annealed al- 
though on rare occasions a lower 
figure is developed; 4.30c is main- 
tained by possibly 20 out of 23 gal- 
vanized sheet manufacturers as re- 
vealed by a recent thorough canvass 
of the situation; and 4.20c is the 
figure at which recent large tonnages 
of full finished sheets have been taken. 


Boston, July 13.—Keen competition 
exists in the sheet market and prices 
on small tonnages are lower than a 
week ago. One producer is offer- 
ing even small lots of black sheets 
at 3.00c, Pittsburgh. Despite efforts 
of mills to stabilize galvanized sheets, 
buying is on a piecemeal basis with 
most consumers looking for lower 
levels. 


Philadelphia, July 13.—Sheet de- 
mand so far in July is better than 
in the corresponding portion of June 
for some makers. Buying is hand-to- 
mouth, as most consumers have re- 
frained from contracting for third 
quarter. Galvanized sheets usually 
are 4.30c, Pittsburgh, with 4.20c and 
4.25c done only occasionally. Black 
sheets usually are 3.05c to 3.10c, and 
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occasionally  3.00c. Blue annealed 
sheets usually are 2.30c, with con- 
siderable smaller tonnage bringing 
2.40c. 


Youngstown, July 13.—Inquiry and 
specifications show slight improve- 
ment, according to a few sheetmakers 
in this district. More tonnage was 
placed with one producer during 
the last ten days than was entered 
during the previous ten days. Con- 
ditions throughout the valley generally 
show little change. While specifica- 
tions in many cases are placed more 
often, the tonnage involved shows no 
enlargement. In many instances con- 
sumers place sufficient business to 
cover immediate requirements and 
then disappear from the market until 
further requirements force their re- 
turn. The quotable market on black 
is 3.15c for No. 28 gage. On the 
comparatively heavy gages, 3.10c is 
named. Pickled stock is the basis of 
numerous sales. Blue annealed is 
quoted at 2.30c. Makers of galvan- 
ized are getting tonnage at 4.30c al- 
though in the face of dullness, 4.20c 
frequently is met. High grade ton- 
nage is moving on a_ hand-to-mouth 
basis, Consumers are buying for im- 
mediate shipment at the market of 
4.20c. No large tonnages from the 
trade in Detroit are under negotiation. 
New demand there is reported dull. 

Chicago, July  13.—Specifications 
for sheets again show slight im- 
provement. Consumers’ stocks are low, 
prices appear attractive and more 
of an urge to cover a short distance 
ahead is manifested. The leading 
independent, operating 14 out of its 
18 hot mills at Indiana Harbor, is 
well booked for July and claims not 
to be anxious to take further busi- 
ness at present levels. Reports are 
current that early in August an ef- 
fort will be made to strengthen 
sheets. similar to the movement in 
plates, shapes and bars in June. 
The most general quotations for Chi- 
cago delivery are 4.55c for galvan- 
ized, 2.50c to 2.55c for blue annealed 
and 3.30c to 3.35¢ for black. For 
delivery outside of Chicago the west- 
ern base price is occasionally $2 
lower. 

St. Louis, July 13.—The improve- 
ment in sheet buying noted at the 
close of June has extended into July. 
Ordering for future requirements is 
particularly good. Specifications also 
are large, particularly for oil fields 
and railroad shops. Mills have not 
lowered their schedules. Prices are 
steady. 

Cleveland, July 13.—Steel sheet 
prices are steady on all grades except 
heavy gage black. Auto body build- 
ers have been unable to break 4.20c 
Pittsburgh. Little tonnage is coming 
out, one local builder having been 
down for three weeks on inventories 
and another automotive interest oper- 
ating at a low rate. Mullins Body 
Corp., Salem, O., which recently 
booked a $1,500,000 order for auto- 
bodies for the last half, is expected 
to close with a valley mill for its 
third quarter requirements. Blue 
annealed sheets are firm at 2.30c as 
a minimum, one 300-500 ton sale this 
week failing to break that quotation. 
Some 2.40c still is quoted. Galvanized 
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is steady at 4.20c to 4.40c. On 24 
gage and lighter one  pass_ black 
sheets, 3.05c to 3.15c Pittsburgh is 
the range, with 3.10c the common 
price and 3.15¢c easier to obtain than 
previously. Keen cutting still is being 
done on barrel stock and gages 17 to 
21, a sale being made below 2.90c 
Pittsburgh in the past week. 





Tin Plate 











Specifications Active—Foreign Orders 
Help—Operations High 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 156 
Pittsburgh, July 13.—Operating at 
90 per cent in tin plate production, 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
has 10 complete tin plants running 
100 per cent. In come cases it is from 








10 days or two weeks ahead of 
its customers’ specifications and 
all year has been able to. ren- 
der 100 per cent delivery service. Inci- 
dentally, this interest has enough bus- 
iness ahead of it at the moment to 
run at the 90 per cent basis until 
Aug. 31. It is understood that some 
recent attractive orders for shipment 
on British account, attributable to the 
tieup of plants in England because of 
the coal strike, have helped out some- 
what. The favorable situation in tin 
plate, however, extends’ generally 
throughout independent operations, all 
of which are maintaining 85 per cent 
or better schedules. General line can 
specifications are entirely satisfactory 
and packers’ can orders are more ac- 
tive as the growing season advances. 
Specifications against contracts con- 
tinue lively but a seasonal letdown is 
expected in September. The best price 
is unchanged at $5.50. 





Pipe 





Small Lot Buying Maintains 
Active Operations—Cast De- 
mand Remains Steady 








IPE mills continue ,90 per 
lot orders being numerous. 


country needs are improving. 


cent or better operations, small 
Jobber demand is better and oil 
Nothing further has developed 


on the 100,000-ton line proposed from Amarillo, Tex., but 14,000 tons 


of cast pipe for that city was awarded a European mill. 
has developed in Chicago district, 


Weakness 
39 Birmingham being available. 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 156 AND 190 


New. York, July 13.—While munici- 
pal demand for cast pipe remains at 
a standstill private inquiry is fairly 
well maintained. This and the fact 
that shops are well booked into Sep- 
tember on most of the smaller sizes 
keeps the market steady. Prices 
have been unchanged for _ several 
weeks. 

Pittsburgh, July 13.—Pipe manufac- 
turers are enjoying good business, 
orders being numerous and individual 
tonnages showing a tendency to in- 
crease. Jobbers are turning their 
stocks over at better rates and oc- 
casionally have to order material for 
quick shipment from the mills. Oil 
country jobbers have increased their 
buying rate. In some instances large 
lots of pipe are ordered sent direct to 
locations in Texas, Oklahoma, and oth- 
er southern and southwestern oil well 
drilling points. Mills are shipping 
against line pipe backlogs mainly for 
gas lines. No information is obtain- 
able here concerning the 100,000-ton 
order scheduled to be placed as soon 
as financial backing can be arranged 
for a gas line to Kansas City from 
Amarillo, Tex. The average pipe mill 
operation is 90 per cent or slightly 
better. 

Chicago, July 





13.—Cast iron pipe 
shows a wider spread than _ usual. 
Recent lettings at Milwaukee and 
Chicago have developed a quotation 
of $39, Birmingham, or $47.20, Chi- 
cago, while on many small jobs $42, 
Birmingham, or $50.20, Chicago is 
obtained. A maker of a special type 
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of pipe has bid low on a _ western 
job. Though small business predomi- 
nates, shipments and _ bookings of 
most makers are not far apart. De- 
troit is expected in the market short- 
ly for a heavy tonnage. 
Birmingham, Ala., July 12.—De- 
mand for cast iron pressure pipe is 
good and in some sizes shipments 
are reported delayed from 30 to 60 
days and in one or two _ instances 
longer. Quotations are firm around 
$40 to $41 on 6-inch and over pipe. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 








14,000 tons, 30-inch cast pipe for Amarillo, 
Tex., to B. Nicoll & Co. for French pipe. 
14,000 tons, Amarillo, Tex., placed with a for- 

eign interest. 

1000 tons, & and 12-inch pipe for water exten- 
sion jobs, Seattle, and Tacoma, Wash., to 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

500 tons, Yonkers, N. Y., to the United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 

350 tons, St. Paul, to American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 

200 tons, Gillette, Wis., to National Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 








1000 tons, Waukegan, Ill.; pending. 

1000 tons or over, department of water supply, 
gas and electricity, New York; general con- 
tractors’ bids asked; four lots are involved, 
bids on one involving approximately 80 tons 
opening July 13; on another of similar size, 
July 16; 410 tons on July 23 and a fourth 
involving fair-sized tonnage July 20. 

$22 tons, 4 to 8-inch class B pipe, Fairfield, 
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Calif.; E. K. Angle & Ewing low bidders on 
general contract. 

250 tons, Montclair, N. J.; bids opened. 

109 tons, 6 and &8-inch class B pipe for Rio 
Vista, Calif.; E. K. Angle low bidder on 
general contract. 





Iron Ore 








Expect To Ship As Much Iron Ore 
As During 1925 


Cleveland, July 13.—Some of the 
leading producers of Lake Superior 
iron ore now say they will ship as 
much this year as in 1925, when the 
total was 55,516,000 tons. One or two 
others believe that this year’s tonnage 
will be larger than in 1925, basing 
their estimates on the rate of steel 
output. The tone of the market is 
much brighter, and firmer than at any 
time in the last year and a half. 

A report that Lake Superior iron 
ore was sold at 40 cents below the 
market refers to silicious, high phos- 
phorus material. One of the com- 
panies here sold around 40,000 tons of 
ore of peculiar analyses, accumulated 
during the production of standard 
grades, at more than 40 cents below 
the price of standard grades, and to the 
same buyer sold a tonnage of standard 
ore at the regular market prices. In 
other instances a stockpile of off grade 
ore had to be moved for further op- 
erations, and that was sold under 
the price of standard grades. Such 
grades of ore have no fixed prices and 
sales do not reflect the true state of 
the market. 

Several inquiries for small lots of 
standard grades have come out, the 
total being less than 100,000 tons. 
There still is pending an inquiry men- 
tioned last week for 100,000 tons. 

Receipts of ore at Lake Erie ports 
for the season to July 1 totaled 9,810,- 
134 tons compared with 12,250,086 
tons in the same period last year, and 
shipments from the docks were §8,- 
549,392 tons, against 9,744,270 tons 
in 1925. 

The Shenango Steamship Co. recent- 
ly sold two of its 10,000-ton ore boats. 
the WILPEN and W. P. SNYDER to 
Harvey H. Brown & Co., which then 
sold the SNYDER to the Pioneer Steam- 
ship Co. 

Boston, July 13—The stock of ore 
at the Everett, Mass., blast furnace 
of the Mystic Iron Works is con- 
stantly increasing in preparation for 
the furnace going in blast the latter 
part of August. The company has 
recently entered a contract with the 
British Empire Steel Corp., Belle 
Island, Newfoundland, for a supply of 
iron ore during the next four or 
five months. About 10,000 tons has 
been shipped on this contract. 

New York, July 13.—A cargo of 
Spanish iron ore has been sold dur- 
ing the past week to an eastern con- 
sumer. Several cargoes of this ore 
have been sold in the East during the 
past week. 











Of the 48 wire rod mills in the 
United States having an approximate 
annual output of 4,300,000 gross tons, 
only 14 or 29 per cent are electrically 
driven. . 





Bars 





Buying at Heavy Rate and Mills 
Have 
Holds Firmly 







Good Backlogs—Price 





AR mills have much business on books and buying is at a 

heavy rate, leading all other finished steel products. July 

bookings in many cases exceed those of June and second 
half promises to come close to the unusual tonnage of first half. 
Summer dullness is absent. Sales are at 2.00c for large and me- 
mium lots and as high as 2.10¢ is obtained on smaller. 


BAR PRICES, PAGE 156 





Chicago, July 13.—Soft steel bars 
continue the most active of finished 
steel lines. Last week’s orders were 
above the average of the three pre- 
ceding weeks, and this period in- 
cludes part of the third quarter buy- 
ing wave. Specifications for July to 
date, with an important maker, are 
more than 25 per cent ahead of the 
same period of June. In point of 
tonnage, Chicago district makers have 
60 days’ business on their books. Ex- 
panded rollings enable makers to meet 
the needs of most users but some, 
particularly reinforcing bar ware- 
houses, are unable to get desired de- 
liveries. Automotive, reinforcing bar 
and implement interests lead in bar 
activity. While makers of bars look 
for a good last half year they scarcely 
expect the record of the first half to 
be duplicated. July and August will 
not be the dull, midsummer months 
they usually are. Makers claim that 
2.10c, Chicago, for soft steel bars is 
the minimum and is’ acquiring 
strength. 

Bed, fence post and building in- 
terests are taking rail steel bars suf- 
ficiently to maintain mill operations 
above the summer average. Bar iron 
demand is only fair. Both grades 
are quoted at 2.00c, Chicago. 

Boston, July 13.—Bar sales dropped 
off abruptly during the past week, 
the total being perhaps 50 per cent 
of the previous week. The price 
for third quarter delivery holds firm 
at 2.00c. 

New York, July 12.—Steel bar 
bookings so far in July have exceeded 
those for the corresponding portion 





of June in this territory. The ex- 
planation is that heavy _ specifica- 
tions on second quarter’ contracts, 


dated June 30, were received by mills 
July 1 or shortly thereafter. With 
this tonnage ordered forward it is 
expected that demand over the re- 
mainder of July will not be so great. 

Sales of foreign steel continue to be 
made by importers at an undimin- 
ished rate. This business involves 
chiefly steel from Belgium, Luxem- 
burg, France and Germany. It is 
estimated about one-fifth of the im- 
port business is going to German 
mills. Current business includes prin- 
cipally shapes, angles and bars. Sev- 
eral thousand tons of oil casing 
are sold by importers each month, 
and there also is some business in 
nails, bands and sheet. 

Pittsburgh, July 13.—Orders con- 
tinue to come in at a heavy rate to 
merchant steel bar mills. Several 500- 


tons lots are noted, with many smaller 
and a few still larger. Specifications 
against contracts are uninterrupted 
and 2.00c now is universally applic- 
able. Cold bar finishers and other 
users are active, having recently 
received increased specifications from 
automotive users. In cases of single 
carloads as much as 2.10c has 
been obtained. Barmaking is on a 
relatively high basis, 85 per cent or 
slightly better. 

Refined iron bar demand is _ inter- 
mittent, small lots in every case be- 
ing bought. Prices begin at 3.00c, 
which is fairly firm as a minimum. 

Philadelphia, July 13.—Steel bar de- 
mand is somewhat smaller, following 
heavy specifications on second quar- 
ter contracts in June and the early 
days of July. On carloads 2.00c Pitts- 
burgh is firm but 1.90¢ is being done 
where two or three carloads are in- 
volved. Iron bars are 1.90c Pitts- 
burgh. 

Cleveland, July 13.—While new buy- 
ing is lighter, July is making an un- 
usually good record in incoming speci- 
fications with occasional supplemental 
lots being taken. The larger users in- 
cluding some of the automobile ‘build- 
ers are taking heavier tonnagés*but 
some of the smaller shops do- not* aps 
pear to be enjoying such goéd'Hdsi- 
ness. Several 1000-ton orders «are 
reported closed on old specifications 
put out before July 1. The market 
is firm at 2.00c, Pittsburgh .or 2.19¢c, 
Cleveland with some business reported 
going at 2.10c. Two makers booked 
some business in the week on this 
basis including one lot of 100 tons. 

Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, O., 
has closed its third quarter require- 
ments of alloy steel bars, placing 
1800 to 3000 tons of S. A. E, series 
8100 and 4100. 








Hoops and Bands 





Buying Rates Holds Well and is 
Diversified 
HOOP PRICES, PAGE 156 


Pittsburgh, July 13.—A fair buy- 
ing rate is maintained in hoop and 
band sizes of hot-rolled flats. This 
business still is diversified, a slight 
increase being registered during the 
past two weeks on the part of the 
automotive industry. 

Narrow mills are operated at 85 
per cent or better. 
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Structural Shapes 


Slackening of Awards Is Noted But De- 
mands on Mills Continue Heavy—Builders 
Offer Premiums on Prompt Delivery 








LTHOUGH fabricated structural steel awards 

are slackening somewhat, no letup in speci- 
mills. 
beginning to 


fications is noted by 
the New York territory are 


premiums for early 


some mills are booked ahead 60 days. 
activity is undiminished, but fewer large construc- in 
tion programs are being brought out. 


New York, July 13.—Although book- 
ings over the past week have not 
been heavy, the structural market con- 
tinues to manifest an active tone. 
Considerable work is pending, with in- 
quiries ranging from 1000 tons to 
more than 2500 tons. Some builders 
are now offering premiums for early 
shipments. 

According to preliminary estimates 
by the Structural Steel Board of 
Trade, June was the best month in 
this district in 1926. More than 50,- 
000 tons were placed in the metro- 
politan district, compared with ap- 
proximately 31,000 tons in April, the 
largest previous month. This busi- 
ness includes both member and non- 
member bookings, but does not take 
into account such tonnages as were 
placed for bridges, piers, subway 
work, etc. 

Shape prices appear virtually estab- 
lished at 2.00c, Pittsburgh. 

Boston, July 13.—Estimators now 
look for total structural total in 
New England in 1926 to be 80 per 
cent of the 1925 tonnage. Much work 
is being put off until fall. Activity 
on small jobs continues fair. 

Philadelphia, July 13.—Fabricators 
have placed further heavy structural 
shape tonnages in the past week. July 
shows nearly as good volume as June 
which was the best month this year 
for structural bookings. Attractive 
tonnages are quoted 1.90c to 2.00c 
Pittsburgh and 2.10c seems a factor 
only for small lots. 

Pittsburgh, July 13.—A large num- 
ber of structural projects pending in 
Pittsburgh and vicinity are delayed. 
Mills report that customers continue 
to specify at the accelerated pace of 
June against plain material contracts. 
Buying needs apparently are increas- 
ing. Plain material is quoted at 2.00c 
to 2.10c, the minimum being well es- 
tablished. 

Chicago, July 13.—Demand for 
structurals is tapering off somewhat 
as the time for inaugurating big op- 
erations passes. Fabricators are 
pressing for shipment against con- 
tracts and in point of tonnage close 
to 60 days’ business is on mill books. 
The American Bridge Co. has taken 
the 4500 tons in the Midland club, 
Chicago. It is reported that railroad 
budgets for 1927 will include round 
tonnages for bridge work. Beams are 
quoted at 2.10c, Chicago. Wisconsin 
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STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 156 


Iron & Wire Co., Milwaukee, has been 
awarded the contract for the orna- 
mental iron, bronze, fire escapes and 
miscellaneous iron to be used in the 
National Press building, Washington. 

Cleveland, July 13.—New inquiries 
of size are lacking in this market. 
Awards also are few and small. A 
large bridge on which bonds are 
to be voted this fall will require many 
thousands tons of steel, depending 
upon plans adopted. Plain material 
prices are steady at 2.19c, Cleve- 
land, or 2.00c Pittsburgh. Fabricated 
quotations still are weak, although 
few attractive jobs are pending to 
cause competitive bidding. 

Cincinnati, July 13.—Impetus has 
been given the structural situation in 
this district through receipt of heavier 
specifications from agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturers. Demand from 
the building industry continues good 
although individual awards involve 
comparatively small tonnages. The 
price situation is unchanged with 3.30c 
the prevailing quotation out of ware- 
house. 

Montreal, Que., July 12.—Dominion 
Bridge Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., is re- 
ported to have sufficient orders on 
hand to maintain full operations for 
four years, in addition to the large or- 
der recently placed for structural work 
on the Royal Bank of Canada build- 
ing. Canadian Pacific railroad will 
come into the market soon for a via- 
duct at Toronto, Ont. 


UU 


Awards Compared 





Tons 
Awards this Weekk .......cccccccccccees 23,350 
AwerGs TREE WOOK acces. .ccocssciciscee 26,150 
Awards two weeks ago.............. 27,369 
Awards this week in 1925........ 15,885 


Average weekly awards, June.... 31,927 
Average weekly awards, 1926... 29,054 
Total awards to date, 1925...... 903,160 
Total awards to date, 1926........ 807,799 
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CONTRACTS PLACED 








7800 tons, Salmon Towers, Forty-second street, 
New York, placed through Post & McCord, 
erectors, to the McClintic-Marshall Co.; this 
was erroneously reported in last week’s 
issue as going to another fabricator. 

4500 tons, Midland club, Chicago, to American 
Bridge Co. <. M. Vitzthum & Co., 307 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, architects. 


material 
Pittsburgh and 2.10c Chicago now are minimum 
i districts. 
spotty, competition still being keen in most cities. 


prices 


the week are featured by closing of 4500 tons for 
the Midland club at Chicago. 
bridgework is being contemplated in the Chicago 


Some 1927 railroad 


have stiffened and 2.00c 


Fabricated quotations are 


2500 tons, shapes for Great Northern railroad 
ear underframes, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
2000 tons, Pythian temple, West Seventieth 
street, New York, previously noted awarded, 

went to Hay Foundry & Iron Works. 

1900 tons, Adams-Franklin building, Chicago, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

1500 tons, loft, West Thirty-second street, New 
York, to Easton Structural Steel Co. 

1500 tons, apartment, Park avenue, New York, 
to Harris Structural Steel Co. 

1500 tons, theater building at Rochester, 
N. Y., divided between McClintic-Marshall 
Co. and the Genesee Bridge Co. 

1100 tons, office building for the Utica Gas 
& Electric Co., Utica, N. Y., to the Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. 

950 tons, pier No. 11, 
Steel Co. 

900 tons, laboratory building for the Wilbur- 
Wright Airplane field, Dayton, O., to the 

J. E. Moss Iron Works. 

900 tons, bridges in Minnesota and Montana 
for Northern Pacific railroad, to American 
Bridge Co. 

900 tons, loft building, West Thirty-second 
street, New York, to Easton Structural Steel 
Co. 

700 tons, Sentinel hotel, Yosemite National 
Park, California, to Central Iron Works. 
700 tons, office building, Jacksonville, Fla.; 

to the Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 

700 tons, highway bridge at Racine, Wis., to 
Milwaukee Bridge Co. 

570 tons, bascule bridge at Duluth, to Ameri- 
can Bridge Co. Peppard & Fulton, Superior, 


Honolulu, to California 


Wis., engineers. 
560 tons, involved in the following three 
items: 


Theater, Richmond Hill, Long Island, to the 
George A. Just Co. 

Office building for the American Title & 
Insurance Co., 20 161st street, Jamaica, 
Long Island, to Eidlitz & Ross. 

Extension cableway trestle, to the 
Construction Co. 

500 tons, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y., to Leach Steel Corp. 

500 tons, structural steel, New York Central 
railroad, to the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. 

500 tons, Main street bridge at Racine, Wis., 
to Milwaukee Bridge Co. 

400 tons, garage for the International Motors 
Corp., White Plains, N. Y., to the American 
Bridge Co. 

350 tons, three bridges for the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad, to the 
American Bridge Co. 

300 tons, plant for Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. at Richmond, Calif., to Western Iron 
Works. 

275 tons, Northern Pacific railroad, three 
bridges near Tacoma, Wash., to American 
Bridge Co. 

250 tons, Vallejo street apartment, San Fran- 
cisco, to Western Iron Works. 

250 tons, highway bridge, Englewood, N. J., to 
the American Bridge Co. 

250 tons, office building for the Blaw-Knox 
Co., Blawnox, Pa., general contract award- 


Berlin 


ed J. F. Haldeman, Blaw-Knox Co. to fur- 
nish the steel. 
250 tons, Clairton, Pa., high school to the 


J. E. Moss Iron Works. 
200 tons, dormitory, Vassar college, 
keepsie, N. Y., to the Porcupine Co. 
125 tons, addition for Gilbert Paper Co., Men- 
asha, Wis., to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 
120 tons, crane runway for Western Electric 
Co., Chicago, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
100 tons, Seeger Refrigerator Co. addition, 
St. Paul, to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 


Pough- 
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100 tons, mill extension for Northwest Paper 
Co., Cloquet, Minn., to Lakeside Bridge & 
Steel Co, 

Tonnage unstated, 15-story loft building 11 
West Thirtieth street, New York, to A. E 
Norton, Ine. 











CONTRACTS PENDING 














5000 tons, new -courthouse, St. Louis; speci- 


fications ready July 13. Contract expected 
to be let by August 15, on a tonnage basis. 
3500 tons, hotel at Fifth avenue and Fifty- 
ninth street, New York; pending. 
3500 tons, Fur Exchange building, Chicago; 
pending. 
2500 tons, 27-story apartment, 1 Fifth avenue, 


New York; bids asked; Joseph Seigel, gen- 
eral contractor. 

2000 tons, LaSalle street bridge, Chicago; pend- 
ing. 

1500 tons, Loew’s theater building, Pittsburgh 
general contract awarded the Boaz-Kiel Con. 
struction Co., St. Louis; steel to be let this 
week. 

1500 tons, office building, Walnut near Broad 
streets, Philadelphia; pending. 

1200 tons, 15-story Marcus Brown apartment, 
Ninety-first street and Park avenue, New 
York; bids asked. 

1000 tons, Metropolitan hotel, Albany, N. Y.; 
bids asked; this project formerly came out 
under the name of Keeler hotel and involved 
approximately 2800 tons. 

800 tons, auditorium for the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; bids asked. 

800 tons, public school No. 127, New York; 
general contractors’ bids opened July 13. 

750 tons, Farmers’ State Bank building, 
Springfield, Ill.; pending. 

500 tons, plant for Delco Light Co., Dayton, 
O.; pending. 

500 tons, Mission junior high school, San 
Francisco; bids in July 14. 

500 tons, bridge repairs for the Pennsylvania 
railroad; pending. 

500 tons, bridge for Norfolk & Western rail- 
road; bids asked. 

500 tons, hotel, city in New Jersey, bids 
asked. 

500 tons, stone boxes for Great Lakes Dredge 
& Dock Co., 104 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago; pending. 

500 tons, theater, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Eugene 
DeRosa, Manhattan, N. Y., architect. 

500 tons, Cornelia Straford hotel, Chicago; 
pending. 

450 tons, B. F. Moss theater, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Eugene DeRosa, Manhattan, N. Y., archi- 
tect. 

305 tons, Bridge on top of American Falls 
dam, American Falls, Idaho; Lynch Cannon 
Engineering Co., Salt Lake City, low bidders 
on general contract. 

258 tons, 36-car shops for Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press Co. at Roseville, Calif.; Dyer Bros. 
low bidders. 

250 tons, Shriners’ temple, Latrobe, Pa.; bids 
being taken. 

200 tons, storage building, Santis Co., 1812 
East 170th street, New York; pending. 

150 tons, Y. M. C. A., Honolulu; bids in 
July 24. 

150 tons, Masonic temple, Long Beach, Long 
Island, N. Y.; pending. 

100 tons, drawbridge, King Island cut, Stock- 
ton, Calif.; Jenkins & Elton awarded gen- 
eral contract. Steel not yet placed. 

Tonnage unstated, railroad terminal at Nor- 
folk, Va., Pennsylvania railroad; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, office building at Fifth 
and Sixth avenues, Pittsburgh; bids being 
taken. 

Tonnage unstated, office building, New York 
Central railroad, Forty-fifth street and Park 
avenue, New York; pending. 








Cold Finished Steel 


Specifications Uninterrupted—More 

















ncrete Bars 5 


Mills Begin to Feel Push for 











ONTINUED demand in numerous small lots has enabled mills 
to build up backlogs of concrete reinforcing bars for the first 
time in many weeks. Warehouses and large buyers are press- 
ing for deliveries. More firmness is noted in prices although some 


low protections on quantity lots 


tinues a large consumer. 


still are out. Road work con- 
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Chicago, July 13.—Shipments are 
the focal point of the reinforcing bar 
trade. Warehouses are experiencing 
difficulty getting supplies from the 
mills and some in turn have been 
pressed to make deliveries to build- 
ing jobs. Pending work continues ex- 
ceptionally large, and some _ ware- 
houses are not able to quote on all 
current work. The most general quo- 
tation on billet reinforcing bars is 
2.60c, Chicago warehouse, and on 
rail steel bars 2.00c, Chicago. 

Pittsburgh, July 13.—Many rein- 
forcing concrete bar jobs in this vi- 
cinity are small in individual tonnages, 
but the number of jobs is large. Sev- 
eral schools at Wilkinsburg, Pa. and 
other nearby points take 40 or 50 tons 
apiece. Mill prices are unchanged at 
2.00c to 2.10c. Some of the state 
highway lettings of July 7 have 
brought orders to concrete bar mak- 
ers for 100 to 150 tons. 

Buffalo, July 13.—Brisk movement 
of reinforcing bars is reported in this 
district, with mill operations ap- 
proaching capacity and buyers press- 
ing for deliveries. Prices are steady, 
only the larger lots being capable of 
placement for mill shipment at 2.265c. 
Stock lots are being sold at 2.75c. 
Half a dozen small lots, ranging up 
to one of 125 tons, have been booked 
this week, and more than 1000 tons 
of inquiry is out. 

Cleveland, July 13.—Buying of con- 
crete bars continues in small lots. 
Some local sellers find the demand 
as dull as at any time this year. Sev- 
eral good projects are in sight but 
immediate inquiry all involves small 
lots. New billet prices are steady at 
2.19c. Cleveland or 2.00c Pittsburgh. 
Rail steel bars are unchanged at 1.80c 
to 1.90c and new billet bars from 
stock at 2.60c to 3.00c Cleveland. 

Cincinnati, July 13.—Awards _in- 
volving 50 to 100 tons feature the 
reinforcing bar market in this dis- 
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Awards Compared 





trict. They are quite numerous and 
in the aggregate represent a sizeable 
tonnage. There is some shading in 
prices, but this is noticeable only 
where large tonnages are involved. 
Approximately 10,000 tons is pending 
on which action is expected before 
the end of this month. Billet bars 
for shipment out of local warehouses 
are quoted 3.20c to 3.30c. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 








1200 tons Maltz warehouse, New York, to Con- 
crete Steel Co. through the contractor, White 
Construction Co. 

560 tons, McCormick hotel, Chicago, to Calu- 
met Steel Co. 

500 tons, Eyres warehouse, Seattle, to Pacific 
Coast Steel Co. 

450 tons, McDowall office building, Seattle, to 
Pacific Coast Steel Co. 

400 tons, Midland club, Chicago, to Barton 
Spiderweb System, 

320 tons, Lovett and Pasteur schools, Chicago, 
through Lind Construction Co., to Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. 

300 tons, road work in New Jersey, to Trus- 
con Steel Co. 

285 tons, 200 tons, intercepting sewers, and 
85 tons, diagnostic hospital, city of Cleve- 
land to Bourne-Fuller Co. 

250 tons, apartment, 14380 Lake Shore drive, 
Chicago, to Inland Steel Co. 

225 tons, Littler Davis building, Chicago, to 
Inland Steel Co. 

200 tons, O’Toole school, Chicago, to Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp. 

200 tons, power station for Public Service Co. 
of Northern Illinois, Chicago, to Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. 

150 tons, Pennsylvania state road work, let- 
ting of July 7, to the Truscon Steel Co. 
150 tons, plant for Prairies Farmer Publishing 

Co., Chicago, to Olney J. Dean & Co. 

125 tons, Conde Nast publications building, 
Stamford, Conn., to Truscon Steel Co. 

110 tons, Seaboard Air Line office building sub- 
structure, to Truscon Steel Co., through the 
contractor, Dwight P. Robinson, Inc. 

106 tons, school No. 138, Baltimore, to Maryland 
Steel Products Co, 

100 tons, Ambassador hotel, Akron, O., to 
Pollak Steel Co. 

100 tons, dormitory, house of correction. 
Marysville, O., to Pollak Steel Co. 

100 tons, Pennsylvania state road work, let- 
ting of July 7, to the Kalman Steel Co. 
100 tons Genrich garage, Buffalo, to Buffalo 

fabricator. 








Talk of Price Advance Tons 
| ine | “ep tn CONTRACTS PENDING 
Pittsburgh, July 13.—Cold finished Awards this week..............00 5,9 
steel bar specifications are practically Awards last week........ ......... sips 10,594 - 
uninterrupted. More business from Awards two weeks agy..... tee 3,447 1500 tons, New York State hospital building 
the automotive inaustries directly and Awards this week in 1925........ 4,450 at Northport, L. I.; bids to be opened July 
indirectly and from screw machine Average weekly awards, June... 6,373 0% hichw 
makers is materializing. The price of Average weekly awards, 1926... 5,938 ne One, en eens ee ee 
2.50c is firm and more talk of an ad- Total awards to date, 1089... 179,515 350 tons, Boyertown Casket Co. plant, Boyer- 
vance of $2 in harmony with the re- Total awards to date, 1926........ 166,244 ee ang contract awarded White 
cent increase in hot bars is‘ noted. TMM 300 tons, Ranke building, Seattle; pending. 
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250 tons, public garage, Spring street, Philadel- 
phia; pending. 

240 tons, building for Maryland Meter Works, 
Baltimore; pending. 

200 tons, Nedro street school, Philadelphia; 
general contract to McCloskey & Co. 

200 tons, Loew’s theater, Pittsburgh; general 
contract awarded Boaz-Kiel Construction Co., 
St. Louis. 

170 tons, school, Hancock and Wildey streets, 
Philadelphia; general contract to Cramp & Co. 

148 tons, North Point road underpass, Balti- 
more; pending. 

125 tons, Goodwill Industries building, Buffalo; 
Metz Bros., contractors. 

115 tons, plant addition, Chevrolet Motor Co., 
Norwood, O.; bids in. 

110 tons, school, Olney avenue, Philadelphia; 
general contract to Kober Construction Co. 

100 tons, city center building, Baltimore; gen- 
eral contract to Cogswell-Koether Co. 

100 tons, theater at Rochester, N. Y.; bids 
being compiled. 

100 tons, impounding dam, Reading, Pa.; gen- 
eral contract to McLean Contracting Co. 
100 tons, office building, Walnut near Broad 

street, Philadelphia; pending. 

Tonnage unstated, garage, Scranton, Pa.; gen- 
eral contract to Construction Service Co. 


Merging of Welded Tube 
Makers Completed 


Negotiations for the sale of the 
Standard Steel Tube Co., Toledo, O., 
to the Elyria Iron & Steel Co., Cleve- 
land, have been completed according 
to officials of the latter company. The 
purchase of the Toledo company was 
made by the Elyria Iron & Steel 
Realty Co. All capital stock except 
qualifying directors’ shares is owned 
by the Elyria Iron & Steel Co. which 
has leased the plant. The income aris- 
ing from the lease provides for the 
annual payment of interest and for 
the retirement of bonds to the amount 
of $450,000 bearing 6 per cent inter- 
est. These bonds will be issued by 
the Elyria Iron & Steel Realty Co. 
under an agreement with the Union 
Trust Co., Cleveland, a first mortgage 
on the Standard plant serving as a se- 
curity. The Standard Steel Tube Co. 
was engaged in the manufacture of 
welded tubing in 1903. The Elyrfa 
Iron & Steel Co. which manufactures 
welded tubing, hot and _ cold-rolled 
strip wheel and stampings, started 
business in 1902. Two plants are op- 
erated, one in Cleveland and one in 
Elyria, O. For the past three years 
the company has employed an electri- 
cal process for welding its products. 
Approximately 10,500,000 feet of 
welded tubing are produced monthly. 


Sheet Wages Unchanged 


Youngstown, O., July 13.—No in- 
crease in the July-August wages of 
sheet and tin plate workers engaged 
under the sliding scale agreement of 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel & Tin Workers materialized. Bi- 
monthly examination of sheet sales 
showed en average price for Nos. 26, 
27 and 28 gage black sheets as 3.25c 
per 100 pounds. 

This is the same average disclosed 
by the previous settlement between 
representative middle western mills 
and the Amalgamated association. The 
current settlement base entitles the 
mill workmen to a wage rate of 33 
per cent above the base. J. A. Hughes, 
Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, O., acted 
for the manufacturers association. 
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Rails, Cars 





Western Roads Overspecifying 
Track Fastenings—Rail Buying 
in Prospect 








ESTERN roads are overspecifying on track fastenings, 
awards of the week totaling 11,000 tons. Some carriers 


are beginning to consider 1927 rail buying due to dif- 


ficulty in obtaining satisfactory 
has allocated its 55,000-ton order recently placed. 


mand is dull. 


Norfolk & Western 
Equipment de- 


deliveries. 


RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 156 


Chicago, July 13.—Some_ western 
railroads are overspecifying their con- 
tracts for track fastenings but are 
being accommodated. New _ business 
in fastenings, including 2000 tons from 
the Pennsylvania, totals 11,000 tons. 
Inquiry is also good. 

Because of the difficulty of getting 
rails when desired, some carriers are 
understood to be considering early 
placement of their 1927 tonnage. New 
business in rails the past week has 
been limited to small, miscellaneous 
lots. Rail mill operations are being 
slowed down, with the bulk of the 
tonnage for 1926 delivery rolled. The 
55,000 tons placed by the Norfolk & 
Western went to the Carnegie and 
Bethlehem companies, 34,000 and 21,- 
000 tons respectively. 

Curtailment and some _ suspensions 
are planned by western car builders 
in August when current orders have 
been worked off. It taking 60 to 90 
days to assemble material, gaps 
would be unavoidable even if busi- 
ness opens up in the next few weeks. 
The American Car & Foundry Co. will 
build its 450 Georgia & Florida cars 
in its St. Louis or Madison, IIl., shops. 
The 4000 tons of steel for this order 
has been nlaced with the leading 
maker. The Chesapeake & Ohio in- 
quiry for 500 hopper bodies calls for 
7500 tons of steel. 

Boston, July 13.—Third quarter con- 
tracts for miscellaneous material are 
being closed. The Boston & Maine 
railroad recently bought its bolt and 
nut requirements for this period. 

New York, July 13.—Car demand is 
confined to a few small orders and 
inquiries. Trading in the past week 
has been as slow as at any time 
since May. The locomotive market 
also is featureless. 

The United States Steel Products 
Co. booked 5000 tons of rails for 
Central America and 3500 tons for 
Cuba. 

Pittsburgh, July 13.—Some quota- 
tions of $35 and even $36 are out 
on light rail inquiries but the basis 
for recent orders has been $34. Or- 
ders have been slightly more numer- 
ous from coal mining sections where 
extensive business has been done for 
shipment of coal to Great Britain on 
English account, mainly in West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky fifields. 

Track fastenings are a trifle more 
active, local makers sharing in some 
recent orders. 

Montreal, Que., July 12.—Canadian 
Pacific railway has ordered 2000 gross 








tons of steel rails for the lines leased 
from the Boston & Maine. The Cana- 
dian road also has contracted with 
the Algoma Steel Co. for about 15,700 
tons of 100-pound rails to relay about 
100 miles of track. About 3000 tons 
of angle bars, bolts and spikes are 
to be placed also. 





ORDERS PLACED 











East Jersey Railroad & Terminal Co., 10 
tank cars, to the American Car & Foundry 
Co. 

Hainesport Mining & Transportation Co., 10 
hopper cars, to the American Car & 
Foundry Co. 

Pennsylvania Oil Products Refining Co., twe 
tank cars, to Standard Tank Car Co. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 


Abilene & Southern, one locomotive, to the 
American Locomotive Co. 





ORDERS PENDING 








American Refrigerator Transit Co., 2000 re- 
frigerators contemplated; action postponed 
until this fall. 

Chesapeake & Ohio, 500 hopper bodies; pend- 
ing. 

Great Northern, to build 200 underframes_ in 
own shops; supplants inquiry for 8200 un- 
derframes. 

Luis V. Arcacha, Havana, Cuba, 100 flat 
cars; bids asked. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., switch 
engine; contemplated. 


Rogers Brown & Crocker 
Bros. Elect Officers 


New York, July 13.—Following a 
stockholders meeting today of Rogers 
Brown & Crocker Bros., Inc., the fol- 
lowing vice presidents were elected 
to fill recent vacancies: George R. 
Sullivan, Thomas A, Wilson, F. W. 
Miller, F. W. Bauer and S. B. Morison. 
All of these have been managers in 
charge of offices for several years 
or more. The retiring officers are D. 
Fairfax Bush, chairman; D. _ B. 
Meacham, vice chairman; J. K. Pol- 
lock, first vice president and W. T. 
Shepard, vice president, 

The office of chairman of the board 
has been discontinued and the com- 
pany will be headed by Arthur A. 
Fowler, president. Mr. Bush remains 
a director. Other directors for the 
coming year are Mr. Fowler, George 
A. Crocker, C. H. Newcomb, Lewis 
H. Miller, F. W. Miller, and Mr. 
Sullivan. 
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Wire 


Consumers Taking Much Wire 
and Nails and Prices Hold Firm 
Level 











_| 


rate of consumption give the market an activity that is holding 


G ee stocks in hands of jobbers and consumers and a good 


prices steady except in 


some highly 
Makers believe higher prices are due for the final quarters. 


districts. 
Crop 


competitive 


prospects in the Northwest are uncertain and have a bearing on 


fall demand. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 156 


Pittsburgh, July 13.—Wire prod- 
ucts jobbers are specifying actively 
against contracts and on renewals 
2.50c for plain wire and 2.65c for 
wire nails are firm. Much mixed 
carload business develops, with some 
straight carloads of nails. Manu- 
facturers wire contracts for’ third 
quarter are being specified against 
and makers now are talking -about 
the necessity for obtaining higher 
prices for last quarter. Wire prod- 
ucts makers are operating 55 to 60 
per cent of capacity but if the buying 
rate continues to expand these sched- 


ules may shortly be increased. 
Boston, July 13.—Unseasona]l ac- 
tivity in nails is reported. Recent 


been heavier than in 
many weeks. Customers usually call- 
ing for one car have ordered two 
cars. The price is firm at 2.65c Pitts- 
burgh. Wire is quiet at  2.65c 
Worcester. 

Chicago, July 13.—Jobber demand 
for wire and wire products has been 
light the past few days and manu- 
facturing demand has seemed better 
by contrast. Specifications from the 
automotive industry should improve 
this month. Crop conditions in the 
Southwest give promise of good fall 
buying, but crops in the Northwest 
hang in the balance, Prices, based 
upon 2.55¢ Chicago or western mill 
for plain wire and 2.70c for wire 
nails, are holding better in the im- 
mediate Chicago territory than in the 
far reaches, especially at lower Miss- 
issippi points. 


contracts have 








Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 











Specifications Better Though Buying 
Is Hand to Mouth 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 156 


Chicago, July 13.—Specifications for 
bolts and nuts continue light but offer 
the prospect of improving as some 
implement makers, resume. July is 
expected to show shipments slightly 
ahead of June and last July, Prices 
are holding at 50, 10 and 10 off for 
large machine bolts. Structural rivets 
are being shaded and 2.60c to 2.75c, 
Chicago, is representative. Small 
rivets range from 70, 10 and 5 to 70 
and 10 off. 

Pittsburgh, July 13.—Nut and. bolt 
manufacturers continue to average 
70 or 75 per cent operation. Num- 
erous contracts have been signed and 
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fairly liberal but 


Structural shops 


specifications are 
stocks are low. 
are ordering more liberally as are 
some railroad shops. Prices are un- 
changed, rivets being quoted at 2.50¢ 
to 2.60c and occasionally lower but 
this is not recognized generally as a 
market criterion. 

Cleveland, July 13.—Bolt and nut 
prices are firm on the basis of 50, 10 
and 10 per cent off on rolled thread 
carriage bolts and 60 and 10 per cent 
off on rolled thread machine bolts. 
Practically all third quarter business 
has been placed and producers report 
current demand is satisfactory. 

Large rivets are commanding 2.60c 
Pittsburgh although it is understood 
that some shading of this price has 
been done. Nevertheless the leading 
producer here reports that its cus- 
tomers have placed practically all 
their third quarter requirements at 
2.60c. Small rivets are weak and while 
producers are asking 70 and 10 per 
cent off it is understood some busi- 
ness is going under this level. How- 
ever, the extent of the shading is in- 
definite. 





Manganese Ore Easier 


New York, July 13.—Lower prices 
are materializing on manganese ore. 
The market on high grade ore has 
been regarded as nominally around 
40 cents, c.if. tidewater, and prob- 
ably somewhat lower for some ores. 
It is known that some business has 
been placed at several cents below the 
above figure. There are rumors that 
on a good size tonnage of high grade 
manganese ore lower than 35 cents 
was paid recently. It is not expected 
that there will be any clearly defined 
market on manganese ore until Sep- 
tember or October when present con- 
tracts will come up for renewal. 





Refractories 











Better Demand and Operations Hold 
Well—Specifying Well 
REFRACTORY PRICES ON PAGE 187 


Pittsburgh, July 13.—For two or 
three refractory’ sellers in_ this 
territory the improved demand noted 
in June is being maintained this 
month. Orders for 50,000 to 200,- 
000 brick are sufficiently numerous 





to maintain 70 to 75 per cent opera- 
tions. Others who booked heavily in 
June noticed a falling off in new 
business this month and are seeking 
only to maintain a 50 io 60 per 
cent kiln schedule. Several makers 
have contracts for third quarter and 


a few run over the entire last 
half. Specifications, particularly on 
silica brick, are active. Prices in 


large measure are firm, intermittent 
cutting being encountered but this 
is no greater than usual. A few 
large projects such as the by-product 
eoke oven installation of the Koppers 
Co. at Clairton, Pa., Zor the Carnegie 
Steel Co. are pending as far as or- 
dering brick is concerned but will be 
closed soon. 





Strip Steel 








Hot Strip Prices Firm But Some 


Shading on Cold 
STRIP PRICES, PAGE 156 


Pittsburgh, July 
order receipts in strip steel were 
the best for any single day this 
month. The month to date in some 
cases totals higher than June to the 
same date but latterly there has been 
some letdown in demand. Business 
is well diversified. While the hot 
strip price 2.30c is firm, it seems 
that some cold strip makers who 
buy hot strips at that figure are 
under-cutting 3.75c in some cases as 
$5 per ton. The usual cut figure 
however, stops at 3.60c and some will 
not go below 5.65c. This competition, 
because it is isolated, is not being 
generally recognized by one or two 
prominent makers here and customers 
buying large tonnages are still pay- 
ing 3.75c including some automobile 
customers who proverbially buy at 
the low figure. From 75 to 80 per 
cent presents the general average 
strip steel operation. 


13.—Yesterday’s 


Cleveland, July 13.—Firmness in 
hot strip prices continues unbroken. 
Several automobile manufacturers are 
attempting to break 2.30c Pittsburgh 
on wide and 2.50c on narrow, but have 
been unsuccessful. Most inquiries are 
for small lots. Cold-finished strip has 
settled to 3.60c Pittsburgh on large 
tonnages and 3.75¢ on small lots. 
Cold-finished tubing is steady at 3.50c. 
Demand for cold-finished products is 
not as active as for hot strip. 


Cotton Ties Opened 


Pittsburgh, July 13.—The cotton tie 
market has been open for several days 
and while shipments of one _ inde- 
pendent maker here this year so far 
have been meager, another large mak- 
er has shipped in excess of 500,000 
bundles. Makers are not announcing 
definite prices, figures being controlled 
largely by foreign competition met at 
seaboard. The price at Memphis, 
Tenn., for instance is $1.27 per bundle 
of 45 pounds. Last year the price at 
Atlantic ports was $1.28 and at gulf 
ports $1.25, 
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Nonferrous Metals 


More Activity 
Prices Go Higher—Larger Buying Is Done 
—News Favorable to Strength 


Develops in Market and 








Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 





—Copper—— Spot Lead 
Electro Lake Casting Straits Lead East Zine 98-99 % Spot Inget 
delivered delivered refinery Louis St. Louis Alumimum Antimony Nickel 
July 7 13.95 14.00 13.421 10 7.25 27.00 13.8714 35.00 
July 8&8 14.00 14.12% 13.50 121% 7.27% 27.00 13.75 35.00 
July 9 14.00 14.1214 13.50 15 7.3214 27.00 14.00 35.00 
July 12 14.07% 14.12% 18.50 15 7.4714 27.00 13.75 35.00 
July 13 14.0714 14.1214 13.50 27% 7.50 27.00 13.871 35.00 
EW YORK, July 13.—More ac- this fact the market undertone is 99 per cent and 98-98 per cent ingot 
tivity has developed in non- strong. which were formerly quoted. Remelt 
ferrous metals and buying the Aluminum—New business in alu- @luminum is easy and No. 12 is quot- 
past week has been of fair minum has not been developing as ©4 a8 low as 23c. 
size. To some extent the larger rapidly of late as was the case some Antimony — This metal has _ been 


buying has been induced by the higher 
prices which have developed in prac- 


tically all the metals. News gener- 
ally has been favorable to market 
strength including monthly statistics 


on zinc and copper. 

Stocks of refined copper at the end 
of June were the lowest in years and 
were considered at a dangerous level. 
Total supplies of refined metal at the 
end of the month amounted to only 
66,096 tons, a sharp decline from the 
amount on hand at the end of the 
preceding month. In addition to this 
an increase in shipments also was 
reported during June as well as larg- 
er production. 

Copper—For the first time in sev- 
eral months copper went well above 
14.00c delivered, partly on account 
of refineries being pressed for ship- 
ments and unusually good consump- 
tion. The strength also is attributed 
to the fact the export market has been 
stimulated by reports the new ex- 
port association would be functioning 
soon. Copper products have been in 
a steady market for months and it is 
expected that with just a little more 
strength in copper an increase in prod- 
uct prices will be in order. 

Zinc—Strength continues to be dis- 
played in this metal and prices have 
jumped higher on stronger statistics 
and a higher ore market. Prompt- 
August metal is commanding any- 
where from 7.50c to 7.55¢c East St. 
Louis and a higher level of prices is 
expected. Stocks of slab zinc were 
cut more than 4000 tons during June, 
the first reduction in a number of 
months. This fact and the strength 
in the ore market were factors that 
sent the price up. 

Lead—The American Smelting & 
Refining Co. today advanced its con- 
tract price on lead 15 points to 8.40c 
New York. This action followed con- 
tinued strength in the market with 
moderate demand. In the open mar- 
ket prompt August metal is quoted 
8.50c to 8.52%c New York and 8.25c 
to 8.30c East St. Louis. Inquiry for 
metal is good and indications are that 
the tightening up of the market will 
result in what is expected to be a 
large influx of business. 

Tin—In line with the fluctuations 
in London tin has been jumping back 
and forth. Trading has been rather 
quiet the past few days but despite 
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time ago. However, shipments on con- 
tracts continue at a heavy rate and 
prices on virgin metal are holding 
firm. Within the past few days the 
Aluminum Co. of America announced 
a change in its metal classifications 
and now is quoting foundry ingot, 98 
to 99 per cent, commercial ingot 99 
per cent, and metallurgical ingot 94 
to 99 per cent. Foundry and com- 
mercial ingot command 27c while met- 
allurgical ingot is quoted at 26c. These 
new classifications take the place of 


Te 


ny 





Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 


SHEETS 
eae 18.87% 
Copper, hot rolled. .....................000000 22.50 
Zinc, (100-pound base) 11.50 


Lead full sheets (cut %¢ more) 12.00 to 12.50 
Aluminum, bright flat, up to 10 








SII - noch cl iicen ste nehaciiinn\oectaienssleseupiyeabnainbes 37.50 
SEAMLESS TUBES 

Sy. “WD saceststscnnctinnisisticesmnene 23.50 

SE. - éediidisndibibnianneinanean 24.26 
RODS 

High brass (round % to 2%-inch) 16.62% 

Naval brass 19.87% 
WIRE 

OO A Oe 16.00 

High brass 19.87% 





Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 











New York 8.75 to 9.00 
Chicago — ...00- 9.00 
Cleveland 8.75 to 9.00 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
a EE ee 7.50 to 7.75 
PE, |< Gaesinnkctiesicrtensinttiienestiveccinication 7.00 to 17.25 
ZINC 
New York nha 4.75 to 5.00 
ES NE ERR suse ees eet eee 4.75 to 5.00 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York 11.50 to 11.75 
Chicago .. 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleveland : 10.75 to 11.00 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
RS ee rss ene 8.25 to 8.50 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
Cleveland 7.00 to 7.25 
New York 9.50 to 9.75 
Chicago 9.25 to 9.50 
Cleveland 9.25 to 9.50 
Chicago 7.00 to 7.25 
Cleveland 6.00 to 6.25 
ALUMINUM 
Clippings _......... GREET, 
Borings, Cleveland  ........c..cccscccsssers 13.00 to 13.50 
IIIS. sna sliiclinks cuitaaanlanslintihdegintaniesiseaapenanbinniatinn 17.00 to 18.00 


Secondary Metals 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 } ; 23.00 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5..... . 11.75 to 12.00 


WU 
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fairly steady of late although prices 

have fluctuated slightly. 
Nickel—Nickel firm 

changed at 35.00c. 


is and _un- 








Coke By-Products 

















Market Prices Steady—Distillates in 


Good Demand 
New York, July 13.—Good demand 
prevails for light oil distillates, with 
prices firm. Pure and 90 per cent 
benzols are quoted at 25 cents, works, 


ET TTT 


Coke Oven By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 











Spot Contract 
2, BS nee a ee 
90 per cent benzol ................ | ee 
Toluol 0.35 isoveibisenanats 
Solvent naphtha. ............000....00 . 0.36 (nominal) 
Commercial] xylol w 0.86 (nominal) 
Phenol 0.22 0.22 





Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene 


0.06% to 0.07 


DIRTED carsscsnserescseevossonsnseccnestacsents ~ 0.07% to 0.08 


Per M0 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia 2.47% 
CUUDUDEALED NNT 


CHUL 





in tanks and 30 cents in drums; sol- 
vent naptha and toluol, 35 cents, 
works, in tanks and 40 cents in drums; 
and commercial xylol 36 cents, works, 
in tanks and 41 cents in drums. 

Prices on sulphate ammonia con- 
tinue to hold nominally at $2.45 to 
$2.50, delivered, for material for do- 
mestic accounts and $2.45 to $2.50, 
port, for material in double bags for 
exnort. Fertilizer manufacturers have 
not -et placed contracts. 

Dullness prevails in naphthalene, 
with the market none too strong at 
6144 to 7 cents, works, for flakes and 
7% to 8 cents, for balls. 


Simplified practice recommendation 
No. 45 on grinding wheels has just 
been published in pamphlet form by 
the bureau of standards. Effective 
dates of the new standards were Jan. 
1 and July 1, 1926. Copies of pamph- 
let may be obtained from the gov- 
ernment printing office, Washington, 
for 10 cents. 
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Warehouse 


Demand Is Unusually Good for the Season 
—Slackening Expected This Month—Prices 
Generally Firm 





UYING from iron and_ steel The character of business is about 
B warehouses generally is hold- the same as that of the second quar- 
ing above the seasonal level. ter, which was good in the Buffalo 
Strengthening of mill bookings district. Mill service has slowed up ing moved is 


is reflected in continued good ware- 
house demand. Prices are steady, lit- 
tle shading being noted. 

Trading in the New York metropoli- 
tan warehouse market has been hold- 


on some materials and warehouses 
have profited. 

July orders for steel products from 
Pittsburgh warehouses are keeping up 


well to the June rate. The aggre- 


and is considered especially good for 


this time of year. 


While orders 


are 


not large, the aggregate tonnage be- 


satisfactory. 


Buying 


by some Detroit warehouses has been 
curtailed during the inventory season 


of auto 
steady. 


Virtually all 





builders. Prices 


warehouses in 


continue 


the 






























































































ing up unusually well for this sea- gate tonnage each week is large and Cincinnati district report fair book- 
son. Of special interest over the past diversified. ings in all products. Reinforcing 
week has been a sharp spurt in de- Cleveland warehouse buying is eas- bars are moving in good volume. Re- 
mand for blue annealed sheets. ing off somewhat. Orders in July ports are current that prices are 
Demand for iron and steel from have been numerous but small in being shaded. The market is quoted 
Philadelphia jobbers continues a little quantity. Prices are steady. Weak- 3.20c to 3.30c. 
smaller than the June rate. Prices are ness in galvanized sheets continues, St. Louis warehouse interests re- 
the firmest in a long time on local down to 4.70c being quoted. port a slowing down in general ac- 
business but there is considerable Detroit warehouse markets remain tivities during the past two weeks, 
shading on out of town sales. unchanged. Demand this month has due to the July 4 holiday and the 
g : 
Buffalo warehouses report good vol- shown some increases over business recent spell of intensely hot weather. 
ume of mail business since the holiday. during the same period of June - The reaction is seasonal. 
Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
STEEL BARS Pittsburgh _.......... 3.00¢ I isi sient 5.25¢ Philadelphia 4.00¢ 4.50¢ 
Boston 3.265¢ Portland 7 8.10¢ St. Louis 4.60c Pittsburgh 3.60c 4.10¢ 
Raliain 3.30 San Francisco .... 3.30¢ ot. Paul. .. oak 4.35c Portland ~ eee nee 
Chicago 3 .00c ae 3.35¢ PRG Kectiecs ccdes 5.00c to 5.16¢ San Francisco 4.25c% cs. 
toad aa 3. Be ER * ceivecirasen 3.25¢ : : Seattle COP | en 
Cincinnati a. tal... sgs¢ NO. 28 GALVANIZEDSHEETS St Paul) 3.85¢ 7 
Detroit 8 15¢ gl eR are 4.16¢ en 6.25¢ FIR: icccccicnitg 4.66¢ 5.16¢ 
Ft. Worth 3.90¢ PLATES oe ane “Rounds. on, 
9 - Chicago 5.25¢ 
kad — wots oo acre 8.365¢ Cincinnati 5.65¢ COLD ROLLED STRIP 
plied ee. ste verwetse ares Pe Buffalo 3.40¢ Cleveland 4.75¢ to 5.00c Boston, 0.100 inch, 
Mb non ga ite “a... 8.10€ = Detroit. -ssesscsecsssn 5.50¢ 500 Ibs. lots .... 6.15 to 6.30¢ 
come 3 O0e — LiNCINMALL seeeennnne 3.400 Ft. Worth vss 6.25¢ Buffalo . 6.35¢ 
he Fra ne 3.30¢ Cleveland, %%4-inch Los Angeles (corr. Chicago ..... 6.25¢ 
am Pe 3 25¢ and thicker 3.00¢ 28 ga.) 6.00c Cincinnati 7.15¢ 
St a - 3 1be Cleveland, 3/16- : New York .. 5.15¢ to 5.30¢ Cleveland, over 
om — 3 25e eee 8.225¢ Philadelphia. ........ 5.55¢ 500 Ib. lots 5.9he 
ee 4.06c Detroit  .-.ce.oessoeonee 3.25¢ Portland —scccsvesoss G.25¢ =» Detroit. ceecccssecsssee 6.20¢ 
Tulsa ssvessesersenseee siete Detroit, 3/16-inct 3.45¢ San Francisco .... 6.00¢ New York . ‘ 6.25¢ 
3 ej: oe 4.50¢ Seattle ......... ; 6.25¢ Philadelphia ....... 6.25¢ 
Boston a —_ a ' 3.20¢ St. Louis 5.70¢ Pittsburgh .......... 6.30¢ 
Buffalo 3.30¢ New York (shearec St. Paul re 5.60c 
Chicago oo... 3.00c and universal)... 3.84c Tulsa ”......6.00¢ to 6.31c FOREIGN IRON AND STEEL 
Cincinnati _.......... 3.30¢ New York (floor) 5.25¢ r New York duty paid 
DGEP ONE. ssccnssccccesrcese 3.15¢ Philadelphia . 2.70c¢ to 3.00¢ BANDS ees 
Ft. Worth ......... 3.90¢ Philadelphia, 3/16- Boston ssssecssessesen cate TO Se 
New York es... 3.24¢ ine pdepiaes 2.90e to 3.20¢ Buffalo 4.05¢ Swed hogy = en 15.00¢ 
Philadelphia _..... 3.00c to 3.20¢ Pittsburgh _.......... 3.00¢ Chicago .... 3.65¢ sauna FON DAES on 
| ee en 3.15c POrtland « .....ccosc000. 3.25¢ Cincinnati 3.95¢ Flat Pig renee “ 
Tulsa 4.06c San Francisco .... 3.30¢ Cleveland 3.65¢ a Sen eee 7.00¢ 
a a ‘ : F to 3.80¢ 
REIN SING BARS ‘ . , ‘ WELDED PIPE 
Boston .. . 8.265c to 3.50c be = we ae Discounts from warehouse, New 
Buffalo ccscvcessssseee 3.30¢ ye om . oa York City Standard Steel 
Chicago, billet 2.60¢ Philadelphia 3.906 — 
“hi i Fr 9 0c 
Chicago, rail steel Lr Pittsburgh 3.60¢ WROUGHT STEEL PIPE 
Cincinnati 3.20¢ ey c SHEETS Portland niente 4.25¢ Gal- 
—— nae 3 18e Boston 3/16-inch 3.915¢ San Francisco .... 4.15¢ Black vanized 
ae 875¢ —— BUAE ALO a aasesssnne ; 3.80c Seattle 4.25¢  %-inch butt ....—28 +21 
Ft. Worth .. ree Chiaee ......... 8.50¢ St. Paul ... 8.90¢ % to %-inch 
Los —— rc . Cineinnati ........... 3.60¢ | ne Telos 4.71c — § 
ox 1K, <egunetioens 8.30c Cleveland rressns 3.15¢ —29 
New York a 3.15« — aa oa SOO ccnccuinianaitniti 5 50c —ae 
Philadelphia. ........ 3.15¢ elles -pilmmmam 3.89¢ Buffalo 4.05¢ _39 
Pittsburgh _......... 2.50c to 2.60c wa... "OR Chicage i.15¢ ky 
3 ; " . Ortland — arecseevsees 4.25¢ WRaess 22 
San Francisco, C. vet , 2 Ab Cleveland 3.65¢ 
3.35¢ Philadelphia ... 3.40¢ Detroit 1.30 
La, nvssssrnsesereeserssor - San Francisco ... 3.75¢ : ogee ove —35 
San Francisco, L dian on. New York ...... 4.49¢ 7 d &-inch] me —_ 
SOMBIE csesccccicssesce 4.25¢ ca ‘ 7 an inch lap —44 17 
GC. . Eak scteewerens 3.80c ~ Leols 3.60¢c Philadelphia 4.00¢ to 4.25¢ 9 and 10-inch lap —38 cata 
DORTEES . seccccccectonines 3.25¢ St. Paul rn. 3.15¢ Pittsburgh 8.60c¢ 11 and 12-inch 
St. Louis 3.15¢ ie 4.05c¢ to 4.56¢ Seattle. ....... 5.00¢ lap —37 —12 
TBO. sxcsssorsssorsianges 4.06¢ —_— Paget ny St. Paul ee oe eee 
Youngstown _..... 2.50¢ to 2.60c NO 28 BLACK SHEETS coth . penn WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
STANDARD STRUCTURAL _ Boston 5.25¢ ' = a Gal- 
SHAPES Buffalo 4.45c Rounds Flats ; Black vanized 
Boston 8.365¢ ee eee 4.10c and and % to %-inch 
Buffalo — cccccccessseeees 8.40c Cincinnati 4.55¢ hexagons squares DUtt — acrereccesenne +44% +78% 
CHICA EO onccccceocseesss 8.10¢ Cleveland 3.85¢ Boston  ..eccscscoee 4.05c 4.55c %-inch butt —4 +19 
Cincinnati 3.30¢ Detroit .......... 4.25¢ Buffalo ..... 3.90¢ 4.45¢ %-inch butt ... —1 +9 
Cleveland ccc 3.00¢ Ft. Worth §.50¢ Chicago ..... 3.60¢ 4.10¢ 1 to 1%-inch 
Detroit sccccoseeceoses 3.25¢ Los Angeles ........ 4.75¢ Cincinnati 3.85¢ 4.35c¢ DUtt  nnrecssssecesene 14 + 6 
Ft eB ccscsacon 4.50¢ eo: eon 4.15c to 4.30¢ Cleveland _ ..... 3.90¢ 4.40c 2-iNCh AD sseese — 5 +14 
Los Angeles . 3.20¢ Philadelphia ........ 4.35¢ Detroit «.  98,85¢ 4.35¢ 24-inch lap ... — 9 + 6 
New York ssc. 3.34¢ Portland — -recseseeves 5.25¢ Los Angeles .. 5.25c% —........ 3 to 6-inch lap — 3 + 6 
Philadelphia _...... 2.70c to $.00c San Francisco .... 4.75¢ New York ..... 4.00e 4.50c 7 to 12-inch lap—3$ +416 
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Ko Market Sectioné 


Coast Buying Small Lots 


Building Gives Most Activity but Strike Holds This Down— 
Prices Are Steady in All Lines 


Air Mail)—tTrading in iron and 

steel products has been quiet fol- 
lowing the holiday. The most active 
market was that for structural steel. 
The carpenters’ strike situation in the 
San Francisco district continues to 
hold up much work ready for re- 
lease. Mill representatives in the Los 
Angeles, Portland and Seattle districts 
report a fair volume of business. Prices 
all along the line appear firmer. 


S* FRANCISCO, July 10.—(By 


Pig Iren and Coke 


Little improvement is noted in the 
pig iron and coke markets and with 
the exception of one Jot of 500 tons of 
2.75 to 3.25 silicon foundry iron placed 
this week in the San Francisco mar- 
ket, bookings have been confined to 
small, spot lots. During the past week 
about 300 tons of India iron has ar- 
rived in port. The Southern Pacific 
Co. has an inguiry out for 100 tons 
of bessemer iron, bids on which will 
be opened July 16. Prices continue 











unchanged. 
. a 
Coast Pig Iron Prices 
0 NS ee ee $26.00 to 27.00 
CE aa SET 26.00 to 27.00 
*English (2.75 to 3.25 sil.) ........ 25.00 
*German 23.60 
*Belgian 22.00 
*Indian 25.00 
*Dutch 22.00 
*C.i.f. duty paid. 
Bars, Plates and Shapes 
Concrete bar awards this week 


involved lots of less than 100 tons. 
Pending business totals well over 4000 
tons, among which is 650 tons for the 
Fletcher drive bridge, 381 tons River- 
side drive bridge in Los Angeles and 
600 tons for the American Can Co. 
plant in Los Angeles. Demand for 
merchant bar material has shown no 
improvement, business booked being 
confined to small lots. 

Plate prices now appear to be firm 
at a minimum of 2.30c c.i.f. with 2.35c 
being obtained on small lots. No 
awards of importance were noted this 
week. Bids were opened this week 
on three to seven new ferryboats 
for the Southern Pacific Co., San Fran- 
cisco, involving from 3000 to 4200 
tons. No action has yet been taken. 
The Golden Gates Ferry Co. which has 
just received a permit from the Rail- 
road Commission for a ferry line be- 
tween Berkeley and San _ Francisco 
will shortly be in the market for three 
or four new ferryboats with a capac- 
ity of 85 automobiles. Preliminary 
estimates call for from 900 to 1200 
tons of plates. The Southern Pacific 
Co. has taken no action yet on its 
inquiry for 400 tons of plates for tank 
work. A pipe line at Amarillo, Texas, 
has been let and it is understood 14,- 
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000 tons of cast iron pipe will be 
used. Bids were received on several 
types of pipe, riveted steel pipe calling 
for 5000 tons of plates. 

Structural shape awards this week 
aggregated 2200 tons and _ included 
950 tons for Pier No. 11, Honolulu, 
placed with the California Steel Co., 
700 tons for the Sentinel Hotel, Yose- 
mite National Park, Calif., booked by 
the Central Iron Works, and 300 tons 
for the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
plant at Richmond, Calif., and 250 
tons for the Vallejo street apart- 
ments, San Francisco, taken by the 
Western Iron Works. New inquiries 
of the week include 500 tons for the 
Mission Junior high school, San Fran- 
cisco, and 258 tons for car shops for 
the Pacific Fruit Express Co. at Rose- 
ville, Calif. Dyer Bros. were low 
bidders on the latter. Pending busi- 
ness totals over 10,000 tons. Prices 








ae 
are firm at 2.35c c.i.f. coast ports. 
Other Finished Material 


It is reported that Amarillo, Texas, 
placed 14,000 tons of cast iron pipe 
for a pipe line with a foreign com- 
pany. Awards on the Pacific coast 
this week involved only lots of less 
than 100 tons. Bids were opened 
this week on 322 tons for Fairfield, 
Calif., and on 109 tons for Rio Vista, 
Calif., but no awards were announced. 
Pending business exceeds 800 tons. 

The Standard Oil Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has placed 600 tons of 8 and 
12-inch line pipe with an eastern pro- 
ducer. No action has yet been taken 
by the Pacific Fruit Express Co. on 
its inquriy for 175 tons of 1 to 6-inch 
standard pipe. Los Angeles will open 
bids July 13 for 330 tons of 8-inch 
Matheson joint pipe. 

Demand for blue annealed, black and 
galvanized sheets remains quiet and 
current bookings, with few exceptions, 
have involved small lots for prompt 
shipments. Most producers are hold- 
ing to the present Pittsburgh base 
levels, although some shading is in 
evidence. 


Northwest Buys Lightly 


EATTLE, July 8—Trading in 
.) iron and steel slowed perceptibly 

prior to the holiday but business 
has again resumed quite actively. 
City of Seattle is preparing to ex- 
pend $1,500,000 in extension of the 
municipal light plant and early re- 
sumption on a second unit of the 
city’s Skagit river hydroelectric proj- 
ect. The latter work includes ex- 
tension of the Skagit railway, stan- 
dard gage track, from Gorge Creek 
to Diablo, 4.3 miles. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Foundry activity is slacking and 
the plants are not in need of new 
stocks. Importers of pig iron re- 
gard foreign markets as quite firm 
although domestic prices have dropped. 
One local importing firm re- 
ports having disposed of a_ stock 
of 250 tons of imported iron but 
placing of additional orders is pend- 
ing. Buying of coke is limited. One 
shipment of 1000 tons, pooled by 
Seattle and Tacoma plants, is to 
arrive late this month and will serve 
the immediate needs of the trade. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Prices are steady at 2.35¢c for bars 
and shapes and 2.30c for plates, 
This level is being well maintained 
but business is in small tonnages. 
The market is firm and the outlook 
does not favor lower prices. 

The local steel mill reports the 
same operations, the aggregate of new 
business being steady although in 
small lots. About 300 tons of rein- 
forcing material for the Ranke build- 
ing, Seattle, are pending. The Paci- 


fic Coast Steel Co. is reported to 
have the contract for 500 tons for the 
Eyres warehouse and 450 tons for the 
McDowall office building. 

Plans are being prepared by W. C., 
Nickum, formerly naval architect for 
Todd Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., 
for a fireboat for the city of Seattle. 
Bids will be called about Sept. 1. 
The steel involved is about 125 tons, 
of which 75 tons of plates will be re- 
quired and 50 tons of shapes. Plans 
for a steel ferry boat for operation 
on Puget sound are still indefinite. 
This job will involve about 400 tons. 

American Bridge Co. has closed with 
the Northern Pacific for three steel 
bridges near Tacoma, involving about 
275 tons, The steel bridge across 
the Pend d’ Oreille river, Wash., con- 
tract for which went to Sam Boudrye, 
Lewiston, Idaho, involves 185 tons of 
reinforcing and 506 tons of struc- 
turals. 


Finished Materials 


The Simpson Logging Co. has just 
received a shipment of 1000 tons 
of 90-pound rails to replace 60- 
pound rails on its main logging road 
near Shelton, Wash. United States 
Steel Corp. supplied the material. 

Wholesale jobbers report business 
quite active this week after the holi- 
days. Everything out of stock is in 
demand although business continues 
in small tonnages. Constructions and 
repair materials are moving freely. 
Sheets are showing more activity. 
Prices are unchanged. 

American Cast Iron Pipe Co., 
through its local representative R. 
C. Polk, reports receiving contracts 
for 1000 tons of 8 and 12-inch pipe 
from Seattle and Tacoma for various 
water extension jobs. 
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Bountyon Products 


Not Pig Iron, Now Indicated—Ger- 
man Inquiry Proceeds 


Washington, July 13.—Foreign 
agents of the customs service have 
advised the department that the Ger- 
man word “rohblocke” used by Ger- 
many in connection with the alleged 
payment of bounty on iron and steel 
products does not mean pig iron as 
interpreted originally by the customs 
service, 

At the time the decision was 
announced the question came up as to 
whether or not the word meant pig 
iron. 

The state department has not yet 
received a reply from the German 
government relative to its represen- 
tatives who are to discuss the mat- 
ter of the bounty with representa- 
tives of the American government. 
The United States government will 
not appoint its representatives until 
it learns who the Germans will be. 
In this connection it is said that some 
of the trade are wondering why the 
state department does not appoint 
someone who knows something about 
iron and steel to discuss this mat- 
ter with the German representatives 
instead of appointing a _ representa- 
tive of the customs service and con- 
sular service. 

Several communications have _ re- 
cently been received by the customs 
service indicating that the Ameri- 
can trade is not so sure now whether 
the Germans are paying a bounty on 
the raw material or on the finished 
product such as machinery, machine 
tools, etc. If it is developed at the 
conferences that the Germans are 
paying a bounty on the finished ma- 
terial and not on the raw products 
it will be quite impossible for this 
situation to be taken care of by coun- 
tervailing duties. This will have to 
be taken up under the dumping clause 
of the tariff act. 

It is admitted in some quarters 
here that the further investigations 
which have been made so far in Ger- 
many by various government depart- 
ments indicate that a bounty is not 
being paid on the raw material as 


‘ at first thought but that the bounty 


is being allowed on the finished prod- 
ucts. 

This will be one of the mat- 
ters, however, which will have to be 
finally threshed out at the confer- 
ence to be held in Germany between 
representatives of the American and 
German governments at a date which 
has not yet been set. 


At the Edgar Thomson plant of 
the Carnegie Steel Co., Braddock, Pa. 


the cost of handling ore at the 
blast furnaces was reduced by trans- 
ferring the lump grids over the stock- 
house bins to the car dumper, The 
saving effected by the change was out 
of all proportion to the expenditure. 


May Buy Tank Car Plant 


Negotiations for the sale of the 
Standard Tank Car Co., Sharon Pa., 
to the Keith Car & Engineering Co., 
Worcester, Mass. are expected to be 
completed this week according to 
officals of the Standard company. 
Complete reorganization and change 
in officials and directorate is ex- 
pected be made. 


Pig Iron Sales Subside 


(Conleuded from Page 157) 

Pa. Prices continue on the same basis 
as during recent weeks. Cleveland sell- 
ers have been trying to get $18.50, 
base furnace, for outside delivery, but 
orders were taken during the week in 
competition with other furnaces at $18. 
Some orders were taken in Indiana 
by a lake furnace at $18.50, base, 
furnace. Cleveland furnaces still are 
on a base of $19, furnace, for local 
delivery. 

The McKinney Steel Co. will blow 
out No. 2 furnace at Josephine, Pa. 
about Aug. 1, when as_ previously 
stated its Genesee furnace at 
Charlotte, N. Y. goes in blast. No. 
1 stack at Josephine has been out 
for some time. 

Philadelphia, July 13.—Ten_ thous- 
and tons of pipe iron was sold in Vir- 
ginia, the largest sale in this territory 
during the week. The total of found- 
ry iron sales was 7000 to 8000 tons. 
Several thousand tons of basic will be 
closed shortly. Eastern Pennsylvania 
foundry iron is $21, base, furnace, 
subject to freight equalization with 
other eastern furnaces. One eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace is unable tc 
ship on schedule, while the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. has very little stock at 
eastern furnaces and is shipping some 
tonnage from Buffalo to fill orders 
here. Indications are that the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. will not close on its 
recent inquiry for basic iron for its 
Pencoyd plant. German foundry iron 
is bringing $20.25 to $21, duty paid, 
tidewater. Indian iron is $20.75 to $21, 
base, duty paid, tidewater. 

Chicago, July 13.—With sales for 
the present buying movement topping 
400,000 tons and most melters covered 
for the third and some for the fourth 
quarter, the northern iron market is 
a shade less active. Selling, however, 
still is on a high plane and in the 
past few days has been twice as 
heavy as in the corresponding period 
of June, when the buying movement 
was getting under way. Spot sales 
have fallen off rapidly. Shipments 
about equal those of June. Furnace 
stocks, while not heavy, are growing. 
With the Thomas stack at Milwaukee 
in, eight of the 10 merchant stacks 
in this district are active. Northern 
No. 2 foundry and malleable iron are 
quoted at $21, Chicago furnace, with 
the spot sales at $21.50. Charcoal 
iron has been more active, especially 


at Pittsburgh. Low phosphorus is in- 
active, at $29.50 to $30, delivered. 
Silvery is holding to the Jackson 
county schedule, with occasional car- 
load sales. 

Cincinnati, July 13.—Sales of pig 
iron and inquiries in this district the 
past week were of small consequence. 
Despite the lessening demand, prices 
continue to hold firm, with northern 
iron quoted at $19.50 Ironton and 
southern at $21, Birmingham, for the 
Alabama and Tennessee’ grades. 
Stabilization of the northern found- 
ry situation is attributed to the fact 
that producers in the Ironton district 
are virtually booked for the third 
quarter, The Dayton Steel Castings 
Co., Dayton, O., is reported to have 
bought 750 tons of low phosphorus 
iron for third quarter, while the 
Peerless Foundry Co., Indianapolis, 
took 200 tons of northern foundry. 
A sale of 300 tons of northern and a 
like tonnage of southern, in addition 
to 100 tons of 8 per cent silvery 
iron was made to the Federal Found- 
ry Co., Indianapolis. The Anchor 
Stove Co., New Albany, Ind., has 
purchased 200 tons of northern found- 
ry and is negotiating for a like ton- 
nage of southern. The outstanding 
inquiry is that of the Lunkenheimer 
Co., for 300 tons of northern foundry 
(silicon 1.50 to 2.00) for third quar- 
ter. Sales of southern iron have 
been more numerous in this territory 
but have involved small tonnages. 

St. Louis, July 13.—Pig iron buy- 
ing still is fairly good and diversi- 
fied. The melt in this district dur- 
ing June fell about 4.3 per cent below 
that of May, but was slightly larger 
than in June, 1925.’ Activities at two 
of the steel plants have been reduced 
further, and with but few exceptions 
the jobbing and stove foundries are 
operating at a low rate. While the 
price situation in pig iron is firmer, 
and the position of the biast furnaces 
is considerably stronger, there has 
been no advance. It is possible to 
purchase now at about the same fig- 
ures as at the beginning of the buy- 
ing movement. 

Birmingham, Ala., July 13.—About 
three-fourths of the estimated output 
of pig iron in this district in the third 
quarter has been sold. The price 
continues $21 base. The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. brought 
in 2000 tons of pig iron from England 
in the past week via barge service up 
Warrior river from the port of Mo- 
bile. The Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co.’s No. 3 blast furnace of 
the Ensley group is back in opera- 
tion on basic iron. The Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co. will blow in a fur- 
nace this month on foundry, and blow 
one out shortly afterward. Surplus 
stock of pig iron is being reduced. 


Fluorspar Sales Steady 


New York, July 13.—Numerous 
sales of foreign fluorspar were made 
by New York importers the past 
week. Most involved moderate ton- 
nages and the total booked in the 
past week was somewhat smaller 
than in some other recent weeks, 
The price on foreign spar is firm, 
usually $17.50 and $17.75 duty paid 
tidewater for the 85 and 5 per cent 
grade, although in some isolated in- 
stances lower has been done. 
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Plants Feel Blast 


Explosion Inflicts $100,000 
New Jersey Industries 


New York July 13.—Damage to 
industrial plants near the Lake Den- 
mark, N. J., navy ammunition depot 
which exploded Saturday is confined 
chiefly to the mining properties of 
the Replogle Steel Co., although slight 
losses are reported by other companies 
in the district. 

Unofficial estimates place the dam- 
age to Replogle company property 
at $100,000, most of which was in- 
cured in the destruction or partial 
wrecking of many of the houses at 
Mt. Hope, where the 500 employes in 


Loss on 


the Mt. Hope mine of the company 
live. As far as can be learned, prac- 


tically all of the damage at Mt. 
Hope is above ground. Newspaper re- 
ports state that efforts were being 
made Tuesday to reopen the mine and 

















SECTION OF MORRIS COUNTY, WN J. 
AFFECTED BY EXPLOSION OF NAVY 
AMMUNITION DEPOT 


to ascertain the extent of injury be- 
low the surface. 

The two blast furnaces of the 
Replogle company at Wharton, which 
is almost due south, of Lake Den- 
mark, escaped injury. 

Mills at Rockaway, which is south- 
east of the government reservation, 
were not seriously affected, although 


windows were shattered in many 
buildings. This was true of the plant 
of the Rockaway Rolling Mill, pro- 


ducer of iron and steel merchant bars. 
staybolt iron, etc. It is not known 
whether or not the furnaces and bar 
mills of the International High Speed 
Steel Co. at Rockaway sustained dam- 
age. 

A ridge 
from the 


The company makes alloy steel. 
of hills screening Dover 
direct range of the am- 
munition depot saved industries in 
that city from severe injury. The 
puddling furnaces and mills of the 
Ulster Iron Works, manufacturers 
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of muck bar and 
ported as untouched by the disaster. 
This also is believed to be true of 
the aluminum and 
ries and machine shop of the Richard- 
son & Boynton Co. at Dover. No re- 
port has from the 
Down-Slater Foundry Co., also situ- 


staybolts, are re- 


gray iron found- 


been received 
ated in Dover. 

shows the 
Hibernia, 
Rockaway in 


The accompanying map 
location of Mt. Hope, 
Wharton, Dover and 
relation to the navy ammunition depot 
at Lake 
senal and laboratories at Picatinny. 


Denmark and the army ar- 


Foreign Workers Remain 

Washington, July 13.—During May 
195 immigrant iron and steel work- 
ers entered the United States while 13 
left it, bureau of 
immigration. During the period July, 
1925, to May, 1926, 1366 immigrant 
iron and steel workers came into the 
country and 106 left. 


according to the 


Locomotive Orders Gain 


> 


Washington, July 13.—Shipments of 
railroad locomotives in June, totaling 
159 were the March, 


according to reports to the department 


heaviest since 
of commerce from leading builders. 
Domestic shipments included 133 steam 
and 11 electric locomotives while for- 
Unfilled 
orders at the end of June dropped to 


eign orders were 12 and 38. 
667, including 552 

tric for domestic delivery and 72 steam 
and 20 electric for foreign shipment. 
Following are further comparisons: 


steam and 53 elec- 


Year Shipments Unfilled order 
and Domestic Domestic 
Month Total Steam Electric Tota] Steam Electric 
1920 2.683 1,318 ee ar en 
1921 1,558 830 221 oo sai 
1922 1.405 1,056 ae ee 
1923 83.378 2,982 207 

1924 1,554 1,312 99 

1925 
June 114 58 x 411 274 47 
Total 

i6 mo.) 619 soo 63 

July 76 56 12 8386 259 89 
Aug. 118 91 6 834 199 48 
Sept. 100 42 16 890 278 41 
Oct. 93 47 21 530 826 40 
Nov. 106 52 . 55 435 46 
Dec. 104 68 18 708 557 54 


Total 1,216 755 OO . edaces names. _dmvein 


1926 

Jan. 121 96 11 653 506 53 
Feb. 163 101 22 572 442 60 
March 162 146 11 780 635 50 
April 151 122 12 713 580 44 
May 140 105 14 726 BR5 46 
June 159 133 11 667 522 53 
Total 

(6. mo.) 896 703 &1 


Closed foundries in Dayton, O. have 
increased molders’ wages from $7.37% 
up to Sept. 1 when a rate of $7.50 
will go in effect. The rate in Cincin- 
nati recently was advanced from $7 
to $7.50, as previously noted. The 
molders in both cities demanded $8. 


1926 





Minority Holders Want 
Details of Sale 


Minority stockholders in the 
vale Co. held a 


Mid- 
meeting recently in 
New York, to determine how their 
holdings will be through 
control of the Midvale 


affected 
acquisition of 
Co. by the 
Works. They 
and William president of 
the Rosenblatt Trading Co., Inc., New 
York as members of a committee with 


Baldwin Locomotive 


elected Julius Stern, 


Rosenblatt, 


power to appoint five other members. 
When the committee is completed 
it will ask the Baldwin directors 
whether they intend to make the Mid- 
vale minority a definite offer for their 
holdings. Discussing the Baldwin 
company’s acquisition of Midvale con- 
trol, which was accomplished through 
purchase of stock in the open market, 
Manfred W. Ehrich, who presided at 
the meeting said, “This acquisition was 
the act of 
trary to proper present day practice 


insiders and was con- 


and to the spirit of corporation laws.” 
He and Mr. Rosenblatt criticized the 
Baldwin interests for in some cases 
purchasing Midvale stock without 
names appearing in the transactions, 
They Midvale shares 
had an asset value of $80. 


estimated that 


New Sheet Differentials 
° = ° 
Being Compiled 
Youngstown, O., July 13.—On ac- 
count of the large amount of detail 
involved in changing the grouping of 
according to the 
week by James 
Young- 


sheet steel gages 
plan announced last 
A. Campbell, president, the 
Sheet & Tube Co., the new 


differentials will be delayed. 


stown 

ecard of 
The present base price of No. 28 gage 
common black sheets has been unsaiis- 
factory and the new price list will 


be based an actual costs and fair 


profits and figured independently for 


each gage. The cost of producing 
the comparatively heavy gages such 
as 18 and heavier, is lower than 


that of the lighter gages and selling 
tonnage in this thickness 
from $2 to $3 below the 


prices for 
have been 
base __ price. The new card of. 
differentials, it is hoped, will eliminate 
this practice and place mills on an 
equal footing so that each can partake 
distribution of at- 
specifications. 


more evenly in 
tractive 

The Portsmouth By-Product Coke 
Co., Portsmouth, O., will soon let 
contracts for the construction of a 
crushing plant at its works. Plans and 
specifications are in the hands of the 
company’s engineers. 
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HILE steel ingot production 
\ \ in June dropped to the lowest 
level since last October, the 


rate of output was the second highest 
for any June on record, falling short 
of the June, 1923 high mark by only 
a little over 600 tons per day. June 
was the third consecutive month to 
show decline and revealed about the 
same rate of drop as during the two 
preceding months. According to sta- 
tistics compiled by the American Iron 
and Steel institute from figures sup- 


plied by companies which in 1925 
made 94.5 per cent of the country’s 
total, production in June totaled 3,- 
760,653 gross tons. Against the 3,- 
©45,3386 tons of May, this was a loss 
of 194,683 tons. May and June both 
were months of 26 working days. 
The record production for June was in 
1923 with 3,767,256 tons. 

For the first half of the year, pro- 
duction amounted to 24,260,537 gross 
tons and was the highest first half in 
history. In the first six months of 
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Steel Tient Production—1925- 26 


94.5 Per Cent of Industry Reporting 
Gross Tons 











Calculated Approximate 
Monthly monthly daily 
output output No. of output Change in 
companies all working all daily rate 
1925 Open-hearth Bessemer Allother reporting companies days companies per cent 
hs anensem 3,263,256 689,996 11,960 3,965,212 4,193,281 27 155,307 +13.1 
a 2,933,225 602,042 12,998 3,548,265 3,752,352 24 156,348 + 0.6 
ee 3,337,721 614,860 13,633 3,966,214 4,194,340 26 161,321 + 3.1 
BOE: asm 2,858,866 515,715 14,182 3,388,763 3,583,676 26 137,834 —14.5 
eee 2,755,561 497,708 13,790 3,267,059 3,454,971 26 132,883 — 3.6 
BURG: eciteciases 2,540,729 476,945 12,490 3,030,164 3,204,451 26 123,248 — 7.2 
6 mos . 17,689, 358 3,397,266 79,053 21,165,677 22,383,071 155 166 AGT cceterree 
SS a 2,446,068 457,095 13,547 2,916,710 3,084,472 26 118,634 — 3.7 
re 2,698,285 523,734 12,914 3,234,933 3,420,998 26 131,577 +10.9 
eta 2,738,673 547,121 13,977 3,299,771 3,489,565 26 134,214 + 2.0 
errs 3,077,114 584,567 15,624 3,677,305 8,888,814 27 144,030 + 7.3 
. ee 3,092,194 581,347 17,085 3,690,626 3,902,900 25 156,116 + 8.4 
Re: 3,169,796 569,304 15,843 3,754,943 3,970,918 26 152,728 — 2.1 
Total $4,911,488 6,660,434 168,043 41,739,965 44,140,738 311 141,932 
1926 
Jan 3,326,846 581,683 13,664 3,922,193 4,150,469 26 159,633 + 4.5 
Feb. .......... 3,023,829 556,031 12,818 3,592,678 3,801,776 24 158,407 — 0.8 
Mar. . .. 8.590,791 635,680 15.031 4,241,502 4,488,362 27 166,236 + 4.9 
Aur 8.929.425 601.037 13.652 3.897.124 4.123.941 26 158.613 — 4.5 
May 3,201,230 516,676 10,437 3.728.343 3,945,336 26 151,744 — 43 
June 3,036,162 498,764 9,441 3,544,367 3,750,653 26 144,256 — 4.9 
6 mos....... 3,389,871 75,043 22,926,207 24,260,537 155 156,520 


19,461,293 
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1928, the previous high, production 
totaled 23,326,965 tons. In the fifst 
half of last year was produced 22,- 
883,071 tons. Average daily produc- 
tion in the first six months of 1926 
was 156,520 tons per day, as compared 
with 149,532 tons in 1923 and 144,- 
407 tons in 1925. The daily average 
for the first half of 1926 was at the 
rate of 87.17 per cent of theoretic 
capacity. 

Average daily production of ingots 


in June was 144,256 tons, which 
compared with the 151,744 tons of 
May, was a decrease of 7488 tons, or 


49 per cent. This was the lowest 
daily rate in nine months, or since 
last October wher production averaged 
144,030 tons per day. As compared 
with the best June in history, that 
of 144,894 tons per day in 1923, last 
month’s output was short by only 628 
tcns. 

On the basis of 144,256 tons per 
day in June and 311 working days 


in the year, the indicated annual 
rate of production was 44,860,000 
tons. The indicated rate for May was 


47,190,000 tons. Based upon the coun- 
try’s thoretical ingot capacity of 55,- 
814,033 gross tons as of Dec. 31, 1925, 
operations in June represented 80.34 
per cent as compared with 84.51 per 
cent in the previous month. 


Malleable Output Drops 


Washington, July 13.—May produc- 
tion of malleable castings totaled 60,- 
*28 tons or 55.2 per cent of capac- 
ity the lowest since November, ac- 
cording to returns from 139 companies 
to the department of commerce. Book- 
ings at 49,179 tons were the smallest 
since August. Capacity for May 
1926 is based on the following for- 
mula: Total number of units of mold- 
ing floor space, times the average pro- 
duction per molder, per day per unit 
of floor space, times number of actual 
working days per month. In no case 
should productive capacity based on 
floor space exceed melting or anneal- 
ing capacity. Further comparisons 
of bookings and production follow: 





Per cent 

Totaltons of Total tons Monthly 

1925 produced capacity booked capacity 

ee 60,972 54.2 50,569 112,495 
Total 

(5 mos.)..311,618 54.9 275,723 567,196 

... 58,819 51.8 47.247 113.514 

. 57,172 50.3 56,873 113,624 

56,761 49.8 48,647 113,935 

» 58,474 51.4 49,780 113,697 

68,122 61.0 65,420 111,744 

November .... 60,800 55.1 55,552 110,273 

December .... 65,766 59.0 53,991 111,332 

1926 

January = ...... 75.658 68.2 65.738 110,824 

February .... 66,401 59.2 58,379 110.295 

March .. 74.520 67.4 70.192 119.539 

Anril . 66.733 60.4 K2.8#49 “*0.415 

May 60,128 55.2 49,179 108,891 
Total 

(5 mos.)..343,440 62.2 284,749 551,564 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Willard Wilson, Vice President, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 














ULL CLLR 


LEVATION to the vice presidency of one of the 
important subsidiary companies of the United 
States Steel Corp. is the distinction recently 
gained by Willard Wilson. In April this year 
he was chosen vice president in charge of sales 

for the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala. His advancement to a vice presidency fol- 
lows a service of ten years in the executive direction 

of sales activities for that company. 





Mr. Wilson has seen long service in the steel indus- 
try having been connected with the National Steel Co. 
prior to its merger into the Carnegie Steel Co. in 1903. 
He received his early training in the mills of the Na- 
tional company located largely in Ohio territory. He 
left the National Steel Co. in 1901 and entered the serv- 
ice of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in its 
operating departments. At that time Don Bacon was 
president of the Tennessee company. When the United 
States Steel Corp. took over the Tennessee company in 
1907 Mr. Wilson was connected with the sales depart- 
ment. George Gordon Crawford was placed in charge 
of the company as president and F. A. Burr was gen- 


QUARTER century of service 

with one organization finds him 
elevated to its vice presidency in 
charge of sales. 


H's EXPERIENCE in the steel in- 
dustry includes both operation 
and distribution. For the past ten 
years he has been directing sales of his 
company. 


UIET and unpretentious, he has 

won for himself a fine measure of 
appreciation from his associates and 
subordinates. 


PULLER Le EL Pen EP 


eral manager of sales. Mr. Wilson was made assistant 
general manager of sales. In July, 1916, when Mr. Burr re- 
signed he was advanced to the post of general manager of 
sales. His recent elevation is added recognition of his 
long and capable service in the upbuilding of the south- 
ern subsidiary to its present important position. 

Quiet and dignified, Mr. Wilson has established for 
himself the high regard of his many business associates 
and numerous friends. He is as well known in the in- 
dustry in the North as in the South, having been for 
many years a resident of Ohio. He has been actively 
interested in the business and industrial development of 
his home city, Birmingham. He is a member of various 
industrial and social organizations, including the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute. 

Mr. Wilson was born in Youngstown, O., and received 
his education there and at Cleveland. His father was 
associated with the private bank of Wick Bros. & Co. in 
Youngstown, moving to Cleveland in 1888 as cashier of 
the First National bank of which he later became presi- 
dent. He is the father of Parker F. Wilson, assistant 
to the president of the Wheeling Steel Corp. 
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Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 
Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 





ALCOLM FINDLAY McCON- 
M NELL, the new general su- 

perintendent of the Mingo 
and Bellaire Works of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., as announced last week, 
was born in New Castle, Pa., Nov. 3 
1880. He was educated in the grade 
and high schools of New Castle, and 
in 1902 was graduated as mechanical 
engineer from the University of 
Pittsburgh, then the Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

His first employment was also his 
entry into the steel business, going 
with the National Steel Co.’s Sharon 
Works in 1900. He joined the Car- 
negie company’s operating staff as 
steam engineer at the New Castle 
works, Jan. 1, 1905; and July 1, 1909 
was made assistant general super- 
intendent of the Mingo Works where 
he has since been most active. 

* = * 

N. K. McLure, vice president E. J. 
Lavino & Co., Philadelphia, sailed for 
Europe July 3. 

x . ~ 

William Hutton Blauvelt, consulting 
engineer, 120 Broadway, New York, 
is in Europe and is expected to re- 
turn Sept. 3. 

* * * 

F. G. Jackson has been placed in 
charge of the new office at 328 
Witherspoon building, Philadelphia, of 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, 
builder of milling machines. 

* > + 

John E. Frederick, president of the 
Kokomo Wire & Steel Co., Kokomo, 
Ind., has been re-elected president of 
the Indiana State chamber of com- 
merce by the board of directors. 

~ ~ oe 

Harry S. Summers of the Philadel- 
phia sales office of the Carnegie Steel 
Co. is expected to return about the 
middle of August from a six weeks’ 
trip to Europe. 


x * * 

Philip L. Coddington has joined 
the New England sales organization of 
the Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, 
N. Y. He will assist E. R. S. Reeder, 
New England manager of sales at 
1004 Little building, Boston. 

* . * 

John G. Pew, president of the Sun 
Shipbuilding Co., has been elected 
a vice president of the Columbia ‘Gas 
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& Electric Co., New York. He will 
have charge of the Columbia system’s 
natural gas business. 


* . * 
C. W. Fisher has been placed in 
charge of the Chicago branch of 
MecMyler-Interstate Co., Cleveland, 


builder of cranes. He had been with 











MALCOLM F. McCONNELL 


the company for two years in sales 
engineering work. 


* * * 


Frank F. Corby, who recently joined 
the sales force of the A. M. Byers 
Co., Pittsburgh, as its Pacific coast 
representative with headquarters in 
Los Angeles, formerly was vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales of the Steel 
& Tube Co. of America. 


i 


George E. Gustafson, sales engineer 
in the Boston and Philadelphia ter- 
ritories for Kearney & Trecker Corp., 
Milwaukee, builder of milling ma- 
chines, will move to Detroit in Septem- 
ber where he will be located with 
Charles A. Strelinger Co. 


* * * 


H. D. Mercer, for many years with 
Truscon Steel Co., has resigned to 
form the Mercer Steel Co., with of- 
fices, warehouse and yards at 194 
North Thirteenth street, Portland, 


Oreg., where he will handle reinfore- 
ing steel. 
* * > 
Walter W. Fleming, formerly gen- 
eral manager of Berger & Carter 
Co., San Francisco, has joined the 


sales organization of Arthur B. Am-, 


bler, Pacific Coast manager in. that 


city for Alan Wood Iron & Steel, 
Philadelphia and the Columbia, 


Co., 

Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh. 
* * 4 

L. B. Young, 

manager of the Michigan Stove Co., 


formerly general | 


Detroit, who continued in the Detroit- , 


Michigan Stove Co. after the recent 
consolidation of those interests, has 
retired. Mr. Young was connected 
with the Michigan Stove Co. for many 
years, 
boy to general manager, which posi- 
tion he held from 1914 on. 
* * * 

Col. George J. Siedler, Haverford, 
Pa., has been elected president of 
the Princeton Engineering association. 
Colonel Siedler graduated from 
Princeton university in 1900. He be- 
came sales manager of the Taylor- 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co., and later 
was vice president of Eynon-Evans 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. He had charge 
of sales promotion for the Vim 


Motor Truck Co. for a time and in’ 


later connections served as assistant 
to the president of the Standard 
Supply & Equipment Co., as president 
of the Remington Sales Corp. and 
president of the Edwards Co., Phila- 
delphia. 
gaged in consulting sales work. 
* ” = 

MacDonald C. Booze, senior fellow 
of the American Refractories insti- 
tute’s fellowship, which is maintained 
at the Mellon Institute of Industrial 


having advanced from office , 


Colonel Siedler is now en- ' 


Research, Pittsburgh, has resigned to | 
accept a position with the Charles | 
Taylor Sons Co., Cincinnati, as vice 


president in charge of research and 
development. 
the refractory industry for some time 
and has contributed many papers and 


He has been active in, 


much valuable information pertaining | 


to refractories and their uses. 
Stuart M. Phelps, who for several 

years has been associated with Mr. 

Booze at Mellon institute, has been 


appointed senior fellow of the Refrac- 


(Continued on Page 178) 
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A Tres he oN 


Structural Shape Buying 
More Diversified in First 
Half of 1926 - 


By Robert 


ing of fabricated structural 

steel from large cities was the 
trend marked in the third semi- 
annual survey by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
based on its weekly tabulation of 
contracts awarded. Although Chicago 
increased its demands considerably in 
the first half of 1926, other cities 
generally recorded a decrease from 
the last half of 1925. New York, 
the dominant factor in the structural 
market, was the destination of 214,- 
940 tons in the first six months of 
1926, compared with 310,735tons for the 
last half of 1925. Although the num- 
ber of projects launched by Chicago 
decreased, the tonnage increased from 
43,187 to 59,366 tons in the same peri- 
od. Following is a comparison of 
consumption for leading cities for the 
first half of 1926 and the last half 
of 1925: 


D ECENTRALIZATION of buy- 


No. of Projects Tons 

Jan.-June July-Dec. Jan.-June July-Dec. 
City 1926 1925 1926 1925 
New York” ...... 212 219 214,940 $10,735 
Chicago ........... . 47 52 59,366 43,187 
Philadelphia .... 32 43 26,230 47,195 
San Francisco 29 add 20,476 hd 
Los Angeles .... 14 ated 14,590 ‘5 


**Not classified separately in 1925. 

*Metropolitan district including Long Island, 
but not New Jersey points. 

New York state, aided to a large 
extent by New York, continues to lead 


T. Mason 


and a decline of 8.08 per cent from 
the last half of 1925. Pennsylvania 
and Illinois are second and third, tak- 
ing 10.35 and 10.13 per cent respec- 
tively. Several states appear on the 
list for the past six months which 
were not there previously. Florida, 
West Virginia, Maine and Kentucky 
ell used more than 1 per cent each 
of the total placed in the first half. 
Comparisons of the percentage of the 
total taken by various states follow: 


Per cent of total 








July- 
Jan.-June Jan.-June Dec. 
State 1926 1925 1925 
ee 35.00 41.84 
Pennsylvania _.............00+ 10.35 10.00 12.00 
Nahe ES 10.13 8.70 6.31 
ES a 8.06 9.80 5.20 
Unlocated railroad 
a ee 7.31 2.70 3.04 
RY cchsieanostes 6.44 5.70 4.13 
New Jersey + | 3.30 5.82 
Massachusetts ......... . 2.3¢ 3.20 8.05 
0 Se ef 3.10 1.99 
| PSS eOC ae : 1.45 ®e oe 
West Virginia ae as = 
ee SEE .. heat ne — 
Kentucky 1.05 ied 7 
Wisconsin des shed 1.91 
Indiana - sind 2.00 a 
I sdetails iouaietes ii 1.70 aa 
All other states and 
miscellaneous .......... . 12.07 14.80 14.11 
WE -sbighbetentectemiensiel 100.00 100.00 100.00 


**Less than one per cent. 


For the first time, the consumption 
of structural steel has been segregated 





12.07 ALL OTHER STATES 
- $06 KENTUCKY 
Lit MAINE 
“2:16 MICHIGAN ~~ 
2,36 MASSACHUSETTS 
2.41 NEW JERSEY 
644 OHIO 
7.31 R. R. BRIDGES 


8.06 CALIFORNIA 


10.13 ILLINOIS 


10.35 PENNSYLVANIA 











club and lodge buildings, churches, 
hospitals, and structures used for 
business purposes took 314,303 tons. 
Data on other construction follow: 


No. of 
projects Tons 
General construction, including of- 


fices, lofts, clubs, hospitals, 
churches, and general business 
ON FR See ae 374 314,303 
Industrial, including all types 
of manufacturing power plants. 
ete. . cteieeatnasips ucestlanataceaiiemmiiemises 216 119,041 
Bridges, railway and highway.... 157 115,226 
Apartments and hotels .............06 80 72,792 


Schools and public buildings such 
as city halls and court houses 90 44,934 





Subways, New York  ..............c.c00000 10 35,100 
Miscellaneous construction in- 
cluding stadia, memorials, and 
unclassified Project — ......cccccscssees 85 40,850 
Total é ashe ccsoccoeesd OLS 742,245 


A comparison of the number of 
contracts placed in the various states, 
and the tonnage involved, appears 
below. Miscellaneous projects and 
railroad and other bridges not identi- 
fied as to location also are listed. 

No. of projects Tons of steel 


Jan. to June Jan. to June 
State 1926 1925 1926 1925 



























































































































































all other commonwealths in its con- in the IRoN TrapeE Review survey, Alabama ore 3 5 1,875 2,100 
symption of structural shapes, tak- showing the various types of struc- a : ~ sa “aa 
ing 33.76 per cent in the first six tures into which the material has been California i aaald 88 121 60,807 84,968 
. . ° . . Colorado ....... 5 2,04 
months of 1926. Although still high, fabricated. General construction, in- Connecticut 13 10 4293 8,660 
this represents a drop of 1.26 per cluding all commercial buildings such o- apgeosd ao ; : np = 
. ist. o olumbia 5, 
cent from the same period of 1925 as offices, lofts, department stores, Florida .......... oe 7 10,800 4,830 
T T T Se eae | 
ay “Sd hae Re Sead ed Md a a ‘ 
~~ oe ee ~| WEEKLY STRUCTURAL AWARDS 1 
| Tr | Reported by IRON TRADE REVIEW 50 
i 
45 — Mie 2 } 45 
ki 
s ioe Ms ia § 3 - | 
+. —_}—— +— 30 & 
= 
ee ae 2s. 8 
20 — —— 
Capwet reed 15 
. Inow TRADE 
‘ CLEVELAND 10 
5 5 
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Illinois 7 74 75,206 75,21 
Indiana 10 19 y ff 
Iowa 11 ll 77 7 
Kansas 1 4 

Kentucky 6 8 

SEEREEMD | cancnscncncitibenses 2 9 

NINA | dinsnpdtpsdininehiiapabebin 2 8 

Maryland _.................. 6 10 

Massachusetts ............ 50 75 

Michigan dln aeeities 26 22 

Minnesota  .....0..ccc.ceeee 11 12 

Mississippi 2 1 

Missouri s 9 

Montana 1 1 

Nebraska 2 3 

NN FE ae ee Te 1 2 

New Hampshire ... 2 1 450 400 
Ee  ) , ae 45 48 17,880 28,900 
New Mexico serie = ehiigs S scuibechiuniiis 400 
New York ................. 275 227 246,160 303,611 
North Carolina ........ 7 2 1,905 600 
North Dakota ... | AEE Jf _aeers 
Ohio Siestiseens 53 51 47,830 49,367 
RIED. .., ~serrecentadatseh 2 2 600 938 
RD © gies 12 * 2.997 7,311 
Pennsylvania 132 147 76,785 87,255 
Rhode Island 4 4 815 725 
South Carolina 1 3 175 1,825 
South Dakota ........ 1 1 170 1,370 
Tennessee 2 7 700 6,120 
ee 9 10 4,480 15,166 
EIINEL, -..niunresqnaihmpeimeesbucbl 1 1 200 800 
WE OING  chasencseneriateny 1 2 200 300 
Virginia. .0....... 1 4 1,500 1,600 
Washington 20 17 7.209 10,974 
West Virginia ........ 10 11 9,515 7,830 
Wisconsin 16 18 4,520 6,491 





Wyoming tum. L ium ee ae 
Unlocated bridgework 57 40 64,265 24,065 
Miscellaneous unlo- 
cated work 4 12 65,707 10,475 
1,012 1,042 742,245 864,486 
The largest award in the six 
months period was 18,000 to 20,- 
000 tons to the American Bridge Co., 
through John Gill & Sons, for the 
tower building of the Union terminals 
project, Cleveland. The Welland 


canal bridge, Welland, Ont., required 
15,000 tons, the contract being shared 
among Canadian shops, the United 
States Steel Corp. and the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. This tonnage was not in- 
cluded in the totals, however, domes- 
tic consumption only being listed. 

Subway and bridgework were fea- 
tures of the first half, awards in 
New York for subway work taking 
35,100 tons in ten projects. Santa Fe 
railroad placed its 1926 requirements 
of 11,300 tons. A_ state highway 
bridge was placed at Bath, Me., the 
steel needs being 8100 tons. 


Office buildings also entered into 
the award of large tonnages. The 
Bankers’ building, Chicago, required 


7200 tons and the Builders’ building, 
that city, took 7000 tons. The office 
building of the Consolidated Gas Co. 
at New York took 7000 tons as did 
a Bricken office building there. The 
Pennsylvania-Pittsburgh hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, required 8000 tons and the 
Russ buildirg, San Francisco, 9500 
tons. A city hall at Los Angeles re- 
quired 6640 tons and the Canal & 
Commercial Bank building, New Or- 
leans, 6000 tons. Other awards gen- 
erally were under 5000 tons each. 


Wire rods first were rolled on a 


2-high mill, the billets being returned 
over the rolls to the front of the mill 
after each pass. ‘ 





Steel Treaters Arrange 
Convention Schedule 


The American Society for Steel 
Treating has announced the outline 
of events for its eighth annual con- 
vention and steel and machine tool 
exposition which is to be held in 
Chicago, Sept. 20-24. Technical ses- 
sions, both morning and afternoon, 
will be held in the ball room of the 
Drake hotel which will be convention 
headquarters. The exposition will be 
conducted at Municipal Pier, all of the 
exposition space of which 
reserved. The schedule of 
as follows: 


available 
has been 
events is 


Monday, Sept. 20 
Drake 
and 
Pier. 
Drake hotel. 


hotel. 
registration 


Technical session, 
Exposition opens 
begins, Municipal 
2:00 p.m.—Technical session, 
10:00 p.m.—Exposition closes. 


Tuesday, Sept. 21 
9:30 a.m.—Technical session, Drake hota. 
10:00 a.m.—Exposition opens, Municipal Pier. 
12:15 p.m.—Metallurgical education luncheon, 


Drake hotel. 
1:30 p.m.—Plant inspection. 
2:00 p.m.—Technical session, 
9:30 p.m.—Ball, Drake hotel. 
10:00 p.m.—Exposition closses. 


Drake hotel. 


Wednesday, Sept. 22 
9:30 a.m.—Annual business meeting, Drake 
hotel. 


10:30 a.m.—E. D. Campbell Memorial Lecture, 
Drake hotel. 
10:00 a.m.—Exposition opens, 
1:30 p.m.——Plant inspection. 
2:00 p.m.—Technical session, Drake hotel. 
6:00 p.m.—Exposition 


Municipal Pier. 


closes. 


9:30 p.m.—Smoker and frolic, Riding Acad- 
emy. 
Thursday, Sept. 23 
9:30 a.m.—Technical session, Drake hotel. 
10:00 a.m.—Exposition opens, Municipal Pier. 


2:00 p.m.—Technical session, Drake hotel. 
6:00 p.m.—Exposition closes. 


6:30 p.m.—Annual banquet, Drake hotel. 
Friday, Sept. 24 

9:30 a.m.—Technical session, Drake hotel. 

10:00 a.m.—Exposition opens, Municipal Pier. 

1:30 p.m.—Plant inspection. 

2:00 p.m.—Technical session, Drake hotel. 


10:00 p.m.—Exposition closes. 


Foundrymen Plan Session 
on Casting Costs 


Relatively few foundries really know 
their actual castings costs, according 
to the American Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation committee on foundry costs 
which recently made a study of exist- 
ing data of foundries having costs sys- 
tems. Consequently, the committee has 
decided that its future work should 
be to educate foundrymen to the needs 
for using adequate systems of a prac- 
tical nature and to show advantages 
of using uniform cost methods. Plans 
have been made to carry out the pro- 
gram by issuing reports and conduct- 
ing discussion sessions at annual meet- 
ings of the association. 

At the 1926 convention in Detroit 
in September, E. W. McCulloch of 
the United States chamber of 
merce will discuss the economic neces- 
sity of adequate cost information. R. 
E. Belt, American Malleable Castings 


com- 
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association will explain how foundry 
costs can be determined without exces- 
sive clerical detail, while the commit- 
tee will present an outline basis for 
practical classification of foundry 
costs. 

In addition, the committee will con- 
duct a contest on weight and produc- 
tion estimates of castings from non- 
ferrous, steel, malleable and gray iron 
foundries. Pattern equipment for cast- 
ings from each branch of the industry 
will be on display and those attend- 
ing the convention will be given a 
chance to submit estimates of the 
weight of the castings and estimates 
of daily production by use of the 
equipment. Prizes will be given for 
the best estimates. This session will 
be held on Wednesday afternoon, 
Sept. 29. 


Bar Iron Wage Meeting 


Is Resumed 


Cleveland, July 13.—The adjourned 
wage conference of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers was to open at Hotel Cleve- 
land July 14. The Western Bar Iron 
assvication was to be represented at 
the meeting by S. C. Leonard. of De- 
troit, former president of the associa- 
tion, who recently was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer, succeeding the 
late James H. Nutt, of Youngstown, 
O. 


Schwab Is Nominated for 
Engineers’ President 


Charles M. Schwab, chairman, 
Bethlehem Steel Corp., New York, has 
been nominated tor the presidency 
of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers for 1927 accord. 
ing to the announcement of the 
nominating committee which met re- 
cently in Chicago. Nominees for vice 
presidents were Charles L. Newcomb, 
manager, Dean works, Worthington 
Pump & Machinery Corp., Holyoke, 
Mass.; E. O. Eastwood, professor 
of mechanical engineering Univer- 


sity of Washington, Seattle; and 
E. R. Fish, vice president, Heine 
Boiler Co., St. Louis. Candidates 


for managers were Paul Doty, chair- 
man of board, Minnesota state board 
of registration, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Ralph E. Flanders, manager, Jones 
& Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 


Vt.; and Conrad N. Lauer, treasurer 
and general manager, Day & Zim- 
merman Ince., Philadelphia. Erik 


Oberg, editor, Machinery, New York, 
was the committee’s choice for trea- 
surer. Eleetion will be by mail ballot 
of the entire membership closing Sept, 
28, 
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tories Fellowship, effective July 11. 
Mr. Phelps has been doing research 
work for a number of years. 

* * * 

William Hutton Blauvelt, consulting 
engineer, 120 Broadway, New York, 
is in Europe and is expected to re- 
turn Sept. 3. 

* 7 * 

William J. Butler has been added 
to the sales staff of the Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., for 
the sale of flush valves, brass pipe 
and tubular plumbing goods. 

+ a * 

Paul G. Leoni, managing director of 
the Iron & Ore Corp. of America, 11 
Broadway, New York, will leave for 
Europe the latter part of July for a 


six weeks visit. 
+ * * 


Frank Herzog was appointed chief 
draftsman of the Wickwire-Spencer 
Steel Co. Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., effective 
July 1. K. H. Marsh is chief engi- 
neer and James C. Hott, combustion 
engineer. 

4 * me 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, 
Pa., has been nominated as president 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, mail ballots being taken 
late in September. 

* * > 

W. E. Kettering, formerly sales 
manager for the Steel Tank & Pipe 
Co., Berkeley, Calif., has become as- 
sociated with the Berkeley Steel Con- 
struction Co. as sales manager. Mr. 
Kettering is also secretary and trea- 
surer of the New Metal Products Co., 
Emeryville, Calif., manufacturing range 
boilers. 

> a8) “se 

Harry A. Coulby, member of Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, and 
chairman of the United Alloy Steel 
Corp., Canton, O., returned to Cleve- 
land July 10 after a six weeks’ trip 
to Europe. 

John C. Chandler in charge of the 
Cleveland district for the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., returned 
with Mr. Coulby from the European 
trip. 

* ~ 7 

L. F. Kuhman has been appointed 
vice president and director of the 
Andrews-Bradshaw Co., Pittsburgh, 
sales managers for a steam purifier 
and gas and vapor scrubber. Mr. 
Kuhman has been associated with the 
company for the past three and a half 
years. For eight years prior to that 
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time he was a sales engineer for the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., in the Pittsburgh 
district. He formerly attended Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. 


* + * 

George W. Vreeland, 
general superintendent of Mingo and 
Bellaire works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., was born Sept. 23, 1875 at Pas- 
saic, N. J. He was educated in the 
public schools of New York, studied 
in the College of the City of New 
York, and attended night course at 
Cooper Union. Later, he graduated 
from Cornell university as mechanical 
engineer. 

While with the Cambria Steel Co., 
he was draftsman, steam and ex- 


assistant 











GEORGE W. VREELAND 


perimental engineer, and master 
mechanic of the blast furnace depart- 
ment. He came to the Carnegie Steel 
Co. Sept. 1, 1901 as master mechanic 
of the blast furnace at the Duquesne 
works. He was made = assistant 
superintendent of blast furnaces at 
Duquesne works in 1904, and in 1908, 
was made superintendent of blast 
furnaces of the Mingo, Bellaire and 
Steubenville works. On July 1, 1926, 
he was appointed assistant general 


superintendent. 
+ * * 


Judge Vernon W. Van Fleet, chair- 
man of the federal trade commission, 
has tendered his resignation to Presi- 
dent Coolidge so that he can return to 
his private law practice. Although the 
President has asked Judge Van Fleet 
to continue his work temporarily it 
is understood that the Judge probably 
will not be on the commission much 
after Aug. 1. Judge Van Fleet was 
appointed to the commission in June, 





1922 by President Harding, his term to 
expire Sept. 25, 1928. Before his 
federal appointment Judge Van Fleet 
lived in South Bend, Ind. 


* * * 


Chester P. Clingerman, superintend- 
ent of blast furnaces of the Mingo and 
Bellaire works of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., was born March 12, 1884 at 
Altoona, Pa. He graduated in 1906 
from Lehigh university. In July 1906 
he went with the Carnegie Steel Co. 
and in April 1907 went to the Na- 
tional Works of the National Tube 
Co. later becoming master mechanic. 
He went to the blast furnace depart- 
ment of the Duquesne works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. in 1909 and in 
March 1915 Mr. Clingerman joined 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. He returned 
to the Carnegie Steel Co. as assistant 
superintendent of blast furnaces at 
the Bellaire plant in 1917. 

* + * 

C. L. Wade has been appointed sales 
agent, and S. P. Buffum has been 
made assistant manager of the wire 
fence department of the Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., both being located in the 


company’s general offices at Pitts- 
burgh, 
Mr. Wade joined the Pittsburgh 


Steel Co., in 1910 and was in the 
accounting department until 1918. 
After a year in the army he re- 
turned to the company in 1919 to its 
sales department. In 1922 he was 
transferred to the Chicago office as 
jobbing and manufacturing repre- 
sentative, and in 1925 went to St. 
Louis in the same capacity. 

Mr. Buffum entered the employ of 
the American Steel & Wire Co. at 
Worcester, Mass. He was moved to 
its Pittsburgh offices in 1912 and to 
Philadelphia in 1915. He joined the 
Pittsburgh Steel Co., in January 1919 
as a salesman in Nebraska and in 
1922 was transferred to Philadelphia 
where he represented the company 
until this latest appointment. 


Texas Steel Reorganized 


Texas Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex., 
has been reorganized, John H. Kirby, 
Houston, Tex., being made president 
and James K. Remsen assistant to 
the president and treasurer. John A. 
Coyle, Pittsburgh, has been appointed 
metallurgical and operating manager. 
This company until 1923 was the G. 
W. Armstrong Co. It has capacity 
for 15,000 tons of ingots and 25,000 
tons of bars annually, as well as steel 
castings. It has an electric furnace, 
seven busheling furnaces and a 20- 
inch mill. Under the reorganization 
new equipment will be installed and 
producing facilities greatly increased. 
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Steel Orders Go To Continent 


British Production Restricted to Electric Furnaces—Coal Miners Refuse To Return 


On Eight-Hour Day Basis— 


Two Blast Furnaces 


Authorized 


for Italian Ansaldo Company 


2-3 Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 
European Headquarters, 
IroN Trade Review, 


ONDON, July 13.—(By Cable)—The situation in the 
L coal industry is unchanged, striking miners having 
refused to return to work on an eight-hour day 
basis. A. J. Cook, secretary of the miners’ union, has 
issued a statement that a settlement is impossible with 
the present mine owners. 

The Birmingham quarterly iron and steel market meet- 
ing recently had the smallest attendance on record. Found- 
ries continue to operate, with foreign fuel. Four blast 
furnaces in the Middlesbrough district are producing hema- 


Good orders for steel for shipbuilding and engineering 
purposes are being diverted to the Continent. More roll- 
ing mills are operating, chiefly with imported semifinished 
steel. 

Sheet production is more active, mills increasing their 
purchases of foreign sheet bars and fuel. Orders for 
bridge and railroad structurals are offered daily to British 
steelmakers but they decline to quote in view of the 
present uncertainty of production. 

Societe John Cockerill, Seraing, Belgium, has been au- 
thorized to erect two complete blast furnaces for the 
Italian Ansaldo Co., at an estimated cost of 30,000,000 


tite. 
Many steelworks are making repairs 


expecting a revival of activity in the fall. 


tion is restricted mainly to electric fu 


francs. The 
and improvements, 
Steel produc- 
rnaces in Sheffield. 


Haine St. 
railroad cars for the Cameroon, West Africa. 
man plate syndicate has taken substantial plate orders 
for British consumers. 


Pierre works has booked 125 
The Ger- 


Fuel Lack Starves British Steel Industry 


Office of Iron Trade ReEvIEWw, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, Eng., July 5.— 
B (European Staff Service)—The 

position daily becomes more 

stringent, and, so far, no sign of a 
settlement in the coal industry has ap- 
peared. Two furnaces are still at 
work in Scotland and two owned by 
Boleckow Vaughan at Middlesbrough. 
But a pig iron famine has developed, 
and foundries are scouring every pos- 
sible source of supply, with little sat- 
isfaction. When small parcels of pig 
iron are discovered it is usually found 
that the analysis is unsatisfactory. 
Great ingenuity is exercised in mix- 


Current Iron 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, July 13 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of 


PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $20.45 
EM SERS eT ee eT TUTE Tee LT Ter 20.45 
OD. bie cekasexaceeeasis< 20.45 
Hematite, Phosphorus 0.02-0.05.......... 20.2 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
Ey re rer $30.44 
WOE WES nck abies cediscadcewsyeeees. 43.83 
FINISHED STEEL 
SOO ETE EE EEL TOP CE OT $35.31 


EE NS ictus vs bwcdhe ed becuse 
NE NOR Gis 4 va Wane o's pee wees 
Plates, ship, weer Oe WEsscs recy sscee 
Sheets, black, 2 fg ge 

Sheets, galvanize 4 gage, corrugated.. 
Bande and strips. .......0--eee ere eeeeee 
Plain wire, base...........eseeeseeeeees 
Galvanized wire, base.............0205-5 
erry rerrrsy Tee 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... 


*France 


RWMMNMD Whe ee 
c 


nm 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2. 50—3.00 $19.48 


NR MEP URED, 565 cc cdcccceuegey serene on 18.87 
DRM. soles saccetaneakesedet.eees 5. 36 
ee uns ak oe eda hace ey hs aes 27.39 
NED. 5 cs ss waege WecnaSacawe key 1.63¢ 
DO EEE EET 1.58c 
i Cece sh stack esdcwe ashy Vactasee 1.52¢ 
Plates, ship, bridge — WO oss « Go ive 1.68c¢ 
Sheets, black, 24 gage ee Sy PP hen 2. 28¢ 
Sheets, galvanize 24 gage, corrugated. . 3.53c 
DTM .to. 4hcsscsaaacedheeenee ie 2.12¢ 
WOE GOR GONG i cick ceeitevccsceisecens 2.28¢ 


. 


Grose Tons 
K. Ports 





| Sterling $4.86 





ing, and as fair supplies of hematite 
are still available, foundries are oc- 
casionally able to make some use of 
this. The trade generally is paralyzed, 
and production is restricted almost 
entirely to a few finishing mills. In 
Middlesbrough one large steelworks is 
rolling plates, and a Glasgow concern 
is doing the same thing for its tube 
works. The open-hearth furnaces are 
down everywhere, but the users of 
Sheffield special steel are assisted by 
the fact that electric furnaces can 





be carried on. In a few cases, con- 
tinental coal is being used, though this 
is not generally considered satisfac- 
tory, and is necessarily expensive. 
Larger quantities of continental pig 
iron are being bought by iron foun- 
ders on the coast; but this material is 
costly for Midland consumers. 


In such lines as rolling stock build- 
ing many oii furnaces have been in- 
troduced and this method of heating 
is being extensively adopted in the 
rolling of nonferrous sheets, rods, 
etc. Estimates vary on this matter 
from the economical point of view, 
but the general opinion seems to be 
that the oil is more costly than coal 


and Steel Prices of Europe 


Belgium and 

Luxemburg 

Metric Tons 
Channel Port 


British French 


Metric Tons 
Channel Ports 


Dispatch—By Cable 


German 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


Se: if £ed £sd ed 
4 4 0* $16.31 S49 $16.31 5 70 et! 53 ; 12 0 *Middlesbrough; tScotch 
4 40 17.05 3100 17.05 3100 17.05 10 0 : San, 

4 4 0+ 14.00 2176 14.00 2176 18.26 3150  ‘oundey irom; (1) Basic-beseo- 
4°30 665* ke. : 20.70 4 50 mer; (2) Longwy. British 

export furnace coke £1 28 Od 
($5.36) f. o b. Ferromanga- 

6 50 $20.94 60 $20 4 60 $20.70 4 50 

> 00 25°57 § § 25.57 5 50 °27.47 5120 nese £14 108 Od ($70.62) 
f. 0. b. German ferromanganese 
750 $21.18 4.70 $29.22 6 00 $29.22 6 00 “i# 0 Od G58.44) Lob 

7 350 1.02c 4130 1.02 4130 1.06¢ 4160 The equivalent prices ia 

6 10.0 1.0lc 4120 1.0lc 4120 1.05¢ : a 0 American currency are in dollars 
00 1.10¢ 5 OO 1.10c 5 00 1.18 § 0 taf . 

10 10 0 206¢ 9 76 2'06c 9 76 ~~ 2.42¢ 11 00 _ Per ton for pig iron, coke, semi 

16 10 0 2 74¢ 2400* 3.10c 3100* 3 63c 16 10 0 finished steel and rails; finished 

10 00 1.14c 1000* 1.32c 6 00 LS 6 0 0 steel is quoted in cents per 
7150 1.32c 6 00 1.32¢ 6 00 1.5le 6170 : : 

12 15 0 1.76¢ 8 00 17% 8 00 1.98 9 00 em “ posh go in della 
» 100 1.7lc 7150 1.71c 7150 1.76c 8 00 Per box. Sritish quotations are 
1 O€ —f my $6.82 1 80 for basic open-hearth steel; 

French Belgian Luxemburg, 
F Mark and German are for basic- 
: ; =— a — bessemer steel. 

400 $11.64  460(2) $10.60 500 $19.55 85 
3176 11.51 455(1) 10.39 490 20.24 88 
; 39 4.28 169 3.29 155 4.95 21.50 
§ 126 16.32 645 15.58 735 26.91 117 
7100 1.00c 850 1.00c 780 1.46c 140 
7 oe 1.00c¢ 845 1.00c 800 1.46c 140 
7 00 1.00c 765 1.00c 750 1.42c 136 
7150 1.00c 845 1.00c 875 1.60c 153 

10 10 0 1.77¢ 1550 1.50c 1500 2.19¢ 210 

14650 2.68¢ 2350 3.10c 3100 3.96c 380 
9150 1.48¢ 1300 1.13¢ 1125 1.88c 180 

10 10 0 1.12¢ 985 1.00c 1000 1.67c 160 
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in ordinary times, although at the 
present famine prices it is a relatively 
profitable proposition. 

Staffordshire apears to be favored 
in regard to fuel. Of the pits restart- 
ing most are situated in the Midland 
district enabling some works to obtain 
direct supplies, supplementing the 
rather poor residuals recovered from 
the numerous pit mounds. A _ some- 
what noteworthy circular was issued 
by a Bilston firm producing galvan- 
ived sheets a few days ago. The firm 
states it is running 80 pe: cent of 
its plant and hopes to continue doing 
so unless the government commandeers 
the fuel at present available. While 
other firms are turning down inquiries 
this concern states that it is in a posi- 
tion to accept orders for 30 gage 
and lighter, giving delivery in four- 
teen days. 

Constructional engineers have no 
lack of orders, which come to large 
firms almost daily. Much building 
is going on all the time, but there 
will be an end to this shortly where 
British steel is essential. Many build- 
ing yards will have to close within 
two or three weeks, either for lack of 
steel or fuel. 

Foreign prices have not increased in 
anything like the same degree as 
British. Recent sales of Belgian bil- 
lets in Birmingham have been at £5 
5s delivered ($25.51), practically the 
same price as two months ago. Fin- 
ished bars are quoted at £4 17s 
($23.57) Antwerp and joists at £4 
14s ($22.84). Reports here are to 
the effect that the port of Antwerp is 
congested with piles of finished and 
unfinished steel awaiting shipment. 
The comparatively small extent to 
which building has been arrested 


through lack of steel merely indicates 
the large proportion of foreign mater- 
ial used in building operations. Some 
importing warehousemen stock foreign 
joists in standard sizes and their sup- 
plies are still far from exhausted. Im- 
porting merchants state that foreign 
steelworks are not keen sellers ap- 
parently because their shipments to 
this country are not profitable. 

The shortage of tin plate is  be- 
coming acute, and stocks of plates are 
rapidly dwindling, as mills go out of 
action. It is understood a number 
of important buyers usually getting 
supplies from South Wales are now 
buying from America. Holders of 
stocks can obtain £1 4s ($5.83) per 
box and some small lots have real- 
ized £1 5s ($6.07). In a few cases 
orders have been accepted for July 
shipment at £1 2s ($5.34). As these 
manufacturers guarantee delivery pre- 
sumably they are relying on foreign 
steel and coal to carry out the con- 
tracts. For delivery after the strike 
the price usually quoted is £1 0s 3d 
($4.92). 

For such small quantities of Eng- 
lish steel as are available advances 
of about 10s ($2.43) per ton for most 
descriptions such as joists, sections, 
etc. are quoted, and Welsh sheet bars 
are still on offer at £6 5s ($30.37). 
Foreign sheet bars can be obtained 
in South Wales at £5 ($24.30) de- 
livered at the port. 


Belgian Steel Output 
Makes Record 


Brussels, June 23.—(European Staff 
Service)—A new record was reached 


in iron and steel production in Bel- 
gium during May, the output of pig 
iron, steel ingots and castings and 
finished steel reaching during that 
month the highest marks in the in- 
dustrial history of the country. The 
production of pig iron in May was 
299,630 metric tons, against 287,890 
tons, the previous high mark, reached 
in April. The number of blast fur- 
nace stacks operating May 31 was 53, 
the same as April 30. 

Output of steel ingots and castings 
in May totaled 272,090 metric tons, 
against 267,780 tons in April and 
268,550 tons, the previous high mark, 
reached in March 1925. The May 
output included 265,650 tons of steel 
ingots and 6440 tons of steel castings. 
The largest monthly output of steel 
castings was in March this year with 
7650 tons. The production of finished 
steel during May was 240,590 metric 
tons, against 228,010 tons in April 
and 240,330 tons, the previous high 
point, reached in March. 

The output of furnace coke in -May 
was 433,850 metric tons, compared 
with 431,110 tons in April. The fol- 
lowing table gives figures for the 
first five months of this year, com- 
pared with the monthly averages of 
the three preceding years and 1913, in 
metric tons: 


Steel Fin- 
Monthly ingots and ished 
average Coke Pigiron castings steel 
1918 293,585 207,055 205,550 154,820 
1923........00 348,380 178,995 191.410 161,950 
1924. sesseseeveee 046,650 234,000 238,380 198,115 
1925 weve 342,360 211,785 200,88C 164,940 

1926 

January ........ 321,220 137,790 116,180 106,260 
February ....... 347,900 202,400 167,360 153,180 
March . ... 434,850 281,260 260.760 240,330 
April . i 431,110 287,890 267,780 228,010 
May ... .. 483,850 299,630 272,090 240,590 


German Market for Steel Limited 


ERLIN, June 23.—(European 

Staff Service)—German iron 

and steel markets during re- 

cent weeks have not improved. 
The rate of production has been main- 
tained at 65 per cent of capacity and 
notwithstanding this small output, un- 
filled orders cover only three to four 
weeks. Production of iron and steel 
last year totaled 13,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with 17,000,000 tons in 1913, 
and as the capacity of the producers 
in the meantime has heavily increased, 
actual prices are only about 20 per 
cent above the prewar level, while the 
general index is about 40 per cent 
higher than in 1913. At the recent 
annual meeting of the Association of 
German Iron and Steel Manufacturer; 
it was stated that present German 
import duties on iron and steel are 
not sufficient to protect the German 
market against Belgian and French 
dumping resulting from depreciation 
of the franc, with the result that 
German producers are compelled to 
ration their production and establish 
various unions for all finished and 
semifinished goods. 

The revival of domestic business 
anticipated in the spring has not 
occurred, since the building trade in 
particular was not so active as was 
expected. The crisis in the mechanical 
department has not yet been sur- 


mounted, while railroads declare that 
they are well supplied with cars and 
locomotives for some time to come. 
Shipyards are busy with about one- 
sixth of their capacity, which now is 
from 30 to 50 per cent greater than 
in prewar times, while, on the other 
hand, the numerous orders for the 
construction of warships, which prior 
to the war occupied about one-third 
of their capacity, now is discontinued. 
During recent weeks, orders from 
warehouses have slightly expanded, 
but turnovers on the domestic market 
have remained limited. 

As a result of this unsatisfactory 
state of afairs, German producers 
have tried to increase foreign sales. 
Although so far this year German 
exports of iron and steel have exeeeded 
those of the corresponding period of 
1925 by about 50 per cent, the profit 
was limited since French and Belgian 
competition prices are low, frequently 
below the cost of production. Con- 
trary to expectations, the strike in 
the English industry has not resulted 
in a large increase of contracts, al- 
though many orders which otherwise 
would have been taken by English 
steelmakers now have been’ booked 
by German competitors. This was 
particularly the case in tin plate and 
German works now are busy. Better 
inquiries for bars have been received 


from the Far East, India and South 
America at about £4 16s ($23.25), 
while interesting orders for wire rods 
have been booked at £5 12s ($27.10). 
German producers have secured some 
foreign business in thin sheets owing 
to their short time of delvery, while 
heavier sheets and plates have been 
booked chiefly by Belgium. An im- 
provement has been noted on the wire 
market where India has displayed 
greater interest, and fair-sized orders 
have gone to Germany, prices having 
been reduced about 15s to 20s ($4.10 
to .$4.85) below the official quotations 
of the association. 

The situation in pig iron has not 
improved, although considerable hopes 
had been raised by the English strike. 
However, export sales have not in- 
creased, neither have better tonnages 
been sold in this country, despite the 
fact that English shipments of pig 
iron to Germany, which in April 
totaled 2800 metric tons, decreased in 
May. 

The German output of pig iron 
increased from 608,203 tons’ in 
April to 736,206 tons in May. It is 
anticipated a decision in regard to the 
prolongation of the pig iron associa- 
tion, which terminates at the end of 
this year, will shortly be taken, and 
it is believed that the association will 
be extended to Dec. 31, 1931. 
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Here and There in Industry 


Live information Which Records the Expansion of Various 
Lines of Productive Enterprise 











UPERIOR Steel Pipe Co., Greens- 
burg, Pa., whose purchase of the 
plant of the forrier Memphis 
Steel Construction Co., at Greens- 
burg, was noted in the vuly 8 issue 
of IRON TRADE REVIEW, plans to have 
its additions and new equipment com- 
pleted to start production by Sept. 1. 

The company will manufacture steel] 
plate products, tanks, stacks, breech- 
ings, kettles, ladles, and standpipes 
and riveted or electrically welded stee] 
pipe from 24 inches in diameter up- 
ward. Equipment is to be installed 
for metal lining pipes and tanks by a 
spray process, to make them resistant 
to various chemical actions. A coat- 
ing tank for covering large-diameter 
steel water pipe with an asphaltum 
coating will take pipe up to 9 feet 
in diameter and 40 feet long. 

Charles V. Witt, president, is a 
mechanical engineer, a graduate of the 
University of Dresden. He was em- 
ployed by the Carnegie steel on com- 
ing to America in 1901. Later he 
was with the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. and recently with James 
MeNeil & Bro. Co., Pittsburgh, as vice 
president and sales manager. L. R. 
Foust, vice president, will be in charge 
of operations. He has had wide ex- 
William B. Way is manager 
of sales. He has had experience 
with a large valve manufacturer in 
its Pittsburgh office and for seven 
has been secretary and treas- 
the Natural Gas Associa- 
of America. 


perience. 


years 
urer of 
tion 


* * * 


OHN VAN RANGE CO., Cincinnati, 
manufacturer of hotel and _ res- 
taurant equipment, has bought a site 
of 15 acres in Oakley, a suburb, on 
which it will build a new plant, its 


present establishment having been 
sold some time ago. 
or * 


HE A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, 


announces the consolidation of the 


Cincinnati and Cleveland sales dis- 
tricts into the Central District, with 
George E. Clifford in charge, with 
headquarters at Cincinnati. Mr. 
Clifford formerly was district sales 
manager of the Cincinnati district 
only. F. E. Boli and H. F. Bill are 
to be located at Cleveland and De- 
troit, respectively. M. G. Henderson, 
former Cleveland district sales man- 


ager has taken charge of the Chi- 


IRON 


cago district. Frank F. Corby, form- 
erly vice president in charge of sales 


of Steel & Tube Co. of America, 
joined the sales force of A. M. 
Byers Co. July 1, 1926. He will be 
Pacific Coast representative, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles. 

* ™ * 
REENSPON’S SONS IRON @& 
STEEL CO. St. Léeuis; «dims 

opened a branch office in First 


National Bank building, Fort Worth, 
Tex., to handle business in the oil 
fields of East Texas. Yards and 
branches at Ranger and Breckenridge, 
Tex., will be continued. 


O-TOWEL CO., Sandusky, O., man- 
ufacturer of a device for drying 
by a current of warmed air, has es- 
tablished its manufacturing business 
in the plant of the former Vim Motor 


Co., manufacturer of marine motors. 
C. M. Ortner is president, F. C. Close 
vice president and L, W. Ortner 
secretary and treasurer. 

x * «* 


LLIANCE TANK CO., Alliance, O., 

recently incorporated with $60,000 
capital, will build a plant 54x80 feet 
for the manufacture of small tanks 
and miscellaneous plate work. E. L. 
Coble is president and general man- 
Haidet vice president and 
treasurer, George E. Harding secre- 
tary, Alvin Haidet and John R. Quick 
directors. 


ager. A. L. 


* * & 
F 2 LAVINO & CO., Philadelphia, 

have established a New York 
branch office at 110 West Forty-second 
street with R. C, Anthony as resident 
manager. Mr. Anthony for years was 
with Henry W. Peabody & Co., New 
York and prior to that with the 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America. In 


addition to handling E. J. Lavino & 


Co.’s regular produe's such as ores, 
metals, minerals, refractories and 
ferroa'tloy, the New York office also 
will handle mercury, osmiridium, anti- 


mony and industrial chemicals. 


MERICAN MONORAIL CC., 
Cleveland, recently organized with 
$60,000 capital, to manufacture mono- 
rail tracks, trolleys, handpower hoists 
established a 
West 
Miller, 


and has plant 
at Pear avenue and 


seventh street. H. M. 


cranes, 
Sixty- 


“ormer- 


Geier of the P. A. Geier Co., Cleve- 


land, is vice president, Ralph W. 
Edwards secretary and_ treasurer, 


Frank C. Harris chief engineer, J. P. 
Lawrence and L. E. Gaston sales en- 
gineers. 
~ * a 

AVIS TOOL & EQUIPMENT CO. 

INC., 722 Washington Boulevard, 
Chicago, T. J. Davis president, manu- 
facturers’ agent for small tools, bas 
been incorporated its business with 
$25,000 capital, formerly being a part- 
neiship, It represents the Buckeye 
Twist Drill Co., Alliance, O., Gardner 
Tap & Die Co., Cleveland; American 
Broach & Machine Co., Ann Arbor, 
Mich; Clark Cutter Co., UVetroit; Ser- 
vice Tool Corp., Latrobe, Pa., Wahl- 
strom Tool Co. Brooklyn N., Y.,; and 
Standard Saw & ‘Too’ Mfg. Co., 
Boston. 

* cs * 

MERICAN BROWN-BOVERI 

ELECTRIC CORP., New York, 
builder of electrical machinery, has 
sold to the United Electric Light & 
Power Co., New York, a _ 60-cycle 
turbo-generator for its Hell Gate 
station Locust avenue and 134th 
street. It will have a rated contin- 
uous load capacity of 160,000 kilo- 
watts, or about 215,000 horsepower. 
Its output wil] be about equal to 
that of 6,000,000 men working eight 
hours a day. It will be shipped by 
barge from the plant at Camden, N. J. 
to New York and unleaded at the 
electric station. The largest piece in 
the generator will weigh 330,000 
pounds. The machine will require 
6,000,000 gallons of water per hour 
for cooling purposes. It is said to be 
double the size of any turbo-generator 
now in existence. It will require two 
years for building and installing. 


Court Orders Sale 


New York, July 13.—The court order, 
referred to in the July 1 issue, for 
property of the Eastern 
only to the re- 
mainder of the equipment of that com- 
od at Pottstown, Pa., where 
the Eastern Stee! Co. operated under 
hlast furnaces since re- 
Warwick Iron & Steel 
has been directed 





scale of the 


Ctan] Co 


° Wia- 
av plied 
rany lovet 
1 
lease th? 
verted to the 
Co. The receiver 


ly with the Louden Maczhinery Co., by the court to continue the business 
Fairfield, Iowa, is president, P. A. of the Eastern Steel Co. 
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Receiver Is Named For 
Dominion Steel 


Halifax, 
Trust 
Co. as receiver for the Dominion Iron 


court at 
the National 


The supreme 
has appointed 


& Steel Co. a subsidiary of the 
British Empire Steel Corp., in accord. 
ance with the recommendations re- 
cently made by the directors. In 
a statement issued to the press, 
Hector McInnesm, K. C., acting for 
the National Trust Co., stated that 
the operations of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Co. would be continued and 
that satisfactory arrangements had 
been made with the banks for the 
preservation of the rights of the 
banks and the bondholders. Accord- 
ing to the receivers it is planned 
to keep the plant in operation, until 
such time as the property can be 
disposed of, probably by sale to an- 
other company. Bond holders have 
about $17,000,000 invested in the 
company. 


Aluminum and Bethlehem 
Cases To Be Resumed 


Washington, July 13.—Announce- 
ment has been made by the federal 
trade commission that it will continue 
taking testimony in the Aluminum Co, 
of America case, in Pittsburgh, Sept. 
29. 

The commission also will continue 
taking testimony in the Bethlehem 
Steel Corp., merger case on July 12 
in New York. At present it is 
believed that the New York hearings 
will be concluded at the end of the 
week, following which some testimony 
will be taken in this city probably 
beginning July 19. It is anticipated 
that after the hearings in Washington 
the taking of testimony will be post- 
poned until some time in September. 





Revises Ingot Capacity 


Complete figures compiled by the 
special committee of the American 
Iron and Steel institute engaged in de- 
termining theoretical and actual capac- 
ity for pig iron, steel ingots and steel 
castings in the United States have re- 
vised the theoretical ingot capacity 
from the preliminary total of 56,000,- 
000 gross tons to 55,844,083 tons as 
of Dec. 31, 1925. This figure is used 
by the institute in determining the 
rate of operations in monthly ingot 
production. No change has been made 
in the theoretical capacity for pig 
iron which still stands at 50,500,000 
tons. The work on steel castings has 
not yet been completed. 











Obituaries 








HILIP ZEURNER, age 72, of 
Pree: Braddock, Pa., died sud- 

nly in his home July 10. He 
had been employed in making steel 
from 1875 to his retirement in 1920. 
Mr. Zeurner was born in Chambersburg, 
Pa. He came to Braddock in 1875 
at the time the Edgar Thomson works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. were being 
erected and worked in the melting de- 
partment of that plant as master 
heater for 18 years. He left in 1893 
and became manager of the Stockdale 
Coal & Supply Co., remaining in that 
capacity for several years and then 
was employed by the Homestead Steel 
works of the Carnegie company as 
superintendent of the heat treating 
section, armor plate division. When it 
discontinued the manufacture of armor 
plate in 1920 Mr. Zeurner retired. 

™~ * * 


Malcolm Jennings, secretary of the 
Ohio Manufacturers association, died 
July 9 at his home in Columbus, O. 

* * * 

Thomas Boyle, formerly manager of 
the Jackson Shovel Works, Mont- 
pelier, Ind., died recently after an 
extended iliness. 

* * * 

W. B. Bowlers, auditor of the Vir- 
ginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Roanoke, 
Va., died June 24 at his home in 
Salem, Va. He had been with the 
Virgina company for many years. 

* * - 

W. L. Hunt, for many years associ- 
ated with the Grant Corundum Co., 
now the Cortland Grinding Wheel 
Corp., Chester, Mass., died recently at 
the age of 70 at his home there. 

* * * 

Grafton Greenough, vice president 
in charge of domestic sales, of Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, 
died at that city July 9 at the age of 
57. He had been connected with the 
company for the past 40 years. 

fod ol + 

J. F. Cook, president and treasurer 
of the Asa S. Cook Screw Mfg. Co., 
Franklin avenue, Hartford, Conn., 
died of heart disease at his home in 
Hartford. He was an active member 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers and well known in Con- 
necticut manufacturing circles. 

a - +. 


George Henry Norris, president of 
the Wisconsin Iron & Wire Works, 
Milwaukee, died July 7 after a long 


illness which compelled him to retire 
a year ago. He was born in Mil- 
waukee in 1865 and joined the old Re- 
liance Iron & Wire Works in 1886, 
developing it into one of the largest 
companies of its kind in that section 
under the present name. 

* x ad 

William A. Langsenkamp, president 
of the Langsenkamp-Wheeler Brass 
Works, Indianapolis, died at his home 
there recently aged 55 years, 

Mr. Langsenkamp was born in 
Indianapolis Jan. 9, 1871 and _ with 
his brother entered the brass and 
finishing business in Indianapolis in 
1895, as Langsenkamp Bros. Brass 
Works. In 1905 the company was 
incorporated as the Langsenkamp- 
Wheeler Brass Works. 

* ” ™* 

William W. Sanderson, general sales 
manager of the Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., died at the home 
of his mother in Stratford, Ont., last 
week at the age of 46. Mr. Sander- 
son joined the Carborundum company 
Sept. 1. 1901, and was affiliated with 
its sales organization shortly after- 
ward. In 1910 he was made dis- 
trict sales manager at Pittsburgh and 
in 1919 was returned to Niagara Falls 
as general sales manager. Mr. San- 
derson was active in civic affairs at 
Niagara Falls and at Pittsburgh had 
been a member of the Syria Mosque 
shrine and the Scottish Rite bodies. 

* + a” 

Alexander Del Mar, mining engineer, 
economist and historian, died July 1 
at little Falls, N. J., age 90 years. 
He was educated in this country, 
Madrid and London. He was the 
author of “History of the Precious 
Metals.” He had been editor of var- 
ious financial magazines up to the 
time in 1865 when he was appointed 
organizer and director of the United 
States bureau of commerce, navigation, 
emigration and statistics, which formed 
the nucleus for the present depart- 
ment of commerce. He was one of 
the first to point out the cycle of busi- 
ness activity which he traced in his 
“History of Money.” He took part 
in the International Congress in 
Russia in 1872 at the invitation of the 
Czar. 


Officials and other members of the 
Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., An- 
sonia, Conn., held their annual outing 
at Double Beach, Conn., June 26. 
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Machinery | 


| Demand for Equipment Appears Consider- 
ably Lessened—Few Inquiries of Size Be- 
fore Trade—Crane Sales Pick Up 





ONTRARY to the favorable reports 
C week ago, sales of machine tools and equip- 
ment have slackened off in the week just 
which has been most 


active in the New York and Chicago districts, has 
Chicago & North 


ended. Railroad buying, 


come almost to a _ standstill. 
Western railroad, however, has 
27 miscellaneous tools to close 


New York, July 13.—The local ma- 
chine tool market is quiet, with little 
in the way of orders or fresh inquiries. 
Railroad buying so notable a week ago 
is confined to a few scattered orders. 
Norfolk & Western is a prospective 
buyer, now being in the market for 
500 tons of structural steel for a ma- 
chine shop at Williamson, W. Va. Ir- 
vington, N. J., high school, previously 
noted as in the market for possibly 
15 metal and wood working machines, 
has closed on its requirements. Bul- 
lard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has closed on a vertical surface 
grinder to the Pratt & Whitney Co. 
This builder has also been awarded a 
contract for 20-inch gear head lathe 
for a Buffalo company and a 13-inch 
gear head lathe for a concern in 
Michigan; also three automatic milling 
machines, one profiling machine and 
one bench lathe for a Chicago com- 
pany, an automatic lathe for a Fort 
Wayne company and two 6-foot deep 
hole drilling machines for a Denver 
concern and an automatic centering 
machine and an automatic lathe for 
an automotive company in Detroit. 


Boston, July 13.—Recessions are ap- 
pearing all down the line in machine 
tool sales as the summer season 
reaches its height. Boston school board 
has opened bids covering nearly $100,- 
000 worth of tools, but has made no 
award. A Rhode Island foundry bought 
several grinders and a power shears. 
A needle manufacturer bought a spe- 
cial grinder. Scattered sales to a 
few machine shops are reported, but 
many dealers report a 50 per cent 
drop in sales. Machine tool builders 
have experienced a falling off in orders 
and some reduction in output has been 
made during the week. These con- 
ditions, however, are to be expected at 
this time of year and differ little 
from the records of a year ago. Used 
tools have been in fair demand in 
Connecticut. 

Pittsburgh, July 13.—This past week 
was heavy equipment ordering week 
in the Pittsburgh vicinity, a number 
of propositions hanging fire for a long 
time being closed up. The list includ- 
ed 11 cranes for Weirton Steel Co., 
cranes for Forged Steel Wheel Co. and 
Wheeling Steel Corp., open-hearth 
chargers for Duquesne works and a 
bridge for Homestead works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co.; and a coal bridge 
and a limestone bridge for two other 
buyers. Machine tool orders are scat- 
tered and for one or two tools at a 
time. National Tube Co. is tabulating 
bids and shortly will order against its 
list for McKeesport. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., is scheduled to 
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of a 


issued a list for 
July 16 and the 


start buying its large list July 15. The 
board of education at Johnstown, Pa., 
is having another meeting this week 
with reference to the purchase of ma- 
chine tools on its trade school list. 
Schools at New Castle, New Kensing- 
ton and Woodlawn, Pa., have been pur- 
chasing numerous small supplies such 
as hammers, wrenches, files, drills, etc. 

Chicago, July 13.—Chicago & North 
Western railroad’s inquiry for 27 
tools to close July 16, is the out- 
standing new business here. This list 
includes a 90-inch tire turning lathe, 
90-inch inside and outside journal turn- 


ing, hub facing, crank pin turning 
and boring machine; 24-inch crank 
planer; two pipe threaders; 6-foot 


radial drill; motor-driven bench grind- 
er; 84-inch heavy-duty face grinder; 
4%-inch x 8-foot cylinder boring bar; 
double-head emery wheel _ grinder; 


CRANE ORDERS PLACED | 











Eleven cranes for Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va., to Morgan Engineering Co., 
Alliance, O. 

Four 714-ton open-hearth chargers for Du- 
quesne works, Carnegie Steel Co., to Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Co. 

Two 10-ton cranes for Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Benwood, W. Va., to Alliance Machine Co. 

Two 10-ton cranes for Forged Steel Wheel Co., 
Butler, Pa., to Cleveland Crane & Engineer- 
ing Works. 

Two 5-ton electric traveling cranes for M. 
O'Neil Supply Co., Brooklyn, awarded 
through Ballinger Co. to unnamed builder. 

Two 25-ton locomotive cranes for Wiggins 
Terminal, Boston, to Ohio Locomotive Co. 

Among single awards were: 50-ton bridge 


for 52-inch reversing mill of Carnegie Steel 
Co., Homestead, Pa., to Alliance Machine 
Co.; 10-ton limestone handling bridge for 
unloading and stock for Diamond Alkali Co., 
Painesville, O., to Heyl & Patterson Inc.; 
12-ton coal stocking and reclaiming bridge 
for By-Product Coke Corp., South Chicago, 
Ill., to Heyl & Patterson Inc.; 15-ton loco- 
motive crane for Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western to American Hoist & Derrick Co.; 
10-ton handpower crane for Willimantic Wa- 
ter works, Willimantic, Conn., to New Jersey 
Foundry & Machine Co.; %-yard gasoline 
operated shovel for G. E. Beece Lumber Co., 
to American Hoist & Derrick Co.; log load- 
ing crane for Batson-McGehee Co., Milard, 
Wis., to American Hoist & Derrick Co.; 25- 
ton locomotive crane for Michigan Central 
to American Hoist & Derrick Co.; 20-ton 
electric locomotive crane for Stone & Web- 
ster, Boston, for installation in Brooklyn, 
to Browning Crane Co.; electric traveling 
crane for government drydock at Esquimalt, 
B. C., to Colby Crane & Engineering Co., 
Ltd.; 30-ton locomotive crane equipped with 
magnet for Chicago & North Western rail- 
road, to American Hoist & Derrick Co. 





CRANE ORDERS PENDING 




















250-ton overhead crane for Stone & Webster, 
Boston; action expected at once. 


purchasing of structural steel for a machine shop 
at Williamson, W. Va., forecasts equipment de- 
mands of the Norfolk & Western a little later. In 
the Pittsburgh territory contracts were placed for 
considerable heavy equipment, chiefly cranes and 
open-hearth chargers. 
Mfg. Co. is due to start closing on its machine 
tool list July 15. 


Westinghouse Electric & 


sensitive drill; four-bending brakes; 
rotary bevel shear; twist drill grinder; 
two straight line radial drills; 6-spin- 
dle staybolt threader; two high speed 
hack saws and one combination hot 
saw and tube expanding machine; jolt, 
squeeze and draw molding machine, 
600-ton hydraulic wheel press; 75-ton 
hydropneumatic busheling press and 
2500-pound single steam hammer. Hill- 
Curtis Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., is in 
the market for a horizontal boring 
mill with 3-inch bar; 18-inch heavy- 
duty screw-cutting geared-head lathe; 
sensitive drill press; universal cutter 
and tool grinder and friction clutch 
sensitive drill. Bendix Brake Co. con- 
tinues to place equipment for its South 
Bend, Ind., plant, where production is 
to be doubled. Most automotive in- 
terests are out of the market. Busi- 
ness in general is spotty and shows 
some letdown. 

Cleveland, July 13.—Activity in the 
Cleveland territory has shown a per- 
ceptible slowing down during the last 
week, both as to sales and inquiries. 
Orders for equipment dribble in spas- 
modically for one or two machines at 
a time. No large lists are in sight. 
The automobile industry, which nor- 
mally furnishes considerable business 
for Cleveland machinery dealers, is 
very inactive. In most years equip- 
ment is being purchased in July and 
August in preparation for fall pro- 
duction. Forthcoming developments in 
the design of light cars of the whip- 
pet class are believed to be prompting 
delay in machinery purchases. Ex- 
cept on stock and standard machines, 
three months delivery seems to pre- 
dominate, 


Repairs in Alabama 


Birmingham, Ala., July 13.—Ensley 
blast furnace No. 3 is back in 
operation, the Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co., now operating all 
six furnaces at this point. The 
Tennessee company is relining and re- 
pairing one of its Bessemer furnaces. 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. short- 
ly will blow in No. 3 blast furnace 
at North Birmingham, making foundry 
iron, and will blow out No. 4 furnace 
for repairs. Gulf States Steel Co. 
will blow out its blast furnace Aug. 
1 for repairs and also will shut 
down its open-hearth furnaces for 
realignment and repairing for two 
weeks. The finishing mill and bar 
mill will continue active with plenty 
of billets on hand. Pig iron and 
steel production in Alabama will be 
maintained, despite the readjustments. 
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From Ore to Nuts 


Manufacture of bolts and nuts, from 
ore to finished product under one con- 
trol, is shown in pictures in a hand- 
some booklet issued by the Bourne- 
Fuller Co., Cleveland. It is a little 
journey in pictures through all the 
processes, featuring the manufacture 
of bolts and nuts at the Upson Works 
at Cleveland, a which has 
served more than 70 years. 

The publication starts with a view 
of one of the company’s own steamers 
unloading ore at its dock and carries 
the process through blast furnace, 
open-hearth furnace, rolling mills and 
various finishing processes. The large 


concern 


varicty of bolts and nuts produced by 
this plant for varied also 
shown, 


uses is 


Plan Three Coast Boats 


Washington, July 13.—The house in 
passing the second deficiency bill al- 
lowed an appropriation of $1,000,000 
to begin the construction of three 
vessels for the United States coast 
guard to cost not more than $600,000 


each. Some time ago a resolution was 
passed and has been signed by the 
President authorizing the construc- 


tion of ten of these ships, but the ap- 
propriation made thus far only pro- 





vides for the beginning of the con- 
struction of the first three. 


AllowTungstenDrawback 


Washington, July 13.—The treasury 
department has announced the allow- 
ance of drawback on tungsten steel 
in the form of billets, bars, sheets, 
plates, etc., manufactured by the 
Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa., 
with the use of tungsten 
powder or tungsten slabs and 
billets, 


imported 
steel 


The first electric motor was used to 
drive a rolling mill in this country in 


1905. 





MERICAN PULVERIZER 
Ao. St. Louis, has  ap- 
pointed A. M. Lockett & 
Co., Queen & Crescent building. 
New Orleans, its agent in Louisi- 
ana and Southern Mississippi. 
It also has appointed the Titzel 
Engineering & Equipment Co., 
Pittsburgh, its agent for Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and 
Western Virginia. 
oo - ~ 
D. R. Campbell Machine Co. 
Inc., 55 Mildred avenue, Mattapan, 
Mass., has moved to that address 


from Boston. 


* * * 

Schuman & Roden Metal Works, 
Milwaukee, has moved into its 
new plant at 2515 Fond du Lac 
avenue. 


x * * 

Machinist Tool & Supply Co., 

Indianapolis, Ind., has opened 

sales rooms and offices at 1550 
Kentucky avenue. 
x * * 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


has leased warehouse space 50 x 
120 feet, two stories, on East 


Brady street, Tulsa, Okla., to 
give Jarger facilities. 
* * * 

Wyckoff Drawn Steel Co., 


Pittsburgh, has removed its office 
at Dayton, O., to 1128 Third 
National building from the U. B. 
building. 

* * 7” 

Cleveland Planer Co., Cleveland, 
has appointed P. M. Brother- 
hood & Son, 25 Church street, 
New York, and 415 Elwood av- 
enue, Buffalo, N. Y., for the sale 





Industrial Business Changes 


of its open side planers in eastern 
and western New York. 
* ad * 

George M. Bernstein & Co., 
dealer in machine tools, recently 
organized, has opened offices at 
549 West Washington boulevard, 


Chicago. 
. + 7 
North & Judd Mfg. Co., 
New Britain, Conn., manufac- 


turer of hardware, has completed 
negotiations for the sale of its 
plant. 
see 
Moback Tool & 
330 Atlantic 
reorganized and 
Peterson 


Machine Co., 
3oston, has 
takes the 
Tool & 


automo- 


avenue, 
been 
name of the 
Machine Co. A line of 
bile rim tools has been added, 

. S-3 

Co., 360 Warwick 
N. Y., has been 


Herr 
Buffalo, 


ie. 


avenue, 


appointed repesentative of the 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., 
Homestead, ra. for the Buffalo 


and Rochester districts. 
*x* * * 

Nevins Needle Co., Franklin, 
N. H., M. J. Nevins president, 
manufacturer of textile machinery 
and needles, has leased a factory 
at Hill, N. H., and will move there 
where it will enlarge its capacity. 

*x* * 

Acme Steel Products Co., Gen- 
eral Motors building, Detroit, has 
been formed to represent various 
companies as sales representative. 
It specializes in automotive and 
railroa# trade and is representing 
the Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co, 
South Bend Foundry Co., Railway 


Products Co., Keystone Bronze 
Co., Neely Nut & Bolt Co. and 
Northwestern Motor Co. 
* % 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co., 
Fitchburg, Mass., has opened a 
branch office at 98 South Forsyth 
street, Atlanta, Ga., in charge of 
F. H. Horton. The branch will 
occupy about 15,000 feet 
of floor space. 


sk * 


square 


7. Ws Minneapolis, 
Minn., steel window manu- 
facturer, has moved to larger 
quarters at 2938 Pillsbury avenue 
where it will do its own manu- 
facturing instead of having its 
devices made on contract. 
x * * 

Chicago Motor Truck Co., 431 
South Jefferson street, Chicago, 
manufacturer of trucks, will re- 
move its plant shortly to Ogden 
avenue and Kinzie street, where 
it has a new building 100 x 175 


3uss Co., 


sash 


feet. 
~ * 
Kuhlman Electric Co., Bay City, 
Mich., manufacturer of electric 


transformers, has appointed Con- 
tinental Sales & Engineering Co., 
839 Oliver building, Pittsburgh, 
district representative in  Pitts- 
burgh. E. J. Hughes is managcr. 
bad *~ « 
Foster has 
stock 
Co., 


bought the 

of the 
579 West 
street, Chicago, 
agent, and E. H. 


C. W. 
entire capital 
Foster-Bolton 
Washington 
manufacturer’s 
Bolton will retire from the com- 
new 


pany. A board of directors 


will be chosen. 
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ENSLEY, ALA.—Daniels Ornamental Iron 
& Wire Corp. has bought a site and plans 
new plant. 

BERKELEY, CALIF.—Berkeley Steel Con- 
struction Co. will build a steel frame build- 
ing 75 x 200 feet. 

LOS ANGELES—Crane Co. has let contract 
to H. A. Nichola, Bank of Italy building, for 
a l-story pipe shop. 


LOS ANGELES—Cannon Electric Develop- 
ment Co., Lacy street and Avenue Thirty- 
three, has had plans prepared by John M. 
Cooper for a l-story plant. 

LOS ANGELES—Samson Tire & Rubber 
Corp. has given contract to Baker Iron Works 
for a machine shop 58 x 100 feet, with 5-ton 
crane and runway. 

MERCED, CALIF.—Yosemite Portland Ce- 
ment Co. has given Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., 


West Allis, Wis., contract for equipment for 
new plant, consisting of two kilns, 10 feet in 
diameter, 24 feet long; two wet grinding 
mills 7 x 27 feet; two clinker grinding mills, 
7 x 37 feet. A. Emory Wishon, Fresno, 
Calif., is president. 

HARTFORD, CONN.—Royal Typewriter Co. 


will build a 2-story addition to its plant. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Connecticut Mal- 
leable Castings Co. has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to operate a foundry by Lewis 
L. Field, John R. Thim Ellen Brommel. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Ockert Safe Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 to manu- 
facture and deal in and 
August H. Ockert, Charles A. 
Cleveland J. Rice, all 
TAMPA, FLA.- 
plans made for a 
and shop building on Bell street. 
BRUNSWICK, GA.—American Forest Prod- 
ucts Co. Inc., 285 Madison avenue, New York, 
will build 
ing kilns 
valves, 
ment. 
SAVANNAH, GA.—Coastal Steel Corp. has 
been incorporated with $255,000 capital by 
J. F. Maeder, Pittsburgh and George R. 
bard, 631 Eleventh 
ABINGDON, ILL.—Abingdon Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. is having plans made by S. Cutler, archi- 
tect, 137 South LaSalle street, Chicago, for 
six l-story buildings for the manufacture of 
plumbing supplies. 
CHICAGO—Argo 
Elston 
a 2-story plant. 
CHICAGO Pump & Machinery 
Co., 1122 street, R. H. Thomas presi- 
dent, has plans in preparation for a 1 and 2- 


and 


vaults by 
Ockert and 
of New Haven. 


safes 


Pierce Electric Co. has had 


3-story concrete warehouse 


requiring creosot- 
tanks, 
boilers and yard equip- 


plant, 
and cylinders, 
fittings, 


creosoting 
pumps, pipe, 


trams, 


Lom- 


street, Augusta, Ga. 


& Metal 
started 


Iron Co., 1662 


avenue, has construction of 
Economy 
Curtis 


story addition. 

CHICAGO—International Steel & Iron Co. 
has bought a site at Kedzie avenue and 
Fifty-first street and is having plans made by 


S. Scott Joy for a plant 175 x 
CHICAGO—Maier & Co., 
2863 Lincoln 

plant 50 x 56 x 86 

West 


330 feet. 
Maier 
will build 
Richard 
archi- 


George C. 
president, 
a boiler 
Griesser, 64 
tect. 
CHICAGO 


avenue, 


avenue, 
feet. 
Randolph street, is 
Mfg. Co., 
incorporated 


Foror 1821 


with 


Berteau 
$25,000 


has been 
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capital to manufacture pumps and machinery 
by John F. O'Toole, Joseph P. Hector, and 
Samuel L. Steinberg. J. P. Hector, 19 South 
LaSalle street, suite 811, is correspondent, 
CHICAGO—American Car & Foundry Co., 
Railway Exchange building, 80 East Jackson 
boulevard, will build a crane runway 100 x 
313 feet at its South Wood street plant and a 


l-story addition 100 x 315 feet at its South 
Paulina street plant. 

CHICAGO—Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
Gary C. VandenBoom district manager, 572 
West Randolph street, has let contract to 
E. W. Sproul Co., 2001 West Pershing road, 


for a 2-story plant 50 x 260 feet at 3655 Iron 
street. 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL.—Production Ma- 
Forging Co., 68 East Twenty-third 
street, has been incorporated to operate a 
machine shop by Horace E. Brust, and Urban 
A. Klin. W. F. Kennedy, Unity building 
Chicago Heigths, Ill., is correspondent. 

CHICAGO—Sewing Machine & Equipment 
Co., 811 West Van Buren street, has been 
incorporated with $15,000 capital to manu- 
facture power machinery by Harry P. Cooper, 
Garfield and Hyman L. Simon. Fred 
155 North Clark street, suite 1212, 


is correspondent. 


chine « 


Joseph 
S. Herzon, 


CHICAGO—Advance Railway Equipment Co., 
80 East Jackson boulevard, has been incorpo- 
rated with $20,000 capital to manufacture 


railway specialties, supplies and equipment by 


F. C. Rutz, H. E. Anderson and F. A. Welsh. 
Welsh & Welsh, Rockford, Il, are corre- 
spondents. 

CHICAGO—Wright Flush Valve Co., 160 
North LaSalle street, has been incorporated 
with $250,000 capital to manufacture flush 
valves, faucets, plumbing fixtures, tools, ma- 
chinery and implements by E. Ehrenberg, 
Warren C. Wright, Axel B. Graven. Benjamin 


F. Goldstein, Otis building, 10 South LaSalle 


street, is correspondent. 

ELGIN, ILL.—Elgin National Watch Co., 
DeForest Holber president, 269 Grove street, 
has let contract to Charles E. Giertz & Son, 
McBride block, for two 4-story additions 40 
x 500 and 40 x 80 feet. 

FULTON, ILL.—Patent Novelty Co., W. J. 
Reiman president, has let contract to A. J. 
Hoese for a 2-story plant 90 x 140 feet. 


JOLIET, ILL.—Sterling Iron & Bridge Co. 
has bought a site for an assembly building and 
storage yard. 

ELKHART, 


manufacturer 


IND.—Absolute 
of heating 
has given contract to A. J. 
for a l-story plant 110 x 400 feet. 
HAMMOND, IND.—Hoess 


Frank Hoess, 


Contracting Co., 
electrical equip- 


Longacre 


and 


ment, 


354 


machine 


State 
shop, 


Bros., 
street, manager, 


new plant at Summer street 
with 15,000 square feet 
2000 
Gas 


Majestic 


is building a 
floor 
feet. 
Co., F. G. 
building, has 


Hump road 


and 
space. Present plant has 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Rastenberg 


square 
Citizens 


secretary, 


let contract to the Heyl-Patterson Co., 51 
Water street, Pittsburgh, for a coal-handling 
plant at its Prospect street plant. 


KOKOMO, IND.—Continental Steel & 
Wire Co. has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture steel products by J. E. Frederick, George 
W. Charles and A. A. Charles, 

MARTINSVILLE, IND.—Hoosier Moulding 
Sand Co. has been incorporated with $25,000 
capital to produce and prepare moulding sand, 
clay and similar products by Banas E. Neal, 
Silas C. Kivett and Bernice Gutheridge. 


MICHIGAN CITY, IND.—Cabranette Corp., 


Chicago, is building a plant 100 x 500 feet. 
J. L. Weiner, president, is architect for new 
structure. 


BOONE, IA.— Quinn Wire & Iron Works, 
will rebuild factory recently destroyed by fire. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA.--Illinois Central 
railroad, 135 East Eleventh street, Chicago, 
improvements to yards.. 

DAVENPORT, IA.—Dewey Portland Cement 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., has awarded general 
contract to Priester Construction Co., Kahl 
building, Davenport, for 2-story laboratory and 
manufacturing building on the River road of 
Davenport, to cost $500,000. 

DUBUQUE, IA.—Dubuque Boat Boiler Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated with a capital of 
$150,000 by I. N. Davenport, 40 Fenelon place, 
Dubuque. 

BOSTON—Haines Corp. has been incorpo- 
rated with 1000 shares no par value to manu- 
facture machinery and tools by Harry A. 
Every, 117 Summer street, Boston, Alfred E. 
Haines and Simon Reiss. 


BOSTON—Dorchester Iron & Metal Co. has 
been incorporated with $25,000 capital to manu- 
facture and deal in iron and steel by Thomas 
W. Morris, 12 Lake street, Arlington, Mass., 
Grace Burke, 409 Commonwealth avenue and 
Marion E. Stevens. 

BOSTON—Spence-Schaefer Inc. has been in- 
corporated to manufacture multigraph equip- 
ment, machinery and appliances with $5000 
capital by Arthur E. Spence, 23 Stetson street, 
Brookline, Mass., Archie C. Schaefer, Quincy, 
Mass., and M. C. H. Spence. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Globe Auto Body Ser- 
vice Corp. has been incorporated with 100 
shares no par value to manufacture automo- 
bile parts and accessories by David Hakman, 
80 Wayland street, Roxbury, Mass., Max 
Miller, Samuel Spivack, 28 Wildwood street, 
Mataplan, Mass., and Max L. Black. 


EVERETT, MASS.—New England Structural 
Products Co. has been incorporated with 
$50,000 capital and 1500 shares no par value 
to manufacture structural steel products, ma- 
and equipment by Walter B. 
Douglass, 200 Devonshire street, Boston, Ralph 
F. Simonds, Second street, Everett and John 
Abbott. 

FALL RIVER, MASS.—Crown-Electrical 
Welding has been incorporated with 100 shares 
metal tanks 
John 
River, 


plans 


chinery, tools 


no par value to manufacture 
Adams, 


Fall 


Howard P. 
street, 


and containers by 


L. Clemmey, 534 Osborn 
and Mabel V. Clemmy. 
FALL RIVER, MASS.—A. G Thurston 
Machine Co. incorporatel with $25,- 
000 capital to manufacture machinery and tools 
by William D. Britton, Swansea, Mass., George 
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Iron Ore 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 
Old range bessemer, 51% per 











EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


sylvania and New Jersey 
Foundry and basic 53 to 63 








4.40 


cent iron $4.55 
— bessemer, 51% per cent 
ron 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% 
DEF CONE IFOM  cccecccorccecrccercosoes 4.40 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 514% per 
1 cent iron 4.25 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
furnaces 


per cent 9.00 to 10.50 
Copper free low phosphorus 
BS to 65 per COME -.nrcernrne nominal 


Iron and Manganese Ores and Minerals 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, f.o.b. cars Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 


ee 2. a eR 10.00 to 11.00 
North African low phosphor-- 

ID , ceisteitittniaaietmentitinnnieseinncsen 9.25 to 9.75 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent ...... 10.25 to 10.75 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

3 US ee 9.00 to 9.50 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

CO GE POP CORE  cccecereccsscccesccocese 8.75 to 9.25 


North African foundry and 
basic 50 to 54 per cent... 8.50to 9.50 


|, ee 40 cents c.i.f. tidewater 


Manganese Ore 


Prices do not include duty at rate of 1 
cent per pound of metallic manganese een- 
tained. 

Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent......neminal 
Indian minimum 47 per cent.....nominal 
Caucasian, 53 to 655 per cent........ 


Fluor Spar 


85 and 5 per cent grade 


Washed gravel, Kentucky and 

Illinois mines, per net ton $17.50 to 18.00 
Washed gravel, imported duty 

paid eastern tidewater, per 

NE TD etctiectrecsennsenesdinrnictinebenies 17.00 to 18.00 








(bee 


Grime, 166 Purchase street, Fall River, Mass., 
and Harriet A. Britton. 


GARDNER, MASS.—Pierce & Chesworth, 
Inc., 32 Travers street, manufacturer of mill 
machinery, is having plans made for a 2 and 
$-story shop building 42 x 105 feet. 


WORCESTER, MASS.—Worcester Mfg. Co. 
has been incorporated with $484,200 capital to 
manufacture wrenches and other mechanical 
devices by Stone R. Engberg, William M. 
Crosby, 475 Shrewsbury street, Worcester. 

DEARBORN, MICH.—U. S. Gypsum Co., 
George S. Martin district manager, 1462 Pen- 
cbscot building, is having plans made for a 
manufacturing plant on River Rouge near 
Dearborn. 

DETROIT—L. A. Young Industries, 9200 
Russell street, has let contract to H. G. 
Christman Co., 315 Stevens street, for a 5- 
story plant 300 x 340 feet. 

DETROIT—Owen-Graham Co. has bought 
the plant of the Stimson Scale & Electric 
Co., Northville, Mich., and will convert it to 
an airplane body plant. 

DETROIT—American Blower Co., 6004 Rus- 
sell street, manufacturer of air-moving equip- 
ment, will build a l-story addition 140 x 162 
feet. 

DETROIT—Wolverine Tube Co., 1411 Cen- 
tral avenue, manufacturer of tubing, has let 
contract to E. L. Jones Inc. 1901 Washington 
boulevard, for a 2-story addition, 120 x 120 
feet. 

DETROIT—Gemmer Mfg. Co., 2435 Merrick 
avenue, manufacturer of hardware and auto- 
mobile gears, has bought the plant of the 
Parish Mfg. Co. and will equip and use it 
as its main plant. 

ANOKA, MINN.—Plans have been submit- 
ted to war department for approval for & 
5-span steel bridge over Mississippi river be- 
tween Champlain and Anoka. Arthur A. 
Caswell, Anoka, is county auditor. 
DULUTH—Duluth Street railroad, contem- 


plates laying 7000 feet double and 3500 feet 


single street railway track. 

HASTINGS, MINN.—Hudson Mfg. Co., barn 
equipment, will build a %-story addition to 
factory, to cost $100,000. 

HIBBING, MINN.—Minnesota Power & Light 
Co. will soon=begin work on 110,000-volt line 
between Nashwauk and Hibbing and new 
condenser at Nashwauk. 

HOLLANDALE, MINN.—Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul railroad has begun work on 
10-mile extension from a point midway be- 
tween Hayward and Oakland to Maple Island 
and Rock Island railroad and has begun work 


on 9-mile extension from Clark’s Grove through 
Hollondale to connect: with former. 

MINNEAPOLIS—R. S. Leighton, 846 Secur- 
ity building, is having plans made by Maurice 
F. Maine, 404 Essex building, for a 1-story 
10 x 18 foot unit garage building. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Work has been started by 
the Hiawatha Mfg. Co., and Lake Street 
Sash & Door Co., S. Helmar Knudson, presi- 
dent, 3121 Hiawatha avenue, on 2-story 108 x 
236 factory and warehouse. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Northwestern Collapsible 
Carrier Co., Chas. A. Woolsey, president, 2920 
Talmadge avenue SE, will build 2-story fac- 
tory in Minneapolis. The architect has not 
been selected. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Roofing & 
Cornice Co., Thirteenth avenue and Central 
avenue N. E., lost its plant by fire and is in 
the market for sheet metalworking machinery 
and material. Temporary office is 405 North- 
east Main street. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Work will begin by the 
Northern Pacific railroad, M. F. Clements, 
bridge engineer, 1208 Railway building, St. 
Paul, as soon as plans are approved by the 
war department, on a 5-truss steel bridge at 
Twenty-fourth avenue NE and Mississippi river, 
to cost $300,000. 

MINNEAPOLIS—Bids will be received by the 
Upper Mississippi Barge Line Corp., Willard 
W. Morse, 334 North First street, Minneapolis, 
general manager, until July 16, for several 
steel barges 126 feet long and 33-foot beam 
of the double-deck type, to cost about $600,000. 
Cox & Stevens, New York, are engineers and 
T. B. Tairn, Pittsburgh, is architect. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Improvements contemplated 
by the Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern 
railroad, to cost $1,500,000 include the follow- 
ing: new sidetracks and alterations and addi- 
tions to roundhouses and shops at Glenwood; 
a half mile spur at St. Louis Park (a suburb 
of Minneapolis) to form better connections 
with Minneapolis & St. Louis railroad; re 
build one and one-half mile track between 
Minneapolis Auto Club and Savage; new 
bridge over Minnesota river near Savage: one 
and one-half mile cut-off near Northfield to 
connect with Great Northern railroad; ballast- 
ing with gravel 15 miles between Lakeville 
and Northfield; W. R. Stephens, 209 Lincoln 
Bank building, is the secretary. 

NEW ULM, MINN.—City of New Ulm is 
having plans drawn for a 2-story power plant 
by F. D. Minium, city engineer. 

PIPESTONE, MINN.—Standard Oil Co. has 
let general contract to Tapager Construction 
Co., Home Investment building, Albert Lea, 


Minn., for 3-story steel and fireproof ware 
house and tanks, to cost $50,000. 


STILLWATER, MINN.—Foot, Schulze & Co., 
shoe manufacturers, Ninth and Robert streets, 
St. Paul, are having plans made by Toltz, 
King & Day, Inc., Builders Exchange, St. 
Paul, for a 2-story 40 x 60 and 87 x 40 steel 
and fireproof factory. L. A. Jackson is 
superintendent. 


ST. PAUL—A. H. Stem, architect, 601 
Endicott building, and F. X. Tewes, city 
architect, are making plans for a_ lookout 
tower on top of Snelling avenue reservoir 
near Highland Park, to be 50 feet above 
reservoir, of steel and ornamental iron con- 
struction with two electric elevators. 


WINONA, MINN.—C. C. Miller is having 
plans made by B. J. Knowles for 2-story 
40 x 120 steel and concrete fireproof garage. 


WINONA, MINN.—Foot, Schulze & Co., 
shoe manufacturers, Ninth and Robert streeta, 
St. Paul, have awarded general contract to 
Fred Huseman, Winona, for 3-story steel and 
fireproof factory. B. J. Knowles, 63 West 
Fourth street, Winona, and Toltz, King & 
Day, Inc., Builders Exchange, St. Paul, are 
architects. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Economy Electric Mfg. 
Co. of Kansas City, capital $75,000, chartered 
to manufacture electrical specialties, WwW. R. 
Moore, Gloyd building, is attorney. 


ST. LOUIS—St. Louis Car Co., 8000 North 
Broadway, will build a 1-story car-building 
shop at 600 Bittner street. 

ST. LOUIS—Robert Ziegler & Son Machine 
Co. has been incorporated with $15,000 capital 
to manufacture machinery for manufacture of 
metal products by William Peters, 3520 Mich- 
igan avenue, St. Louis, Aloys A. Buescher and 
Charles Buescher. 

LAUREL, MONT.—Northern Pacific rail- 
road, St. Paul, will build blacksmith shop to 
cost $8000. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—A $25,000,000 freight 
warehouse terminal and attendant improve- 
ments will be erected here by the Erie rail- 
road within the next five years, according 
to a recent announcement by John J. Man- 
tell, vice president and general manager, The 
plan calls for the erection of four 10-story 
buildings, first four floors of which are to 
be used for distributing; the others for cold 
storage purposes and other needs. The first 
of these buildings is to cost $5,000,000. Plans 
call for the completion of the first unit by 
May 1, 1927. 

NEWARK, N. J.—L. J. Wing Mfg. Co., 
Victoria street, manufacturer of blowers and 
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fans, will build a l-story addition to its 
plant. 

"NEWARK, N. J.—Modern Home Utilities 
Co., 94 Branford place, has been incorpofated 


oil-burning 
presi- 


with $100,000 capital to distribute 


equipment, with Hubert T. Richardson 


dent. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Loesser Co. has been in- 
corporated with $150,000 capital to manufac- 
ture oil burning equipment by Ernest Loesser, 
Ernest W. Loesser and Albert H. Loesser, 
Glen Ridge, N. J. McCarter & English, New- 
ark, N. J., are attorneys. 


J.—Equipment Co. Inc. has 
with $10,000 capital to 
appliances by Andrew 


Chianese and France 


TRENTON, N. 
been incorporated 
manufacture electrical 
M. Cella, C. Thomas 
Cella, ‘Trenton. 


N. J.—Trenton Spring Products 
with 2500 shares 
springs and 
Massey, 
Brace, 


TRENTON, 
Co. has been 
no par 
other steel 
Donald J. 
Trenton. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
has 
and 


incorporated 
value to manufacture 
devices by W. Russell 
Packer and Frederick R. 


International Motors 
steel for a ga- 


The 


Corp. awarded structural 


rage repair shop here. 


Commissioner of highways, 
will build a 2- 
shop 70 x 185 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
of public 
story equipment and 
feet, near Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


department works 


repair 


Plumbing 
addi- 
and 


International 
build a 2-story 
pipe cutting 


ae € 
will 


ALBANY, 
Co., Tivoli 
tion for 
threading departments. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The 
Gas Co. will start work at 
pressure 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—J. Holland & Sons 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital to 
compressors by J. Holland 
I. Sachs, 63 Park Row, New 


street, 
warehouse and 
Brooklyn Union 
once on a high 


pumping station. 


has 
manufacture air 
and C. Holland. 

York, is attorney. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Trojan Electric & Ma- 
chine Co. has been incorporated with 100 
shares no par value by H. Jaeger, L. S. Jaeger 
and H. Jaeger. W. S. Miller, 155 Noble 
street, is attorney. 

ELMIRA, N. Y.—American-LaFrance Fire 
Engine Co. Inc., is undertaking an expansion 
program and is completing an,addition to its 
truck chassis plant at Bloomfield, N. J. J. R. 
Clark is president. 

JAMESTOWN, N. Y.—The Art Metal Con- 


struction Co. has started an addition to its 
plant. 

NEW YORK—The board of transportation 
will come into the market shortly for struc- 
tural steel for new shops in West 107th 
street. 

NEW YORK—Anglo-American Exploration 


Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 capital 
to conduct mining operations by F. Donero, G. 
Gordes and M. Fox, 113 East 123rd street. 

NEW YORK—Riverside Wire & Iron Works, 
424 East Twenty-third street, has been incor- 
porated from a partnership and is adding to 
its equipment. 


NEW YORK—Biltwell Gas Appliance has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital by J. 
Fisher, M. Fisher and J. J. Schaffer. S. 
Siegel, 261 Broadway, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Barney Marks has been in- 
corporated to deal in machinery, with $10,000 
capital by F. Marks, B. Marks and H. Marks. 
E. I. Garver, 100 Graham avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Central Engineering & Con- 


tracting Co. has been incorporated with $10,- 
000 capital by R. A. Harrigan, F. W. Weston 
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Refractories 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 







Per 1000 f.o.b. works 
Pennsylvania, No. 1 ccccccccsees $40.00 to 43.00 
Pennsylvania, No. a . 35.00 to 88.00 
Cit. Bets BR . tienen 40.00 to 43.00 
Ohio, No. 2 ... 35.00 to 40.00 
Illinois, No. 1 . 40.00 to 43.00 
Illinois, No. 2..........: . 35.00 to 88.00 
Kentucky, No. 1 . 40.00 to 43.00 
Kentucky, No. 2. ...... . 38.00 to 40.00 
Missouri, No. 1 ...... . 40.00 to 43.00 
Missouri, No. 2 .. 35.00 to 88.00 
Maryland, No. 1 . 43.00 to 47.00 
aeepene, WO. 8 nconusnn 39.00 to 42.00 
Georgia and Ala. No. 1... 40.00 to 45.00 
Georgia and Ala. No. 2.... 30.00 to 35.00 

SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania ‘eahebead 40.00 
Chicago iiheaoaidh ere 49.00 
WOEPURTRMNTA  evcsetoariseenienee 48.00 to 52.00 


MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton Seaboard Base 


© O96 BB ccc 65.00 
CHROME BRICK 
(Per Net Ton) 
© OG K BYE cccccerececoscoccoscnnsccnesve 45.00 











and F. M. Friedstein. R. L. Atkinson, 71 
Eighth avenue, is attorney. 

NEW YORK—Weston, Whelan & Tarbox 
has been incorporated with 1000 shares no 


par value to manufacture equipment by J. E. 
Carpenter, and E. G. Weston. L. B. Crew, 


342 Madison avenue, is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Rotogravure Engineering Corp. 
has been incorporated with 100 shares no par 
value to manufacture printing presses by A. F. 
M. Allen and D. Schmerl. A. Shalek, 
is attorney. 


Crane, 
111 Broadway, 


NEW YORK—I. & R. Metal Stamping Co. 


has been incorporated with $5000 capital to 
manufacture metal products by H. Rashbaum 
and Z. Israel. B. Machinist 277 Broadway, 


is attorney. 


NEW YORK—Parrelectric Export Corp. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to manu- 


facture wiring devices by C. McK. Parr, 
G. M. Parr and C. E. Merrill. Reynolds, 
Richards, McCutcheon & Logan, 68 William 


street, are attorneys. 


NEW YORK-—Sabree Ice Machine Co. has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital and 
5000 shares no par value to manufacture re- 
frigerating machinery by A. Jensen, A. K. Pe- 
derson and T. Eckert. Bingham, Engler & 


Jones, 64 Wall street, are attorneys. 

NEW YORK—American Loth Corp. has 
been incorporated with $100,000 capital to 
manufacture guiding devices for airplanes 
by S. Mundheim, M. R. Roche and W. M. 
O’Neill. M. Damman, 61 Broadway, is at- 


torney. 

NEW YORK—tTrahe Metallic Joint Co. has 
been incorporated with $30,000 capital to 
manufacture machinery by R. G. Auspitzer, 
J. W. Gerard and J. J. Halpin. Loughlin, 
Gerard, Bowers & Halpin, 51 William street, 
are attorneys. 


C.—Graven Foundry & Ma- 
been incorporated with $100,000 
Brinson and C. C. Mason, 


NEW BERN, N. 
chine Co. has 
capital by W. T. 


FARGO, N. D.—Geldorf Motor Co., and 
Anderson Auto Top Co., have awarded gen- 
eral contract to C. H. Johnson, for 2-story 
28 x 140 fireproof garage and shop at First 
avenue and Fifth street N, to cost $40,000. 
Joseph E. Rosatti, 117 Broadway, is architect. 

CINCINNATI—Lipman-Cincinnati Refrigera- 
tion Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 


capital by L. Hunemyer, G. A. Hassell, C. H. 


Aug, Frank L. Wuest and William M. Morgan 
Jr. 

CLEVELAND-—Aetna Brass Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with 500 shares no par 
value by L. G. Rosenblum, E. Rosenblum, 
Jack Wilson, Esther Sontag and E. Carter. 


COLUMBUS, O.—Columbus Aluminum Cast- 
ings Ce. has been incorporated with $20,000 
capital by H. R. Gill, Dwight Goodman, H. F. 
Clawson, J. C. Middleton, and I. G. Slirgwolt. 

DAYTON, O.—Gem City Elevator Works 
Inc., has been incorporated with 750 shares 
no par value by A. W. Cunningham, Harry 
L. Cunningham, F. M. Crane, R. J. Lesher, 
H. C. Lesher and E. L. Senseman. 


TOLEDO, O,—Maumee Malleable Castings 
Co. will build a 1l-story addition to its plant 
60 x 65 feet. 


TOLEDO, O.—-Logan Gear Products Co. has 


been incorporated with $140,000 capital and 
6000 shares no par value by L. H. Gould, 
R. E. Zachman, E. F. Boxell, H. W. Seney 
and S. F. L. Jackson 

BARTLESVILLE, OKLA.—Empire Com- 
panies will spend $250,000 in enlarging natural 
gas system including new compressor ma- 


chinery and pipelines. H. L. Montgomery is 
manager of natural gas division. 

MIAMI, OKLA.—The Big Chief lead and 
zine mine and plant near Picher has been 
purchased for $128,000 by the S. R. & W. Co. 
which plans improvements. Homer Seals and 
J. W. Roberts are local officials of company. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric Co. has purchased a site, 80 x 150 
feet, with connecting lot 60 x 60 feet at 
Third and Harvey streets for new office build- 


ing. J. F. Owens is vice president and gen- 
eral manager. 

QUAPAW, OKLA.—United Zine Smelting 
Corp., controlled by Chas. M. Schwab inter- 


ests, has purchased mill of the Vantage Min- 
ing Co. for approximately $50,000 and will 
enlarge plant to develop additional properties, 

TULSA, OKLA.—C. R. Johnston has ac- 
quired controlling interest in Imperial Ma- 
chine Co. shop which is being enlarged by a 
40 x 80 feet addition. New bore milling ma- 
chinery is being installed. 

BAKER, OREG.—wNorthwestern Smelting & 
Refining Co., which recently bought Sumpter 
smelter, idle since 1923 will remodel and re- 
equip plant and resume operations, after add- 
ing sintering plant and other equipment. 

NEW CASTLE, PA.—American Can Co. will 
build an engine room and boiler house at its 
plant here. 

PHILADELPHIA—Contract has been 
awarded for a $100,000 warehouse for H. Rose, 
1778 Frankfort street. 

PHILADELPHIA—Work will be started at 
once by the Abrasive Co., Fraley and Tacony, 
on a $20,000 plant addition. 

PHILADELPHIA—The proposed addition of 
the Edward G. Budd Mfg. Co., Stokley street 
and the Reading railroad, will be erected by 
the Wark Co. at a cost of $600,000 

PHILADELPHIA—Samuel Yellin, 5520 Arch 
street, metal works, has let contract to the 
Haverstick-Borthwick Co., 1505 Race street, 
for a 2-story addition 50 x 100 feet. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Philadelphia Copper 
Smithing Co., 608 North Front street, will 
start work at once on a small machine shop 
addition. 

PHILADELPHIA—Soabar Co., 4608 Edmund 
manufacturer of price marking equip- 
ment ,will build a 1-story plant 197x110 feet 
at Erdrick and Vankirk streets. 

PHILADELPHIA—Thomas Henry & Sons 
Inc., Tioga street and Trenton avenue, will 
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build a machine shop in connection with its 
new plant at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract has been award- 
ed by Arthur Mikelberg, 2325-31 Fairmont, for 
a $30,000 factory buiiding, the award going 
to I. Farbstein, 1917 Ritner street. 


PHILADELPHIA—Contract has been placed 
by the Philadelphia Electric Co., 1000 Chest- 
nut street, for a substation at 2011 Ranstead 
street. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Edw. G. Budd Mfg. 
Co., Stockley and Reading railroad, has award- 
ed a contract to the Wark Co., 16 Walnut 
street, for $10,000 scrap bins. 

PHILADELPHIA—The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works has awarded structural steel to the 
McClintic Marshall Co., for a plant addition 
at Eddystone. 

PHILADELPHIA—Contract for a $600,000 
plant addition for the Edward G. Bude Mfg. 
Co., Stockley street and Reading railroau, has 
been awarded to the Wark Co., 1600 Walnut 
street. . 

PHILADELPHIA—A $250,000 factory build- 
ing will be erected by Robert McNeil, manu- 
facturer of pharmaceuticals and surgical dress- 
ings, Seventeenth and Cambria streets. Accord- 
ing to plans by Clarence E. Wunder, archi- 
tect, the proposed structure will be four stor- 
jes 60 x 99 feet, of structural steel and 
brick. 

PITTSBURGH—AIt Mfg. Co. Inc. has been 
incorporated with $5000 capital to manufacture 
plumbing fixtures and accessories by Charles 
E. Alt, 260 Academy avenue, Mt. Lebanon, 
Pa., Louis M. Goehring and Miles H. Jones. 

READING, PA.—The Textile Machine Co. 
has awarded structural steel for a new plant 
addition. 

READING, PA.—Reading 
126 North Fifth street, has plans for a 1 
and 2-story machine shop and service building 
60 x 190 feet. H. O. Koller is president. 

READING, PA.—P. F. Knoll Mfg. Co. has 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital to 
manufacture washing machines and other 
household appliances and machinery by Pau! 
F. Knoll, 2545 Cumberland avenue, Mt. Penn, 


Automobile Co., 


New 


MOLDING MACHINES—The Osborn Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, has issued two pamphlets de- 
scribing an air operated jolt-squeezer type of 
molding machine and the method of making 
molds with this machine. Illustrations and 
text show the principal points. 

STEELDECK ROOFS—Truscon Steel Co., 
Youngstown, O., has issued a booklet describ- 
ing the two types of steel roofs manufactured 
by that company, light in weight and noncom- 
bustible. Components of the roofs, method 
of laying and the completed work are shown 
in illustrations. 

MAGNET CONTROLLER—Ohio Electric & 
Controller Co., Cleveland, has issued a_ leaflet 
describing in detail its newly developed push 
button master switch for operation of mag- 
netic contactor for lifting magnets. Connection 
diagrams make clear the construction and 
operation of the device. 

PNEUMATIC TOOLS—Air driven tools used 
for grinding, drilling and brushing are shown 
fn a catalug issued by the Warner & Swasey 
Co. Cleveland. Three moving parts are 
claimed to provide economical operation. Illus- 
trations accompanied by text show the essen- 
tial features and uses of the tools. 

GAS COMPRESSORS—A bulletin by the 
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Pa., Walter E. Kuntze and John G. Rother- 


mel. 


Business 1n Canada 


VICTORIA, B. C.—In anticipation of com- 
pletion of the new government drydock at 
Esquimalt, B. C., Yarrows, Ltd., are preparing 
to build a ship repair plant next to the 
graving basin here. The plant will be con- 
structed in units. 

SELKIRK. MAN.—Manitoba Steel Foundries 
Lid. has awarded the contract for a new 
plant to Fraser & MacDonald, Winnipeg. Cost 
will be about $300,000. Work is already under 
way, and will be completed by September. 

BELLEVILLE, ONT.—The National Cast- 
ings, Ltd., George street south, lost its plant 
by fire June 27. It is expected that owners 
will rebuild immediately. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Engineers are preparing 
plans for car shops at the corner of King 
and Sanford avenue, for the Dominion Power 
& Transmission Co. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Tyrrell Red Lakes 
Mines, Ltd. has been incorporated to mine 
smelt and refine ores, metals and minerals 
with $3,000,000 capital by George F. Cole 
man, Wilfrid H. Montague, James W. Bur- 
rill, and others. 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—The local hydro 
electric commission, Superintendent Teckoe in 
charge, plans extensions and additional equip- 
ment for local power plant on Victoria avenue. 

NORTH BAY, ONT.—Hecla Coal, Oil & 
Mining Co. Ltd. has been incorporated to 
mine smelt and refine ores, metals and min- 
erals, with $1,000,000 capital by Hilary A. 
Brennan, Allen Trotter, Walter Jones, and 
others. 

OSHAWA, ONT.—General Motors of Can- 
ada, Ltd. has let contract for new factory 
building to the W. H. Yates Construction 
Co. of Toronto, one story, with monitor type 
roof, 90 x 690 feet. The cost will be ap- 
proximately $200,000 Work will start im- 
mediately and be completed early in Sep- 
tember. 

PORT ARTHUR, ONT.—The Thunder Bay 
Pulp & Paper Co. has started work on a 





£500,000 paper mill at Bear Point near here. 
Engineer, M. Cutell. 


TEMAGAMI, ONT.—Friday Mines, Ltd. has 
been incorporated to mine smelt and refine 
ores, metals and minerals, with $2,000,000 
capital by Florence A. Larkin, Margaret T. 
Patterson, William Tucker Joy and others. 


TIMMINS, ONT.—The Coniaurum Mines, 
Ltd., plans building a mill of large capacity 
here. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Marclay Mines, Ltd. has 
been incorporated to mine, smelt and refine 
ores, metals and minerals, with $3,000,000 
cepital by James S. Beatty, John R. Rumball, 
Edward H. Brower and others. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Peterson Cobalt Mines 
Ltd. has been incorporated to mine smelt and 
refine ores, metals and minerals with $3,000,- 
000 capital by William John McCallum, Edgar 
J. Guy, John E. Tansey, and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Plata Mines, Ltd. has 
been incorporated to mine smelt and refine 
ores, metals and minerals with $2,000,000 
cupital by William S. Walton, James Y. Mur- 
doch, William H. Beatty and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Woman Lake Mining 
Corp., Ltd. has been incorporated to mine 
smelt and refine ores, metals and minerals 
with $1,000,000 capital by James S. Beatty, 
Edward H. Brower, Lawrence A. Landriau 
and others. 

TORONTO, ONT.—lIt is reported that in- 
terests close to the National Cement Co., 
Montreal, Que., and Credit Canada, Ltd., have 
secured an option on a limestone site here 
and negotiations are underway for the forma- 
tion of a company, practically to duplicate 
the National Cement Co., to take over the 
property, carry on public financing and build 
a portland cement plant here. 

CAP DE LA MADELEINE, QUE.—The Bates 
Valve Bag Co., Ltd., Chicago, has let the gen- 
eral contract for a manufacturing plant here, 
to Bourassa & Clifford Corp., Ltd., 35 St. 
Antoine street, Three Rivers, Que. 

JOLIETTE, QUE.—The repair shop of the 
Canadian railways here was destroyed by fire 
with a loss of $75,000. 


rade Publications 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, covers its 
equipment for compressing city gas for trans- 
mission, high pressure district holder service 
or combustion. As usual in bulletins of this 
illustrated in 


company, the machines are 


detail, actual installations are shown and 


complete specifications are given. 


SIFTERS—Mixers, sifters, crushers, grind- 
ers, elevators, conveyors and other equipment 
for conditioning and handling materials are 
described and illustrated in a_ bulletin by 
the Robinson Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa. Various 
types of these devices produced by this com- 
pany are given sufficient presentation to show 


their usefulness. 


PLANERS—Niles Tool Works Co., Hamilton, 
O., a division of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co., 
has issued a circular describing its planers 
designed to save time at every possible point, 
various features making possible more effi- 
cient operation and larger production. It is 
finely illustrated with halftones of the en- 
tire machine and its details and the text 
describes it fully. 

CRANES AND FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 
Whiting Corp., Whiting, Ill, has issued a 
condensed catalog covering its standard line 


of cranes and foundry equipment and various 
specialties and products of its subsidiaries, 
fully illustrated and covering a wide variety 
of equipment. This covers foundries, steel 
plants, power stations, railroad shops, chemical 
works and industry in general. 


ARC WELDING—General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., has issued a booklet on 
this subject as applied to its own factories, 
showing the wide application of arc welding 
in manufacturing operations. It is divided 
into five sections, manufacturing and mis- 
cellaneous processes, tanks, factory furniture. 
salvage and repairs, and structural steel. It 
is fully illustrated, the pictures being relied 
on to tell more than the text could impart. 


ELECTRICAL CONTROL—A booklet on in- 
dustry’s electrical progress has been issued 
by the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
Its text is the proposition that the advan- 
tages of electric power to industry lies 
largely in the effectiveness with which it 
is utilized With increase in consumption of 
electricity of 3000 per cent since 1905, the 
booklet points out the progress also made 
in equipment, motors and motor control ap- 


paratus. 


1926 











Typical Installation in Well-Known Automobile Plant 


WHY SHEET-SCRAP CAN BE PROFITABLY COMPRESSED 


It commands at all times the best price; 
It can be more conveniently stored; 
It can be more economically bandled; 
It can be readily held for favorable markets; 
It practically eliminates corrosion; 
It permits of loading cars to capacity; 
It saves much heat in remelting. 


LOGEMANN SCRAP-METAL PRESSES 


Hydraulic and Mechanical Types 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3126 Burleigh St. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Also presses making crucible- re ———— a Please indicate character of 
size bricks of copper, brass, a ey i) scrap, quantity and heaviest 
aluminum and other metals. : r ; ’ gauge, when writing. 


bt fs 
Logemann Mechanical-type Metal Baler 
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Discounts and Extras 


Steel Pipe 


Pittsburgh and Lorain 
jobber’s carloads. 

Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount or $4 
per ton higher net. 

Chicago takes differential 2% points less 
than Pittsburgh-Lorain basis or $5 per ton 
higher net. 


basing discounts, 





















Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
19% 
25% 
42% 
48% 
50% 
4814 
47% 
43 
O and LO-DMCH ........ccceecceseeessees 413 
ee ES een 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
OOD 48% 
BRRGER |. cececerszeesceneeesnsnovincnvecsceeneces 53 41 
2% to 6-inch 57 45 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
SR cidimumitianninmann 24% 
\% and %-inch .. 47 80 
i%-inch ... 53 42 
SII = iscictihnerdeecescnteaitenreeiepeiee 58 47% 
RR ccccererseenecceeneones 60 49 
BS BOR. cnnnaunansnnne 61 50 
I a cincsersansneiasrs 53 42% 
2% to 4-inch .... 57 46% 
4% to 6-inch .... 56 45 
7 to 8-inch ......... 52 89 
9 and 10-inch .... 45 82% 
Ce. eS een 44 81% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
IS their iintceninicietniemin.) 82% 
% to 1\%-inch .. 45 85% 
BBD BAGG RO  crcccecccenicccoccescseses 7 87% 
SII + 5th injiseasendianbentinsinaeeimeneye 41 82% 
2% to 4-inch 43 8414 
4% to 6-inch 42 83% 
7 to 8-inch 38 25% 
(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1 and 5 on black 
and i% and 5 on galvanized.) 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 
loads. Individual quotations made on de 
livered basis. 

THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 









Wy and Minch .........cccece +11 +39 
NG cecetessasvevenes — 22 2 
i 28 11 
80 13 


1% and 1%-inch 


SY aes 23 

2% to 6-inch . 26 11 
8 to 6-inch ... 28 13 
fe: 5 eee 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 
Two points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
+654 








>} ~~ Sa 


DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 








Butt Weld 

14-inch +59% 
44-inch +40 
l-inch ......... +46 
14-inch +40 
1%-inch +39 
2 and 2% inches +13 +25 
3 to 4-inch ............. + & +17 
4% to 6-inch .... + 9 +18 
IIL” ‘Satinicthtentticcisetncinesaettaiens +12 

(Note—Large jobbers obtain additional 


preferential discounts of 1, 5 and 2% on 


black and galvanized.) 
Boiler Tubes 






Pittsburgh less carload discounts. Carload 
4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
ii EE TEE TRMINIIE sicciishenecdehessctdniiénsniunabimniiesn 23 off 
2% and 2%-inch 33 off 
ENED sideimicntomtsceniees 36 off 
4% to 8%-inch . 38% off 
be, Sir INI Secs asndeatinnsaiianheccieebdiatsebinins 42 off 


(Note—Additional discounts of 5 to 7 ex- 
tra 5 per cents now being given.) 


CHARCOAL IRON 


SOIIIIID - \sicveisiensigadeniiphntinabateatbithiaseusbeatcbaiecmatinies +22 
(Re +12 
2 and 24-inch . + 2 
2% to 38-inch ...... 8 
8% to 4%-inch 5 





(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 3 ex- 

tra 5 per cents now being given.) 
SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 

l-inch 
1% and 1%-inch 
14-inch 
2 and 2%-inch 
2% and 2%-inch . 
8-inch 








8% and 3\%-inch . 
RRIIEEE scchtpetiennheniinierensene 
ee ee en 41 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
EE eee 80 off 
2% and 2%-inch . 38 off 
LO ee ee 44 off 
8% and 3%-inch 46 off 
oe 49 off 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 44 off 
(Note—Additional discounts of 2 or 38 
extra 5 per cents now being given.) 
SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 
Extras: 
Add $8 per ton for more than four 


gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 
cent to theoretical weight. 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 
ical tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not 
above take price of next larger 
diameter and heavier gage 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBING 


: 


listed 
outside 


Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.20 per cent........460 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent........45 to 50 off 
SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 
Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
2-inch 12-gage l4\%e 
2-inch lic 
2-inch l6c 
2\%-inch lfic 
24-inch 17e 
2¥-inch lke 
8-inch 88¢ 
5%-inch 50e 
54-inch 52¢ 





Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 


cially exact lengths. 
Plate Extras 
BASE 
Rectangular plates, tank steel or con- 


forming to manufacturers’ Standard Speci- 
fications for structural steel, dated Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge, (except for %-inch or 


72 inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and 
gage extras), 100 inches wide and under, 
down to but not including 6 inches wide, 
5 feet 0 inches long up to published limit 
in length but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are 
base. Extras per pound for width or 
diameter. 

All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weigh— 





Over 100 inches to and including 110 
SEITE ensnienssaswnsnassinibintbiphtneyetihinbentilbennidnectansions .05¢ 
Over 110 inches to and including 115 
SIGTNID Sine conserieviiqusdsncniinsesethennmeiaacebdesteudinds -10¢ 
Over 115 inches to and including 120 
PUTIN. Ncccscanisiotbciiniisnsacskonsinsnniatitabeabcvieniibiaian -l5c 
Over 120 inches to and including 125 
SUISUN. ith ica canetaslbasntstiebaianluecsneidiiaaiiieiniliesiiaien .25¢ 
Over 125 inches to and including 128 
a eee .50c 
Plates less than %-inch or lighter 
than 11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 inches to and including 84 
RIED *  sictssiiinsconeniieiaenniecseniapaanbadaditinmanen -10c 
Over 84 inches to and including 96 
RE EE eae ONE -20¢ 
Over 96 inches to and including 100 
SURGE. - ekcsnanssecenunibineensestitiiniantuiniatettcnpluntieabens -80c 


Over to width ex- 
tras for plates \-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates not Exceeding 72 inches Wide 
Plates less than %-inch gage, to and 
including ,-inch; or lighter than 10.2 
pounds per square foot to and including 
7.65 pounds per square foot............ -20¢ 
Plates over 72 Inches Wide 


Plates less than %-inch gage, to and in- 


cluding ¥-inch; or lighter than 11 pounds 
per square foot, to but not including 7.65 
.20c 


pounds per square foot 
Plates ordered 7.65 pounds per square 
foot 


Pressing steel 
Flange stee] (boiler grade) 
Ordinary firebox steel 
Stillbottom steel 
Locomotive firebox steel 
Marine steel 
Hull material subject to U. 





S. Navy 


Dept. Specifications for Medium or 
RE eee -10c 
High tensile hull steel subject to 
U. S. Navy Dept. or equivalent 
IIR icin ssiniss dahtcccnenabeubauanedoapapebeiiint 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. Specifications, classes A and 
abi hasllacnreaicacheniceliseceinbiniaoneuaeteenatimumaiens 1.50¢ 
Hull plates to hull specifications, required 


to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 
Floor Plates 
CIO WARIS scicintiverscivicestirmsninecnsintin 1.75¢ 
Checkered plates are not furnished to 
sketch and are rolled from “Stock Steel’ 
only. No physical tests will be made on 
checkered plates. 


INSPECTION 


Mill inspection 

Charges for other inspection, 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, 
will be made by inspection bureau direct 
to buyer. 

CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 

Five feet and over up to published limit 
of length, but not over 80 feet....No extras 
Under 5 feet to 3 feet inclusive............ 
Under 8 feet to 2 feet inclusive... 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive.... 
Under 1 foot 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet 

Over 100 feet add .25c plus 





.05c for 
every additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 
Regular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Including straight taper plates) 


RET GRTER | Srcricicesienceticinniinerincvin .10¢ 
Irregular Sketches 
With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared wiht re-entrant 
angles) 
-20¢ 


Additiona) extra 
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Link-Belt Bucket Elevators 


For 
Handling 
All Kinds 

Oe 
Materials 


Tell us the kind 
of Material you 





All 
Types 
and 
Sizes 





Built to the 
high Standard 
which 


characterizes wish to handle 
all Link-Belt and full particulars 
Products Send for Catalogs 





Bearings—Light and heavy 
with approved types of lubri- 
cation, oil well, grease cup, 
ring oiling, or collar oiling. 





Sprocket and Traction 
Wheels. Made to fit the 
chain. Furnished in the 
>FLINT-RIM“ or gray 
iron. Stocks of popular sizes. 





<o 





Buckets — Malleable Iron, 

>HEX-TOP<Grease Cup of 
Pressed 7“ ag Degen Con- Malleable iron. Rugged— 
tinuous. or a services. grease tight and easily turned 


by hand or wrench. Malleable 
iron safety collars—durable 
and light in weight. 


Large Stocks. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying 
and Power Transmission Chains and Machinery. 

CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road. 
PHILADELPHIA, 2045 Hunting Park Ave. 
INDIANAPOLIS, 200 S. Belmont Ave. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 
LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 
Chicago, 1700 S. Western Ave. 
Dallas, Texas, 810 Main St. 
New York, 2676 Woolworth Bldg. 
or nearest Link-Belt Office. 





Offices in Principal Cities. 
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ACCUMULATORS 


Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 
Burleigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pennsylvania Engineering Works, 
New Castle, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bidg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wood, R. D., & Co., 400 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 

International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, 

Prest-O-Lite Co., ‘The, 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE GENERATORS 
Oxweld Acetylene Co., 30 E. 
St., New York City. 


ACETYLENE IN CYLINDERS 

International Oxygen Co., 
Newark, * Oe 

Prest-O-Lite Co., The, 80 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


ACIDS (Pickling) 
American Chemical 
Ambler, Pa. 
ADAMITE ROLLS 
American Adamite Co., The, 
12th & Etna Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AIR COMPRESSORS—See COM- 


42nd 


Paint Co., 


PRESSORS (Air) 
ALLOYS 
Browne, deCourcy, Inc., 


8 West 40th St., New York City. 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
$0 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Lavino, E. J., & Co., Bullitt Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Metal & Thermit Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co., 
Falls, N. Y. - 
Vanadium Corp. of America, _ 
120 Broadway, New York City. 


ALUMINUM 


Niagara 


Leavitt, C. W., & Co., 
30 Church St., New York City. 
Rogers, Brown & Crocker Bros., 
Inc., 21 E. 40th St., New York 
City. 
ALUMINUM (Vanadium) 


Vanadium Corp. of America, 120 
Broadway, New York City 


ALUMINUM_ TUBING 


Summerill Tubing Co., Bridge 
port, Pa. 

ANGLES, TEES, CHANNELS—See 
STEEL (Structural) 


ANNEALING BOXES 


Adamson Machine Co., The, Ak- 
ron, Ohio 

Farrell- Cheek Steel Foundry Co., 
Sandusky, O. 


Pittsburgh Malleable Iron Co., 34th 
& Smallman Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Riter-Conley Co., Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Smith, George H., Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Union Steel Casting Co., 62nd 
and Butler Sts., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Zanesville Malleable Co., 
ville, Ohio. 


Zanes- 
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“Where'lo Buy 


If you don’t find what you 


A classified-by-products list of advertisers for the convenience of readers. 
@ Index to advertisements will give 


want, write us and we will tell you where to get it. 
you page number of any advertisers and by referring to advertisement 
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you can get full particulars about products. 
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ANTI GLARE PREPARATION 
Skybryte Co., The, Keith Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 


APPRAISALS 

McKee, Arthur G., & Co., 2422 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
AXLES 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Champion Machine & Forging Co., 


The, 8675 E. 78th St., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Il. 

National Tube Co., Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BALING PRESSES 

Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 


leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


BANDS AND HOOPS (Galvan- 
ized Strips) 

Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa. 

BANDS (Iron) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Steel) 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


BANDS (Welded Iron and Steel) 
Akron-Selle Co., Akron, O. 


BAR BENDERS 
Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BARGES (Steel) 
American Bridge Co., 71 
way, New York City. 


Broad- 


BARRELS (Steel) 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., The, 
1281 E. 38th St., Cleveland, O. 


BARS (Acid Resistant) 


Alcumite Corp., The, Dayton, O. 
BARS (Alloy) 
Central Steel Co., 


Massillon, O. 


Donner Steel Co., Inc., 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Wheelock, Lovejoy & Co., Ince., 


128 Sidney St., Cambridge, Mass. 


(Concrete Reinforcements) 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


BARS 
Bethlehem Steel Co., 


Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, 
Franklin, Pa. 
Gulf States Steel Co., Brown-Marx 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 16th 
and Rockwell Sts., Chicago, Ill. 
Trusecon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 
BARS (Iron and Steel) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Lockhart Iron & Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Morris, Wheeler & Co., 30th and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creigh- 
ton, Pa. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., 


Youngstown, O. 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 


aaa 


BARS (Steel) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Bliss & Laughlin, Inc., Harvey, Il. 
Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 


Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, O. 
Donner Steel Co., Inc., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Franklin Steel Works, Frank- 
lin, Pa. 
Illinois Steel Co., 208 S. LaSalle 


St., Chicago, III. 

Illinois Steel Warehouse Co., 1319 
Wabansia Ave., Chicago, III. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Pacific Coast Steel Co., Rialto 
Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 
16th and Rockwell Sts., Chica- 

go, Il 
Tennessee Coal, 
Co., 1851 Brown-Marx 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O. 


Corp., 


Iron & Railroad 
Bidg., 


BARS, STEEL (Electric Furnace) 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, Ohio. 


CHANNELS, 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Blystone Mfg. Co., Ironton St., 
Cambridge Springs, Pa. 

Carnegie Steel Co., 431 Carnegie 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 So. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, IIl. 


BEAMS, ANGLES, 
ETC. 


Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Phoenix Iron Co., The, 20 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., 


16th and Rockwell Sts., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Snead Architectural Iron Works, 


Louisville, Ky. 


BEARINGS (Ball) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

New Departure Mfg. Co., 
Bristol, Conn. 
Norma-Hoffman Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 


The, 


Corp., 


(Journal) 
Bearing Co., 


BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller 
ark, N. J. 
Keystone Bronze Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New- 


39th St., 


BEARINGS (Motor) 
Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, 3 
Norma-Hoffman _ Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 


New- 


Corp., 


BEARINGS (Roller) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
ark, J. 

Norma-Hoffman = Bearings 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


New- 


Corp., 





BEARINGS (Thrust) 

Hoover Steel Ball Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp., 
Stamford, Conn. 

Timken Roller Bearing Co., The, 
Canton, O. 


BELT CEMENT AND DRESSING 
(Leather) 

Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELT LACING (Leather) 

Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Elston Ave., Chicago, lll. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


BELTING (Chain) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


BELTING (Leather) 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co., 
Elston Ave., Chicago, II. 
Williams, I. B., & Sons, 
Dover, N. H. 


~— AND FRAMES (Draw- 
in 


1305 


1305 


4 
Morgan Construction Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., 


ahoga Falls, 


BENDING AND STRAIGHTEN- 
ING MACHINES 
Cleveland Punch & Shear Works 


The, Cuy- 


Co., 3917 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, O. 
Hinman, D. A., & Co., Sand- 
wich, Ill. 


Kane & Roach, Niagara and Shon- 
nard Sts., Syracuse, N. 

Kardong Bros., 346 Buchanan St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Logemann Brothers Co., 3126 Bur- 


leigh St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Long & Alistatter Co., Hamil- 
ton, 


Sutton-Abramsen Engineering Co., 
Park Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


BENZOL ANY? TOLUOL RECOV- 
ERY PLANTS 


Koppers Co., The, Union Trust 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BILLETS (Forging) 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Midvale Co., The, Nicetown, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

BILLETS (Forging, Alloy Steel) 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

BILLETS AND BLOOMS 

American Rolling Mill Co., 
dletown, O. 

American Tube & Stamping Coe., 
The., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Andrews Steel Co., Newport, Ky. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Mid- 


Central Steel Co., The, Massil- 
lon, Ohio. 

Donner Steel Co., Inec., P. O. 
Box 1000, Buffalo, N. 

Illinois Steel Co., 208 South La 


Salle St., Chicago, Il. 
Inland Steel Co., First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Interstate Iron & Steel Co., 104 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
Wheeling Steel Corp., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
. Alan, Iron & Steel Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


See Index to Advertisements for Pages Containing Advertisements of Companies Listed Above 








